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POETICAL WORKS 
GEOFF. CHAUCER. 


IN FOURTEEN VOLUMES, 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 1 


From Urry*; Edition 1721, 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 


From Tyrwhitt's Edition 1775. 
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Grete well CHAUCER whan ye mete 
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Of ditces and of ſonges glade, 
The which he- made, 
The londe fuilfiilcd is over all. GOWER, | 

MywmaifterCHAUCER--chicfepoete of Bretayne---- f 


Whom all this londe ſchuldeofryght preferre, © 
Sith of our langage he was the lode- Herre | 
That made firſt to dyſtylle and rayne 1 
The gold dewe dropys of ſpeche and eloquence 235, 
Into our tunge thrugh his excellence, LYDGATE. | 1 
The honour of Engliſh tong is dede— | 
My mayfter CHAUCER, floure of eloquence, x 
Mirrour of fructuous entendement, 
Univerſel fadir in ſcience 
This londis verray treſour and richeſſe 
The firite fynder of our fayre langage. OCCLEVE. 
Veneradil: CHAUCER, principal! pocte but pere, 
Nevinly trumpet, orlege and reguicre, 
In eloquence balme, condict and diall, 
Mylky fountane, clere fraud, and rois riall, 
Of freſche endite throw Alhioun iland braid. DOUGLAS. | 
O reverend CHAUCER! roſe of rethouris all, 
As in oure toung flour imperial 
That raiſe in Brittane evir, quha reidis right 
Thou beiris of Makers thetriumphsroyall, 
The freſche cnam;it termes celeſtiall: 
This mater couth haif illuminit full bricht, 
Was thou nocht, of our Inglis all the light, 
Surmounting every towung terreſtriall 
As far as Mayi's morrow dois midnight. DUNBAR. 
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AT THE Apollo Dreſs, By Tug MAR11N9, 
Anno 1781. 
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But natheles certain 
Ican right now nothtifty Tale ſain, 
But CHAUCER, (though he can but lewedly 
On metres and on riming crattily) 
Hath ſayd hein in ſwiche Englilk as he can 
Of olde time, as knoweth many a man; y 
And it he have not tayd hem, leve bother, 
In o hook, he hath ſayd hem in another 
Who 195 that wol his large Volume cke. TALES, ver. 4464, 
Dan CHAUCEK, well of En, liſh undehld, 
On Fame's eternal bead-roll worthy to be fil' done 
Old Dan Gefliey, in whole geutke lpright 
The pure well- Head of poetry did doe 
He whilſt he lived was the ſoveraigne head 
Of ſhepherds all 
Old CHAUCER, like the morning ftar, 
To us dricovers da from far; 
His light thoſe miſts and clouds diffoly'd 
Which dur dark nation lung in- oed; 
But he deſcending to the ſhades 
Darkneſs again the age invades. DENHAM. 
CHAUCER, kim who fri with harmony inform'd 
The language of our fathers-.-His legends blithe 
He ſang of love or knighthooud, or the wiles 
Of homely life, thro! each eftate and are 
The taſhions and the tuthes of the world 
With cuuning haud porttaying- - 
Him who in timCs------ 
Dark and untaur ht began with charming verſe 
To tame the rudenets of his native land. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur following Gloſſary is intended to facilitate the 
reading of Chaucer, by explaining in our preſent lan- 
guage ſuch of his words and phraſes as are now become 
difficult to be underſtood either from a total diſuſe or 
from any ſmaller altcrations of orthography or inflec- 
tion. Many of theſe words and phraſes having been 
already explained in the Notes of this edition, it has 
been thought ſufficient in that caſe to refer the reader 
to thoſe Notes. For the reſt, it is hoped that this Work 
may be of uſe in removing ſome of the moſt material 
dificulties which occur not only in Ihe Canterbury 
Tales, but alſo in the other genuine compoſitions of 
Chaucer, as far as the preſent ſtate of their text makes 
it ſafe to attempt any explanation of them. 

It would be injuſtice to the learned authorof the: 
ſary to Mr. Urry's edition + not to acknowledge that 
| have built upon his foundations, and often with his 
materials: in particular, I havggfollowed and have en- 
deavourcd to improve upon hiSexample, by conſtant'y 
citing one or more places in which the word or phrate 
explained is to be found f. Where the places cited by 
kim were appoſite and ſatisfactory 1 have generally 
ſpared myſelf the trouble of hunting for others, with 

At the end of this Adyertiſement 1 (hall add a ſhort account 
of what I conceive to be the genuine Hort Chaucer, and of 
thoſe which have been either falſely aſcribed to him or impro- 
perly intermixed with his in the editions: thoſe under the two 
latter deſcriptions may be oſ uſe to illuſtratetheWorks of Chau- 
cer, but thould not be confounded with them. 

t Mr. Timothy Thamas. See App. to the Preface, (A.) n. (u.) 

t The expediency of this practice is obvious; it enables the 
reader to apprehend more clearly the interpretation of the gloſ- 
ſariſt when right, and it affords him an opportunity of correG - 
ing thoſe miſtakes to which we are all ſo exceet ingly liable. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENT. 


this caution however, that I have not made uſe of any 
one of his references without having firſt verified it by 
actual inſpection, a caution which every compilerought 
to take in all caſes, and which in the preſent caſe was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary on aecount of the numerous 
and groſs errours in the text of that edition * to which 
Mr. Thomas' gloſſary was adapted. 

For the further prevention of uncertainty and con- 
fuſion care has been taken to mark the part of ſpeech 
to which each word belongs, and to diſtribute all ho- 
monymous words into ſeparate articles f. The num- 
bers, caſes, modes, times, and other inflections of the 
declinable parts of ſpeech, are alſo marked, whenever 
they are expreſſed in a manner differing from modern 
uſage. 

Etymology is ſo clearly not a neceſſary branch of 
the duty of a gloſſariſt, that I truſt I ſhall be eaſily ex- 
cuſ d for not having troubled the reader with longer 
or more frequent digreſſions of that ſort : in general 

havc thought it ſufficient to mark ſhortly the origi- 
nal language from which cach word is probably to be 
dc:ived, according to the hypotheſts which has been 
mor? fully explained in the Efay, Cc. part the ſecond, 
that the Norman-Saxon dialect, in which Chaucer 

* See App. to the Preface, (A.) vol. i. p. 81. 

+ 'The neglect of this precaution and of that juſt mentioned 


has made Mr. Hearne's gloflaries to Robert of Glouceſter and 
Robert of Brunne of very little uſe. Who would place any con- 


fidence in ſuch interpretations as the following ?—R, G. Ar, 
az, after, before, ere, till. Bet, better, bid, bad, defired, prayed, 
be,are.—P. L. Ame, aim, deem, love, defire, reckow'd, ain'd, 
fathom, tell. Bidene, biting, abiding, tarrying bidding, pray- 


ing, bidden, being bidden, bcing def ved, continually, commande!, 
ju.iz:t, adjudged, readi:y, 
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10 wrote, was almoſt entirely compoſed of words derived | | 1 
'y from the Saxon and French languages“. | 
ht As every author mult be allowed to be the beſt ex- N 
45 poſitor of his own meaning, I have always endeavour- 
us ed to eſtabliſh the true import of any doubtful word 
ch or phraſe by the uſage of Chaucer himſelf in ſome other 
ſimilar paſſage; where it has been neceſſary to call in 
n- foreign aſſiſtance recourſe has been chiefly had to ſuch 
ch authors as wrote before him, or at leaſt were contem- 1 if 
o- porary with him in ſome part of his life f. 1 
ho * A few words are marked as having been taken immedi- * 427 | 
_ ately from the Latin language; the number has increaſed very | {B73 
* conſiderably ſince the time of Chaucer. It is obſervable that 4 Wil 
190 the verbs of this ſort are generally formed from tlie participle ' ( SY 
paſt, whereas thoſe which have come to us through France are | þ 1218 
of as generally formed from the infinitive mode. In referring mi, 
+ words to the other two great claſſes a preciſe accuracy has not | | \ 
ger been attempted. The ſmall remains of the genuine Anglo- Sax- | „ | , 
ra on language which our lexicographers have been able to col- \ K 
ei- lect do not furnith authorities for a multitude of words, which " U 
px 6 however may be fairly derived from that ſource, becauſe they | 
. are to be found with little variation in the other collateral lan- 
, guages deſcended from the Gothick ; the term Saxon there- 
245 fore is here uſed with ſuch a latitude as to include the Gathick 
cer and all its branches. At the ſame time as the Francick part of 
the French language had a common original with the Anglo- 
ned Saxon, it happens that ſome words may be denominated either 
and Frenchor Saxon with almoſt equal probability. In all ſuch caſes 
you the tinal judgment is left to thoſe who have leiſure and incli- 
gr nation {according to our Author's phraſe, ver. 15246, to boult 
, the matter to the bren. 
yed, t Someoftheſeauthorshave been pointedoutinthe Fry, s. 
md 8. n. 24. ; of the others the mott conſiderable are the author 
, of TheViſions of Pierce Ploughman, Gower, Occleve, and Lyd- 
ray- gate, —In the EF/ay, Oc. n. 57. a circumſtance is mentioned 


ded, which ſhews that The Viſions of Pierce Ploughman were writ- 
ten alter 1350; L have tince taken notice of a paſſage which 
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by ADVERTISEMENT, 


The proper names of perſons and places as they 
occur in Chaucer are often cither ſo obſcure in them- 
ſelves or ſo diſguiſed by a vitious orthography that they 
ſtand in as much need of an interpreter as the mol} 
obſolete appellative : ſome other proper names, parii- 
cularly of authors quoted, though ſufficiently known 
and clear, have been inſerted in this Gloſſary, in order 
to make it in that reſpect anſwer the purpoſes of an 
index. 

As there are ſeveral paſſages of which after all my 
reſcarches I am unable to give any probable explana- 
tion, I (ball follow the laudable example of the learn- 
ed editor of Ancient Scottiſh Poems, from the mf. of 
George Bannatyne, Edin. 1770, by ſubjoining a liſt of 
ſuch words and phraſes as I profeſs not to underſtand; 
I only wiſh the reader may not find occaſion to think 
that 1 ought to have made a conſiderable addition to 
the number, 

| will juſt add, for the ſake of thoſe who may be 
diſpoſed to make uſe of this Gloſſary in reading the 
Works of Chaucer not contained in this edition, that 
it will be found to be almoſt equally well adapted to 
every edition of thoſe Works except Mr. Urry's: Mr, 
Urry's edition ſhould never be opened by any one for 
the purpoſe of reading Chaucer. T. TYRWHITT, 


will prove, I think, that they were written after 1362. The 
great ſtorm of wind alluded to in fol. 20, b. I. 14. ; 
And the ſouthweſterne winde on Satterdaiec at even, Cc. 

is probably the ſtorm recorded by Thorn, inter X Script. c. 2122, 
Walſingham, p. 178, and moſt particularly by the continuator 
of Adam Murimuth, p. 115—* A. D. 1362—15 die Januarii, 
* circa horam weſperarum, ventus vehemens notus Auftral:s 
« Africus tanta rabie erupit,” &&c.— The 15th of January in 
the year 1362. N. S. was a Saturday, 
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An Account of the Works of Chaucer to which this Gloſſary 
is adapted, and of thoſe other pieces which have been im- 
properly intermixed with bis in the editions, 


Or The Canterbury Tales, the greateſt work of Chau- 
cer, it is needleſs to repeat what has been ſaid in dif- 
terent parts of this edition, particularly in the App. to 
the Preface,( A.) and in the Introductory Diſcourſe, vol. I. 
One of thetearlieſt of his other Works was probably, 
I. The Romaunt of the Roſe. He ſpeaks of it himſelf 
in L. W. 329 and 441.; it is profeſſedly a tranſlation 
of the French Roman de la Roſe, and many groſs blun- 
ders in the printed text may be corrected by compa- 
ring it with the original. Dr. Hunter was ſo obliging 
as to lend me a mi. of this poem, (the only one that 
have ever heard of) which has occaſtonally been con- 
ſulted to good advantage, but it does not ſupply any 
of the molt material defects of the printed editions. 
Il. Troilus and Creſcide, in five books. This poem is 
alſo mentioned by our Author in L. W. 332 and 441.; 
it is for the moſt part a tranſlation of the Filoſtrato of 
Boccace, but with many variations, and fuch large ad- 
ditions, that it contains above 2700 lines more than 
its original, Sce the E, ©. n. 62.— here are ſe- 
veral mfl; of this poem in the Bodlrian library and in 
the Muſcum which have been occaſionally conſulted. 
III. The Court of Love was firſt printed among the 
additions made to Chaucer's Works by John Stowe in 
the edition of 1561. One might reaſonably have ex- 
p<C&ed to find it mentioned in L. W. Zo. cit. but not- 
withſtanding the want of that teſtimony in its favour 
am induced by the internal evidence to conſider it as 
one of Chaucer's genuine productions. I have never 
lcard of any mf. of this poem. 
V. The Complaint of Pitce. So this poem is entitled 


10 AN ACCOUNT, Cr. 


in mſ. Harl. 78.; it is extant alſo in mſ. Bodl. Fairf.16, 
The ſubject is alluded to in The Court of Love, ver, 
700, ſeq. 2 

V. Of Quene Annelida and falſe A reite, with The Con. 
plaint of Annelida. Ihe ſtory of this poem is ſaid, in 
ver. Io, to have been originally in Latin, and in ver. 
21 Chaucer names the authors whom he profeſles to 
follow; 


Firſt folwe I Stace, and after him Corinne. 


As the opening only is taken from Statius, LI. iv. ver. 
519, ] we mult ſuppoſe that Corinne furniſhed the re- 
mainder; but who Corinne was is not eaſy to guess. 
— One can hardly ſuppoſe that Chaucer had met with 
that poem of the ancient Corinna, the contemporary 
of Pindar, which was entitled *Er1u er: Orb, Frog, 
ex Apollonio Dyſcolo, ap. Maittair, de Diateet. P. 429, 1.4, 
nor do I know that any fictitious work upon the war 
of Thebes has ever been ſet forth under her name. 
She is mentioned by Propertius, III. el. iii. v. 217 and 
by Statius, [Sy/v. V. carm. ili. v. 158,] but neithe rof 
them takes notice of her having written on the affairs 
of Thebes. It ſhould be obſerved that the Arcite, 
whoſe infidelity is here complaincd of is quite a dif- 
ferent perſon from the Arcite of The Knightes Tale; 
from which circumſtance we may perhaps be allowed 
to infer that this poem was written before Chaucer had 
met with The Theſcida.—lt is extant in mil, Har. 
372, and Bod. Fa. J. 16. 

VI. The A/Jemblee of Foules is mentioned by Chaucer 
himſelf in I. W. 419, under the title of 75 Parlement 
of Foules. lu wi. Bed!, Ful. 16, itiScntiticd The Pare 
lement of Briddes,— Ve 9 5 ning of tits Pore 15 built 
upon the Somnum Sibiu, of Cicero, as it appears: 
the head of Macrobius' Commentary. Ahe deten, 
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tion of a garden and temple, from ver. 183 to ver. 287, 
is almoſt entirely taken from Boccace's deſcription of 
the temple of Venus in the 7th book of The Theſeida. 
See the n. on ver. 1920. I have found no reaſon to re- 
tract the ſuſpicion there intimated as to the date of this 
poem, nor can I confirm it by any external evidence. 

VII. The Complaint of the Black Knight, in mil. Bodl. 
Fairf. 16, and Bodl. 638, is entitled Complaint of a Lo- 
irs Liſe. Ido not with much confidence to be given to 
the conjecture in App. to the Pref. (C.) n. (e) that this 
poem relates to John of Gaunt. 

VIII. Charcer's A, B, C, was firſt printed in Mr. 
Speght's ſecond edit. in 1602. It is ſaid in the title to 
have been compoled at the requeſt of the Duchefle 
Elanche : if that be true it ought to be placed before 

IX. The Buoke of the . which Chaucer him- 
ſelt has mentioned by the title of The Deth of Blaunche 
the Ducheſſe, L. W. 418. See an account of this poem 
in the n. on ver. 4467. 

X. The Houſe of Fame is mentioned by Chaucer him- 
ſelf in I. W. 417. : it was probably written while he 
was Comptroller of the Cuſtom of Wools, and conſe- 
quently not earlier than 1374. See the paſſage from 
b. ii. quoted in the App. to the Pref. C. / n. (e.) It is 
extant in miſſ. Bodl. Fuirf. 16, and Bodl. 638. 

XI.Chancer's Dreme wes firſt printed in Mr. Speght's 
edit. of his Works in 1697. Bayle ſeems to ſpeak of it 
under the title De Caſtello Dominarum, lib. i. The ſup- 
poſed plan of this poem, prefixed to it by Mr. Speght, 
i u mere fancy, but there is no ground for doubting 
the authenticity of the poem itſelf, —When I imagi- 
ned that a paſſage in this Dreme frer. 1820—1926,] 
was probably copied from the lay of Elidus, [Dif- 
wurſe, Oc. n. 24, ] I did no recollect that the incident 
ltcre related is very ſimilar to one in the Grecian fa- 
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bulous hiſtory, [See Hyginus, fab. 136, de Polyido,Jand 
therefore might eaſily have come to Chaucer through 
ſome other channel. 

XII. The Flour and the Lefe was alſo printed for the 
firſt time in the edit. of 1597, but I do not think its 
authenticity ſo clear as that of the preceding poem; 
the ſubject at leaſt is alluded to by Chaucer in L. W. 
I88—194. 

XIII. The Legende of Goode Women is extant in mfl, 
Bodl. Arch. Seld. B. 24, and Fairf. 16. For the time of 
its compoſition ſee the Diſcourſe, c. n. 3. See alſo the 
n. on ver. 4481. An additional argument for belicving 
that the number intended was nineteen may be drawn 
from The Court of Love, ver. 108, where, ſpeaking of 
Alceſte, Chaucer fays— 

To whom obeyed the Ladies gode ninetene. 


XIV. The Complaint of Mars and Venus is faid, in the 
concluſion, to have been tranſlated from the French 
of Graunſon, probably that OthodeGraunſon who was 
retained in the military ſervice of Richard II. with an 
annuity of 200 marks, [Pat. 17 R. II. p. I, m. 6, c. 
Leymer. ] Mr. Speght mentions a tradition (if I under- 
ſtand him right) that this poem was originally made 
of the Lady Elizabeth, daughter to John of Gaunt, 
(whom he calls King of Spaine) and her huſband the 
Lord John Holland, half-brother to Richard II. I can- 
not ſee any thing in the poem it!clf that countenances 
this particular notion, though I have little doubt that 
it was intended to deſcribe the ſituation of ſome two 
lovers under a veit of myſtical allegory.— I his poem 
is extant in mil. ol. Arch. Seld. B. 24, and Fairf.16.; 
in mi. Harl. 7333 it is entitled The Broche of Thebes 
as of the Love of Mars and Venus, which inclines me to 
believe that it is the poem mentioned by Lydgate, and 
from him by Bayle, which has of late been ſuppoſed to 
be loſt. Lydgatc's words arc 
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Of Annelida and of falſe Arcite 
He made a Complaynt dolefull and piteous, 
And of the broche which that Vulcanus 
At Thebes wrought, full divers of nature, 
Prol. to Trag. ſign. A Ii. b. 


From this paſſage Bayle, as I ſuppoſe, deceived by the 
ambiguous ſenſe of the word breche, has attributed to 
Chaucer a poem, De Fulcani veru, of Vulcan's ſpit ; he 
ſhould have ſaid De Yulcani gemma, or monili. It 
{::ms tohave ſignified originally the tongue of a buckle 
or claſp, and from thence the buckle or clafp itſelf, 
3265, 8131. T. v. 1660. But ſee ver. 160.—It proba- 
bly came by degreesto ſignity any fort of jewel. Broche. 
Juell. Monile. Armilla. Prompt. Parv. See Nouche.— 
This broche of Thebes, from which the whole poem is 
here ſuppoſed to have taken its title, is deſcribed at 
large in the Complaint of Mars, ver.9z—109. The firſt 
idea »f it ſeems to have been derived from whatStatius 
has faid of the fatal necklace made by Vulcan for Har- 
monia, Theb. ii. 265-305. Lydgate refers us to Ovide, 
but 1 cannot find any thing in him upon the ſubject. 

XV. The Cucloto and the Nightingalein mſ. Fair,. 16, 
in entitled The bote of Cupide god of Love: it is extant 
alto in mf. Bod. 638, and as far as ver. 235 in Arch. 
Seld. B. 24, and might be much improved and aug- 
mented with ſome lines from thoſe miſſ. The balladeof 
three ſtanzas with an envoye, which ſeems to belong 
tothis poem in the editt. does not appearat all in mſ. 
Hodl. 638.; in mſ. Fair,. 16, it is at the end of The 
booke of the Ducheſſe. I cannot believe that it was 
written by Chaucer. 

Belide theſe more conſiderable works, it appears 
from L. W. 422, 430, that our Author had compoſed 
many Balades, Roundels, Virelayes; that he had made 
many a Lay and many a Thins. Xe pieces of this ſort 
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are ſtill extant, but hardly any I think of fo early a date 
as the Legende. I will ſet them down here as they 
ſtand in the editt. 

I. L'envoy de Chaucer a Bulton, beginning 441 
Maiſter Button, wohan of Chriſt, Tc. So this little 
poem is entitled in mi. Fairf. 16. It has always been 
printed at the end of The booke of the Ducheſſe, with 
an tc. in the firſt line inſtead of the name of Button ; 
and in Mr Urry's edit. the following moſt unaccount- 
able note is prefixed to it, This ſeems an envoy to 
e the Duke of Lancaſter after his loſs of Blanch.— 
From the reference to The Wife of Bathe, ver. 29, 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe this to have been one of our Author's 
later compoſitions, and I find that there was a Peter 
Ge Buketon, the king's Eſcheator for the county of 
York in 1397, Chat. 20 R. II. p. 2, m. 3, ap. Rymer,] 
to whom this poem, from the familiar ſtyle of it, is 
much more likely to have been addreſſed than to the 
Duke of Lancaſter, 

2. Balade ſent to King Richard, beginn. Sometime th: 
eworld, c. So this poem is entitled in mf. Harl. 
E. it is extant alſo in Fair. 16, and in Cotton, Otho, 
A. xviii. 

3. Balade, beginning—Fle fro the prefe, Fc. In ml. 
Cotton, Otho, A. xviii, this balade is ſaid to have been 
made by Chaucer «por his death-bed, lying in bis anguiſb: 
but of ſuch a circumſtance ſome further proof ſhould 
be required: it is found without any ſuch a note in ml. 
Arch. Seld. B. 24, and Fairf. 16. 

4. Balade of the village beginning, This wretched 
20 des, Oc. Alt is extant in mſ. Fairf. 16, and Bol. 
638. In mſ. A ſhmol. 59, it is ſaid to have been tranſlated 
from the French. Tanner, in v. Chaucer, 

5. L'envoy de Chaucer a Skogen—beginn. To brotin 
len the flatutes, S. So this poem is entitled in ml. 
Fairf.16, Among a number of people of all forts who 
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had letters of protection to attend Richard II. upon 
his expedition to Ireland in 1399 is Henricus Scogan 
Armiger. This jocoſe expoſtulation was probably ad- 
dreſſed to him by our Author ſome years before, when 
Scogan's intereſt at court may be ſuppoſed to have 
been better than his own. 

6. Chaucer to his emptie purſe,-beginn. To you, my 
purſe, c. This balade is extant in mi. Fairf. 16, and 
in Cotton, Otho, A. xviii. The envoy appears to be ad- 
dreſled to Henry IV. 

7. Balad.— beginning, The firfle flock, &'c,Theſe 
three ſtanzas have been preſerved in A moral balade by 
Henry Scogan, of which ſome notice will be taken be- 
low. 

8. Proverbes by Chaucer—beginning, What ſbal theſe 
clothes, .o this little piece is entitled in mſ. Harl. 
7578. : it evidently contains two diſtinct proverbs or 
moral admonitions. 

9. Chaucer's wordes to his Scrivenere——beginn. Adam 
Scrivenere, c. -A proof of his attention to the cor- 
rectneſs of his writings. See alſo T. v. 1794, 5. 

Ihe Works of Chaucer in proſe are, 

I. A tranſlation of Boethius De Conſolatione Philoſopbie, 
which he has mentioned himſelf in L. W. ver. 425. 

II. A treatiſe on the Aſftrolabe, addreſſed to his fon 
Lowis in 1391. It is plain from what is faid at the be- 
ginning of this treatiſe that the printed copies do not 
contain more than twoof the five parts of which it was 
intended to conſiſt. 

III. The Teemnent of Lewe is evidently an imitation 
ol Boethins De Conſolatione Philoſophie : it ſeems to have 
been begun by our Author after his troubles, in the 
middle part of the reign of Richard Il. and to have been 
finiſhed about the time that Gower publiſhed his Con- 

e Amantis, in the 16th year of that reign; at Icaſt 
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it muſt then have been far advanced, as Cower men- 
tions it by its title, Conf. Am. 190, b. 

The foregoing I conſider as the genuine Works of 
Chaucer; of thoſe which have been improperly inter- 
mixed with his in the editions the follow ing arc known 
to be the works of other authors. 

I. The Teſtament and Complaint of Creſeide appears, 
from ver. 41, not to have been written by Chaucer; 
and Mr. Urry was informed by Sir [ames Ereſkiu, 
late Earl of Kelly, and diverſe aged ſcholars of the 
Scottiſh nation, that the true author was Mr. Robert 
Henderſon, chief ſchoolmaſter of Dumferlin, a little 
time before Chaucer was firſt printed, and dedicated 
to King Henry VIII. by Mr. Ihynne. I ſuppoſe the 
ſame perſon is meant that is called Robert Henr»ſone 
in Ancient Scottiſh Poems, where ſeveral of his compo- 
ſitions may be teen, from p. 98 to p. 138. 

2. The Floure of Courteſie is jaid in the title to have 
been made by Jabn Lydgate. 

3. La belle Dame ſans Hfercie, a tranſlation from A- 
lain Chartier, is attributed, in mt. Hezr!. 372, to Sir 
Richard Ros. Sce Abb. lo the Pref. (C.) n. (n.) Upon look- 
ing further into Alain's works I find a balade upon the 
taking of Fougieres by the Eugliſh in 1448, [Ocuvres 
d Al. Chartier, p. 717, ] lo that he was certainly living 
ncar fifty years ter Chancer's death, which make 
quite incredible that the latter ſhould have tranſlated 
any thing of his. 

4. The Letter of Cupide is dated in 1402, two years 
after Chaucer's death. It was written by Thomas Or- 
clevc, who mentions it bimſelf as one of his own com- 
poſitions in a Dialogue which follows his Complaint, 
mf. Bod. 1504. ; 

Yes, Thomas, yes, in The Epiſtle of Cupide 
Thou hatt of hem ſo largelich ccd. 
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* 5. John Gower unto the noble King Henry the IV. with 
ſome Latin verſes of the ſame author. 

vt 6. Sayings of- Dan John [Lydgate.] 

8 7. Scogan untothe lordes and gentlemen fthetynges houſe, 
2 So the title of this poem is expreſſed in the old editt. 
| but, according to Mr. Speght, in the written copies it is 
* thus; Here followeth a moral balade to the Prince, 
5 the Dukeof Clarence, the Dukeot Bedford, the Duke 


© of Gloceſter, the King's ſonnes, by Henry Scogan, at 
e ſupper among the marchants in the vintry at Lon- 
« don in the houſe of Lewis john.“ This cannot be 
4 quite accurate, as neither of the two younger ſons of 
H. IV. had the title of Duke while their eldeſt brother 


ne was prince; but I find that there was about that time a | 

- L-:wisjohn,aWelthman, who wasnaturalizedby at&t of 
l part. 2 H. V. and who was concerned with Thomas | 

5 Chaucer in the execution of the office of Chief Butler. 

Hel. Parl. 2 H. V. n. 18. The fame perſon, probably, 

15 was appointed remitter of all monies that ſhould be 

" ſent to Rome for three years, ap. Rymer, an. cadem. 0 

* Ihe artiele concerning Skogan in Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ö 

Ss is a heap of confuſion. He is there called Joh, is faid 

* to have been a Maſter of Arts of Oxford, and Jeſter to 

by K. Edward VI. (perhaps a miſprint for IV.) to have 

2 been contemporary with Chaucer, and famous in the 

4 vear 1480. In a collection of fooliſh {tories which is 

| ſuppoſed to have bcen firſt publithed by Dr. Andrew 

1 horde in the time of Henry VIII. under the title of 

ig Scogan's Jede, he is called Thomas, and there too he is 

wo repreſented as a graduate, I think of Oxford, and as 


jeſter to ſome king, but without any circumitancesſut- 
ficient to determine what king is meant. -l am incli- 
ned to helieve that the Scogan who wrote this poem 
i rightly named Henry in Mr. Speght's mſ. As to the 
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twocircumſtances of his having been a Maſter of Art; 
of Oxford and jeſter to a king, I can find no older au- 
thority for either than Dr. Borde's book: that he was 
contemporary with Chaucer, but fo as to ſurvive him 
for ſeveral years, perhaps till the reign of Henry V. is 
ſufficiently clear from this poem. —Shakeſpeare ſeems 
to have followedthe jeſt-book inconfideringScoganas 
a mere buffoon, when he mentions as one of Falſtaff's 
boyiſh exploits that he broke Scogan's head at the 
court-gate, [2d Part of Henry TV. act iii.] But Jon- 
ſon has given a more dignified and probably a juſter 
account of his ſituation and character, Maſque of the 
Fortunate Iſles, vol. vi. p. 192. ; 


Mere-fool. Skogan! what was he ? 
Fohphiel. O] a fine gentleman, and Maſter of Arts, 
Of Henry the Fourth's time, that made diſguiſes 
For the king's ſons, and writ in ballad-royal 
Daintily well. 
Mere-fool. But wrote he like a centleman ? Tverſe, 
Johpbiel. In rhime, fine tinkling rlu me, and flowand 
With now and then ſome ſenſe ; and he was paid for't, 
Regarded and rewarded, which few poets 
Are now-a- days. 


This deſeription of Skogan correſponds very well with 
the ideas which would naturally be ſuggeſted by the 
peruſal of the poem before us, and of that addreſſed to 
him by Chaucer. Scc above, p. 15.; and indeed I que- 
{tion whether Jonſon had any other good foundation 
for what he has ſaid of him. 
8. Abalade of yoode coumſcil, tranſlated out of Latin ver- 
fes into Englifb, by Dan Jobn Lydgate. 
9. A lalade made in the preiſe or rather diſpreiſe wo- 
men for their doubleneſs, by Lydgate, according to ml. 
Aſvmol, 6943. 
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10. A baiode warning men to beware of deceitful wo- 
men, by Lyagate, according to mf. Horl. 2251. 

To theſe, which are known to be the works of o- 
ther authors, we ſhould perhaps add an 11th, viz. Ha- 
lade in commendation of our Ladie, as a poem with the 
fame beginning is aſcribed to Lydgate under the title 
of Invocation ta our Lady. Tanner, in v. ELydgate. 

Ihe anonymous compolitions which have been from 
time to time added to Chaucer's in the ſeveral editt. 
ſeem to have been received, for the moſt part, without 
any external evidence whatever, and in direct contra- 
diction to the ſtrongeſt internal evidence: of this fort 
are The Ploxwman's Talr, firſt printed in 1542; [See 
the Diſcourſe, Mc. § 40. n. 32.;] The Story of Gamelyn, 
and The Continuation of TheCanterbury Tales, firſt print- 
ed in Mr. Urry's edition; J -4 Upland, firſt produced 
by Mr. Speght in 1602. Ihave declared my ſuſpicion 
ſin the Gloſi. v. Origenes, I that TheLamentation of Ma- 
rie Magdalene was not written by Chaucer; and I am 
ſtill clearer that The Aſſcemblee of Ladies, A praiſe of 
Wimen, and The Remcaie of Love, ought not to be im- 
puted to him. It would be a waſte of time to ſift ac- 
curately the heap of rubbiſh which was added by John 
Stowe to the ed. of 1561: though we might perhaps 
be able to pick out two or three genuine fragments of 
Chaucer, we ſhould probably find them fo foiled f and 


+ As a ſpecimen of the care and diſcernment with which 
Mr. Stowe's collections were made, I would refer the curious 
reader to what is called A balade, fol. 324, b. ed. Sp. beginn. 

O merciful and o merciable ! 
The four firtt ſtanzas are tound in different parts of an imper- 
fect poem upon the fall of man, mi. Harl. 2251, n. 138 the 
11th ſtanza makes part of an envoy, which in the ſame mf. 
n. 37, is annexed to the poem entitled The Craft of Lovers, 
[among the additions to Chaucer's Works by J. Stowe, j which 
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mangled, that he would not thank us forfaſſerting hi; 
claim to them. 


poem (by the way) though printed with a date of 1347, and 
aſcribed to Chaucer, has in the mſ. a much moreprobable date 
of 1459, near ſixty years after Chaucer's death. There is 
one little piece perhaps by Chaucer, [fol. 224, ed. Sp. ] beginn. 
Alone walking, in thought plaining, Cc. 
which comes nearer to the deſcription of a virelay than any 
thing elſe of his that has been preſerved. See the book quoted 
in the Gloll, v. Firelaye. 


A, B, 
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Conf. 4 
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call: 


E xplanation of the abbreviations by which the Works of 
Chaucer and ſome other books are generally cited in the 


following Gloſſary. 
The Arabian numerals, without any letter prefixed, refer 
to the verſes of Ihe Canterbury Tales in this edit. 


Ed. Sp. 1602. Page 
A, B, C. —Chaucer's A, B, C, 347 
A. F.-Aflemblee of Foules, 233 
An,—Annelida and Arcite, 243 b. 
Aſlr.— Treatiſe on the Aſtrolabe, 249 
Bal. Vil.— Balade of the Village, 319 b. 


Her.— The Hiſtory of Beryn, ed. Ur. p. 600. 
B. K. —Complaint of the Black Knight, 257 b. 
50.— Tranſlation of Bocthius. V. books, 197 b. 


C. D.—Chaucer's Dreme, 334 
C. I. - Court of Love, 327 
C. M. —Complaint of Mars, 309 b. 
C. M. V. —Complaint of Mars and Venus, 308 b. 
C. N. Cuckoò and Nightingale, 316 b. 


Cotg.—Cotgrave's Fr. and Eng. Dictionary. 
Conf. Am. —Gover's Confeſfio Amantis, ed. 15 32. 


C. V. -Complaint of Venus, 310 
I. -The book of the Ducheſſe, commonly 
called Te Dreme of Chaucer, 227 
F. Thc Houſe of Fame. III books, 262 
F. I. The Flour and the Leaf, 344 


Gam.— The Tale of Gamelyn, ed. Ur. p. 36. 
Jun. Etymol. Junii Ety mologicon Ling. Angl. 

by Lye. 
Kilian. Kiliani Etymologicum Ling. Teuton. 
L. W. Legende of good Women, 185 
Lydg. Tra.—Lydgate's Tranſlation of Boccace 

De caſibus virorum illiſtrium, ed. F. Wayland, 
M. — Ihe Talc of Melibeus. 
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Ed. Sp. 1602. Page 
Magd.—Lamentation of Marie Magdalene, 302 


P.—The Perſones Tale. 

P. L,—Tranſlation of Peter of Langtoft, by 
Robert of Brunne, ed. Hearne. 

P. P.—Viſions of Pierce Ploughman, ed. 15 50. 

Prompt. Parv. —Promptorium Parvulorum ive 
Clericorum, ml. Harl. 221.; a dictionary in 
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which many hundreds of Engliſh words are 
tranſlated into Latin, compiled in 1440, by 
a frier preacher, a recluſe, at Lynne in Nor- 
folk. He gives notice, in his preface, that his 
Engliſh is that ſpoken in the eaſt country; 
and accordingly his orthography will be found 
to difter very much from Chaucer's. His name 
was Richard Fraunces, if we may believe a 
mſ. note cited by Hearne, Goff. to P. L. v. 
Nesfte, who has there alſo given an account 
of an edition of this dictionary printed by 
Pynſon in 1499. Dr. Hunter has a copy of it. 
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Prov, Proverbes by Chaucer, 

R.—'the Romaunt of the Roſe, | 

R. G.—Robert of Gloceſter's Chronicle, ed. 
Zearne. 

$h.—Skinner's Etymologicon Ling. Angl. 

SY. —Speght, the editor of Chaucer, 

'F.—Troilus and Creſcide. V books, 

T. L.—Teſftament of Love. III books, 

U;.—\rry, the editor of Chaucer, 


321 b. 


109 


143 


271 b. 
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A GLOSSARY. 


A, which is commonly called the indefinite article, 
is really nothing more than a corruption of the Sa- 
xon adjective ane or an, before a ſubſtantive begin- 
ning w ich a conſonant, It is ſometimes prefixed 
to another adjective, the ſubſtantive to which both 
belong being underſtood, ver. 208. A Frere there 
was, a wanton and a mery. See ver. 165, and the note. 
—]t is alſo joined to nouns plural taken collective- 
ly, as, an hundred frankes, ver. 13201. ; a thou- 
{and frankes, ver. I3206—and to ſuch as are not 
uſed in the ſingular number, as 2 liſtes, ver. 1715. 
See the note. So the Latins faid Une literæ, Cic. ad 
Att. v., andthe French formerly unes lices, unes let- 
tres, unes treves. Froiſſart, v. i. c. 15 3, 237, v. ii. c. 78. 
A, prep. before agerund, is a corruption of on. o goa 
begging, 11884, R. 6719, 1. e. on begging. The prep. 
is often expreſſed at length; oz hunting ben they 
ridden, 1689; To ride oz hawking, 13667.—ln the 
J ſame manner before a noun it is generally a corrup- 
tion of on or in; a'bed, 5989, 6509; a'tire, 6302; 
a Goddes name, 17267; a'morwe, 824; ; a might, 
5784; a'werke, 4335, 5797 though 1 in ſome of 
theſe inſtances perhaps it may as well be ſuppoſed 
to be a corruption of at. A, in compolition, in 
words of Saxon original, is an abbreviation of af or 
i of, of at, of on or in, and often only a corruption of 
the pre poſitive par tiele ge or y. In words of French 


original it is generally to be deduced from the Latin 
ab, "ad, and {ometimes ex, 


A, interj. ah! 1080, 9109. 

Abacke, adv. Sax. backwards, IL. W. 864. 

Avaifi, part. pa. Fr. abaſhed, aſhamed, 8193, 8887. 
Avate, v. Fr. to beat down, P. 227. 
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Abarved, part. pa. Fr. i, aſtoniſhed, R. 3646; 1 
was abawed for marveile. Orig. Moult m'eſbahy de 
la merveille. 

Alge abeye, abie, v. Sax. to ſuffer for, 3936, 12034, 
16162. 

Abet, n. Sax. help, T. ii. 357. 

Abide, v. Sax. to ſtay, 3131, 3. 

Abidden T. 1. 935. 

Alida & Part. pa. . 

Abit for abideth, 16643; R. 4977. 

Able, adj. Fr. fit, proper, 167; R. 986. 

Abote, part. pa. of abate, C. D. 1290. 

Abought, part. pa. of abegge, 2305. 

Abouten, prep. Sax. on-buran, about, 2191, 4146. 

Abraide, v. Sax. to awake, to tart, 4188. See Braid:, 

Abraide, pa. t. awaked, ſtarted, 8937, 10791, 15014. 

Abrede, adv. Sax. abroad, R. 2563. 

Abrege, v. Fr. to ſhorten, to abridge, 9531. 

Abroche, v. Fr. to tap, to ſet abroach; ſpoken of a veſ- 
ſel of liquor, 5759. 

Abuſion, n. Fr. abuſe, impropriety, T. iv. 990. 

Acceſſe, n. Fr. properly the approach of a fever, a fe- 
ver, B. K. 136. 

Accidie, n. Fr. from Ayia, Gr. negligence; ariſing 
from diſcontent, melancholy, c. P. 218, /. 

Accord, n. Fr. agreement, 840. 

v. Fr. to agree, 832. 

Accordeden, pa. t. pl. L. W. 168. 

Accordant, 10417, 

3 1 1458 

Accuſe, v. Fr. to diſcover, R. 1591. 

Achate, n. Fr. purchaſe, 573. 

Achatour, n. Fr. a purchaſer, a caterer, 570. 

Acbeled, part. pa. Sax. choked, L. W. 2006. 

Acheve, v. Fr. to accompliſh, R. 2049, 4600. 

Achkele, { akele ) v. Sax. to cool, C. I. 1076. 
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Acloye, v. A. F. 517, may perhaps mean to cloy, to 
embarraſs with ſuperfluity. 

Acoie, v. Fr. to make quiet, R. 3564. 

Acomberd, part. pa. Fr. encombered, 5 fo. 

Acrole, adj. Fr. crooked, awkward, C. L. 378. 

Adanve, v. Sax. to awake, 10274, T. iii. 1126. 

Ado, v. Sax. to do; it is uſed to expreſs the Fr. à 
faire, to have ado, R. 3036, to have to do; and don 
all that they han ado, R. 5080, Et facent ce qu'ils 
doivent faire, orig. 4801, 

Adon, (corruption of of-don) part. pa. Sax. done away, 
IL. W. 2582. 

Adon, pr. n. Adonis, 2226. 

Adoun, adv. Sax. downward, 2417 — below, 17054. 

Adrad, adradde, part. pa. of adrede, v. Sax. afraid, 
607, 3425. 

Adriane for Ariadne, pr. n. 4487. 

Advertence, n. Fr. attention, J. iv. 697. 

Advacacies, n. pl. Fr. law-ſuits, I. ii. 1469. 

Advocas, n. pl. Fr. lawyers, advocates, 12225. 

Afered, aferde, part. pa. Sax. afraid, frightened, 12218, 
T. ui. 606. | 

AfeRe, n. Lat. affection, R. 5486, T. iii. 1397. 

Affermed, part. pa. Fr. confirmed, 2351, IL. W. 790. 

Afﬀie, v. Fr to-truſt, R. 3155. 

Afray, v. Fr. to affright, 8331. 

n. Fr. diſturbance, 5s 557—fear, R. 4397. 

Afrikan, pr. n. the elder Scipio Africanus, A. F. 41. 

Aſile, v. Fr. to file, poliſh, 714. 

Aforen, aforne, afore, adv. & prep. Sax. z<-fonan, 
before, 

Again, prep. Sax. on-xean, againſt, 2453, 10456; 
toward, 4817, 5419-—adv. 993, 10456. 

Agaſte, v. Sax. to terrify, 1509. 

Agaſt, for agaſted, part. pa. terrified, 2343. 
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Agathon, pr. n. L. W. 526. I have nothing to ſay con- 


cerning this writer, except that one of the ſame 
name is quoted in the prol. to the tragedie of Cam- 
bites, by Thomas Preſton. There is no ground for 
tappoling, with Gloſſ. Ur. that a philoſopher of da- 
mos 15 meant, or any of the Agathoes of antiquity. 

A ins, prep. 12667, as again. 

Agen, ad v. 803, as again. ; 

Avilte, v. Sax. to offend, to ſin againſt, P. 147, 271.— 
Agile, for agilted, pa. t. ſinned, 5674. 

Ago gon,for gon, part. pa. Sax. gone, paſt, 2338, 6445. 

Aer, Fr. a ore, in good part, R. 4349. 

Avreje, (agree) in grief, 14899, T. iii. 864. 

Arrege, v. Fr. to aggravate, M. 247. 

Agroved, part. pa. Fr. injured, agrieved, 4197, L. W. 
345. 

ABI. v. Sax. to ſhudder, 5034—to make to ſhud- 
der, 7231. 

Agreſe, pa. t. ſhuddercd, trembled, T. ii. 930, L. W. 
830. ; ; 

Agrotech part. pa. cloyed, ſurfeited; agrotone with mete 
or drinke. Ingurgito. Prompt. Parv. 

Aguiler, n. Fr. a needle-caſe, R. 98. 

A just, v. Fr. to apply, Bo. ii. pr. 3. 

Alchorns, n. pl. Sax. acorns, Bo. i. m. 6. 

Ainowwe, part. pa. Sax. to ben alete, C. L. 1199, 
to contefs; 1 am aloe, Bo. iv. pr. 4, I acknow- 
ledge. 

Al, alle, adj. Sax. all; al and ſom, 5673, 11910, the 
whole thing; at a/, 8921, 9098, in the whole; ovcr 
%, 7666, 8924, through the whole; in ale manere 
wiſe, 13276, by every kind of means; at alle rightes, 
2102, with every thing requiſite. 

Alain, pr. n. A. F. 316, a poct and divine of the 12th 
century, Beſide his Plandus Nature, or Plaint af 
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Kinde, which is here quoted, he wrote another poem 


of in Latin verſe called Auticlaudianut, to which our 
. Author alludes in F. ii. 478. For the reſt of hi; 
or works ſee Fabric. Bibl. Med. At. in v. Alanus de Ju- 
* ſulis. 
” Alder, aller, gen. ca. pl. of all, do, 825; it is fre- 
quently joined in compoſition with adiectivesof the 
ſuperl. deg. alderfirſt, 9492; alderlait, B. K. 5c; 
_ alderleveſt, T. iii. 240, firſt, laſt, dearcſt of all. 
Al, all, adv. Sax. generally anſwers to the Lat. /- 
15. uino; al alone, 920, quite alone; al hol, 11762, 
entire; al holly, 6678, entirely; 4% in one, C. D. 
650, at the ſame time; all neue, 13308, anew; a! 
only, 13385, T. iv. 1096, ſolely, fingly. It is ſome - p 
W times uſed elliptically for although, or all be it that, } 
2266, all tell I not as now his obſervances ; 247 7, 
ud- all be ye not of o complexion, 
Alarged, part. pa. Fr. eflargi, given largely, C. D. 156. 
W. Alauns, n. pl. a ſpecies of dog. See the n. on ver. 2150, | 
They were much eſteemed in Italy in the Iꝗth ccn- i 
\ots tury. Gualv. de la fluuma, (ap. Murator. Antiq. 
Med. E. t. 11. p. 394, ] commends the governors 
of Milan, “ quod equos emillarios equabus magnis 
* commiſcucrunt, et procreati ſunt in noſtro terri- 
torio Deſtrariinobiles, qui in magno pretio habe u- 
199, tur. Item Canes Alancs altx ſtaturæ et micabilis 
00. * fortitudinis nutrire ſtuduerunt.“' 
Aluye, n. Fr. allay, a mixture of baſe metal, gog 3. 
the All ificatioa, n. Lat. achymical term for making white, 
over 16273. 
Alcaly, n. Arab. a ckymical term for a ſpecics of falt, 
ates, 16278. 
Al hymiftre, n. Fr. alchymiſt, 16672. 
12th Adrian, pr. n. a ar on the neck of the Lion, S. 
at of 10579. 
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and bred was perhaps intended to ridicule the ſolemn 
vows which were frequently made in the days of chi- 
valry to a peacock, a pheaſant, or ſome other noble 
bird. See M. de Sainte Palaye, Sur Panc.cheval. Mem, 

IIe, 1 ill add here, from our own hiſtory, a moſt 
remarkable inſtance of this ſtrange practice. When 
Edward I. was ſetting out upon his laſt expedition 
to Scotland in 1306, he knighted his eldeſt fon and 
ſevcral other young noblemen with great ſolemnity, 
At the cloſe of the whole, (ſays Matthew of Welt- 
min{ter, p. 454,) © Allati ſunt in pompatic4 gloria 
© uo c vel olores ante regem, phalerati retibus 
« aurcis vel fiſtulis deauratis, deſiderabile ſpectacu- 
„lum intuentibus. Quibus v ils, Rex votumn vovii 1)co 
cli et cygnis ſe proſiciſei in Scotiam, mortem [o- 
e hannis Comynct idem la ſam Scotorum virus live 
„ mortuus vindicaturus, Oc. This practiſe is al- 

luded to in Dunbar's wiſh zbat the king were Jolue 
Thomſonnis man, mi. Maitland, ſt. F. 


I wold gif all that ever I have 

'Fo that condition, ſo God me faif, 
That ye had w97wv1t to the fevan 

Ane yeir to be Johne 'Thomſonnis man. 


And fo in the Prol. to the Contin. of The Cant. T. 


ver. 452, the Hoſteler ſays -l make a vowe to the 
pecock ther ſhall wake a foule mill, 


Alege, n. Fr. to alleviate, R. 6626. 

Alege ance, n. Fr. alleviation, . _ 

Alcis, n. Fr. aliſe, the lote- tree, R. 137 

| RY les, n. pl. Fr. veſſels for diſtilling, "ills, 16262. 
Aleglale, n. Sax. a ſtake ſet up before an alchouſe by 


way of Gen, 12255. 


Aleye, n. Fr. an alley, 13491. 
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Alzates, Algate, adv. Sax. alu avs; toutesfois, Fr. 703 t, 
7619. 

Algesir, pr. n. a city of Spain, 57. 

Alivht; v. Sax. to detcend, 8785-4, pa. t. for 
alighted, 985, 2191. : 

Aliſaudre, pr. n. Alexandria, a city in Egypt, 51. 

Allege, v. Fr. to alledge, 9: 32. 

Almegeſt, pr. n. 5765, the Arabs, called the Meyaz.n 
Evvrati; of Ptolemee Almage/thi or Almegifthi, acor- 
tuption of Mig. Sce D* Herbelot, in. v. 

Almandres, n. pl. Fr. almond- trees, R. 1363. 

Alnſſe, n. Sax. from the Lat. Gr. elcem»ſyna, aims, 
7191, P. 269. Almeſſ-s, pl. P. 269, 

Alnath, pr. n. the firſt ſſar in the horns of Aries, whence 
the fixſt manſion of the moon takes its name, Sp. 
11593. 

Alende, { a"londe ) on land, L. W. 2164, 2402. 

Aleny, prep. Sax. on-lonz, 16398; whercon it was 
along, by what it was occalioned; T. ii. TO01, on 
mie is nought alen thine evil face, thy ill fare is not 
occaſioned by me. 

A. i, part. pa. Fr. praiſed, R. 2354. 

Alove, v. Fr. to allow, to approve, 10988, his dedes 
are to alorve for his hardyneiſe, P. L. 281, there- 
tore lords al/oz him litle, or lytten to his reaſon, 
. ©. 1.06 

Alewe, adv. Sax. low, C. L. 1201. 

Alpes, n. pl. bulfinches, R. 658. 

A!s, conj. Sax. alto, 4315, 11902—as, T. v. 367. 

Amulgamins, a chymicai term for mixing of quick- 
lilver with any metal, 16239. 

Ambaſſatrie, n. Fr. embaſly, 4653. 

Imbes as, 4544, two aces at dice, Fr. 

Ambling, part. pr. Fr. 8264. 

Amende, v. Fr. to mend, 3068, 3076. 
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Amenuſe, v. Fr, to leſſen, P. 175, 178. 

Ameved, part. pa. Fr. moved, 8374. 

Amiecs, pr. n. the city of Amiens, R. 3826. 

Amiddes, prep. Sax. at, or in the middle, 2011. 

Amis, adv. Sax. ill, badly, 11610, 17197. Sec Mis. 

Amoneſte, v. Fr. to ad moniſh. 83, to adviſe, M. 274, 
P. 266. 

Among, adv. Sax. together, at the ſame time, at the 
ſame place, R. 690, 388m, Du. 298, ever among, R. 
377 l, ever at the ſame time, Conf. Am. 114, b. 

* prep. Sax. among, 65 34, 9902. Sce then. 

ver. 7 76 I. 

1 orette, n. Fr. an amorous woman, R. 4755—And 
eke as well by Tr. be] amorettes.-Car aiſſi bien font 
amourettes, orig. 4437. 

Amorily, C. L. 1383, is perhaps put by miſtake for 
morily. 

Amortiſed, part. pa. Fr. killed, P. 160. 

Amore, on the morrow, 824, 2491. 

Amphiboloyies, n. pl. Fr. Gr. ambiguous expreſſions, 
'F. iv. 1406. 

An, for on, prep. 11161, R. 2270. 

Ancille, n. Lat. a maid-ſervant, A, B, C, 109. 

-1ncre, n. Fr. anchor, R. 3780. 

And, conj. Sax. if, 768, 10307, 15613, 16714. 

Anelace, n. 359. Sce the note. 

Anes, adv. for ones, ONCE, 4072. 

Anhany, v. Sax. to hang up, 12193. 

Asien feu, part. pa. Fr. reduced to nothing, M. 270. 

Auig ht, in the night, L. W. 1473. 

Ante r, n. Sax. an anchorite or hermit, R. 6348. 

Aunueller, n n. 16480. See the note. 

Annuaciat, part. pa. Lat. forctoid, 14021. 

Andie, n. Fr. burt, trouble, R. 4404. 

Andie, v. to hurt, to trouble, M ] 249. 

Anciful adj. hurtful, unple aant, NI. 248. 
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Antem n. Sax. Anxepn, an anthem, 13590. 

Anticlaudian, F. ti. 478, the title of a Latin poem by 
Alanus de Inſulis. See Alain. 

Anlilegius, Pr. n. Antilochus, Du. 1064. 

Antipbonere, n. Lat. Gr. a book of antiphones or an- 
thems, 13449. 

Anvelt, n. Sax. an anvil, Du. 1165. 

Any, adj. Sax. either, one of two, 7115----It uſually 
ſignities one of many. 

Apaide, part. pa. Fr. paid, fatisfied, 1870, 9439. 

Apaire, v. Fr. See Apeire. 

Ave, n. Sax. metaphoricallya fool, 3389, 16781, the 
monke put in the mannes hode an ape, and in his 
wife's eke, 13370, the monk made a fool of the man 
and of his wife too Win of ae, 16993. See then. 

Apcire, v. Fr. to impair, to detract from, 3149; our 
itate it apeires, P. L. 2g0—to be impaired, to go to 
ruin, T. ii. 329. 


Apert, adj. Fr. open, P. 215, prive and apert, 6696, 


in private and in publick. 
Apies, for opies, n. pl. Fr. opiates, L. W. 2659. 
Appalled, part. pa. Fr. made pale, 10679, 13032. 
Apparaile, v. Fr. to prepare, L. W. 2462. 
Apparence, n. Fr. an appearance; 11577. 
Apperceive, v. Fr. to perceive, 8476. 
Apperceivings, n. pl. perceptions, 10600. 
Appetite, v. Fr. to deſire, to covet, L. W. 1580. 
Appeſe, v. Fr. to object to, to queſtion, 7179, 15831; 
it ſ-ems to be a corruption of oppoſe. 
Approver, n. Fr. an informer, 6925. 
Aprentiſe, n. pl. Fr. apprentices, novices, R. 687. 
AqueintaGe, adj. Fr. caiy to be acquainted with, R. 
22173. 
Ajuite, v. Fr. to pay for, 6742. 
Arace, v. Fr. to draw away by force, 8979. 
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Arande, n. Sax. a meſſage, T. ii. 72. 

Araye, n. Fr. order, 8138 —ſituation, 6484, 13300 
clothing, 650g—equipage, 8821. 

v. Fr. to dreſs, 3689 —to dilpoſe, 8837. 

Ardblaſters,n. pl. Fr. arbaleftres, engines tocaſtdurts, Oc. 
R. 4190. 

Ar. 3 n. R.g15, the herb ſo called; a dead nettle, 
G17. Ur. -Inthe orig. it is mefange, the bird i 
we call a titmouſc. 

Archebiſpop, n. Sax. Lat. an archbiſhop, 7084. 
Archedeiena, n. Sax. Lat. an archdeacon, 6884. 
Archediacre, n. Fr. archdcacon, C. D. 2136. 

A rchexives, 907 f, wives of a ſuperiour order. 

Ardure, n. Fr. burning, P. 253. 

Arede, v. Sax. to interpret, Du. 289. Sec Recde. 

Areiſe, v. Sax. to raile, P. 203, 

Arcrane, n. Fr. arrear, 604. 

Arcſouc, v. Fr. arraiſoner, to reſon with, R. 6220. 

Are, n. Fr. arreſt, conſtraint, 9158—delay, L. W. 


85 50, 


lrejte, v. Fr. to ſtop, 829. 
DS v. Fr. to impute to, 728, P. 205. 
Argo, n. Fr. potters' clay, 16281. 


Arie, Wong ; Arics, one of the ſigns in the zodiack, 
T. iv. 1592, T. v. 1189. 

Arijtoile, pr. n. T0547, a treatiſe on perſpeclive un 
der his name is mentioned by Vincent of ae 
in the 13th century, Spec. Hiftor. I. iii. c. 84, Extat 
ettam liber, qui dicitur, Pe rſpet? iva Ariltotclis. 

Ar, n. 1 r. F. i. 223, as arivazle, 

Arivail:, n. Fr. arrival, F. i. 451. 

In. Lat. a part ot the circumference of a circle, 
4422, 

Arme, n. I'. il. 1650, may perhaps be put for defence, 
jecurity, 
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Arm-grete, adj. Sax. as thick as a man's arm, 2147. 

Armipotent, adj. Lat. mighty in arms, 1984. 

Armles, adj. Sax. without an arm, 14209. 

Armorike, pr. n. Baſſe Bretagne in France, called an- 
ciently Britannia Armorica, 11041. 

Armure, n. Fr. armour, M. 277. 

Arn, pl. n. of a, v. Sax. are, 4706, 8218. 

Arnolde of the nexve togun, pr. n. of a phyſician andchy- 
miſt of the 13th century, 16896. Sce Fabric. Biol, 
Mecd. E. in v. Arnaldus Villanovanus. 

Aroume, F. ii, 32, ſeems to ſignify at large; arowme, 
or more utter, remote. deprope, ſcorſum. Prompt. 
Parv. 

A'row, in a row, probably from the Fr. rue, ſucceſſive- 
ly, 6836, R. 7606. 

Arſmetrile, n. Lat. arithmetick, 1900. See the note. 

Arte, v. Lat. to conſtrain, T. i. 389, C. L. 46. 

Artelries, n. pl. Fr. artillery, M. 277. 

As, adv. Sax. alp. al ſo; omnino ſic. As faſt, T. v. 1640, 
very falt ; as ſwith, 5057,16404, very quickly, im- 
mediately. See the n. on ver. 3172. 

Aſeaunce. Sce the n. on ver, 7327. 

Aden, n. pl. Sax. aſhes, 1304, T. ii. 539. 

Aflale, v. Sax. to ſlaken, to abate, 1762, 3553. 

liche, n. Sax. a fort of poplar, 2923, L. W. 2637. 

Aſpen, adj. of an aſp, 7249. 

Aſpie, v. Fr. to eſpy, 135 21. | 

Afpre, adj. Fr. rough, ſharp, T. iv. 827. Bo. iv. pr. 7. 

Aſprenzſſe, n. ſharpneſs, Bs. iv. pr. 4. 

Aſſaut, n. Fr. aſlault, 991. 

Ajjese, n. Fr. ſiege, 10920. 

Aſſeth, R. 5600, ſuſſicient, enough; , orig. P. P. 
fol. 94, b.; and if it ſuffice not for tb. 

A/iſe, n. Fr. ſituation, R. 1238. 

Aale, v. Fr. to abſolve, to aniwer, 95 28, C. L. 12843 
Milet, imp. m. 2d perſ. pl. 9528, 
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Aſſomoned, part. pa. ſummoned, C. L. 150. 

Aſſure, v. Fr. to contide, TL. i. 681. 

Aſterte, v. Sax. to eſcape, 1597, 6550——to releaſe, 
6896; aſterte tor afterted, part. pa. 1594. 

Ajloned, 8192, aſtumicd, 11651, part. pa. Fr, confound- 
ed, aſtoniſhed. 

Aſtrelabre, n. Fr. aſtrolabe, 3200. 

Aftrologien, n. Fr. aſtrologer. Aſt, 

coc ved, part. pa. Sax, ſtupitied, as in a dream, F. ii. 
41. 

Aſrtone, in a ſwoon, 3821, 6, 10788; T. iii. 1098, a- 
down he fell all todenly in fevouns. 

At, aite, prep. Sax. See the n. on ver. T2542; at aſter 
ſouper, 10616, I1531, as ſoon as ſupper was finiſh- 
ed; at day, 13169, at break of day; at on, 4195, 

. 8313, of one mind. 

take, v. Sax. to overtake, 160 24— for ataken, part. 
pa. 65466. 

Aibre, in three parts, 2935. 

Attamed, part. pa. Fr. entame, opened, begun, 14824 
—taſlcd, ſelt, C. D. 596—diſgraced, C. D. 1128. 

Attempre, adj. Fr. temperate, 14844, M. 243. 
Atiemprely, adv. Fr. temperately, 13192. 

Attour, n. Fr. headdreſs, R. 3718. 

hq, aitcily, adj. Sax. poiſonous, pernicious, P. 20g. 

A tæninne, 3589, u'two; P. 248, in two, aſunder. 

Aty? ar. Sec the n. on ver. 4725. 

Auale,v. Fr. to lower, to let down, 3124— c fall 
doun, I. iii. 627. 

Avance, v. Fr. to advance, to profit, 246. 

Avent, n. Fr. boaſt, 227. 

Aveantage, n. Fr. advantage, 2449. 

Avante, v. Fr. to boaſt, 5925. 

Awvaunt, adv. Fr. lor ward, R. 3958, 4790. 

Juttoriter, n. Lat. a text of Scripture or of ſome re- 
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ſpectable writer. See the n. on ver. 6858, and ver. 
5583, 6790. 

Audiour, n. Lat. a writer of credit, 6794. 

Avenaunt, adj. Fr. becoming, R. 1263. 

Aventaile, n. Fr. See n. on ver. 9080. 

Aventure, n. Fr. adventure, 846. 

Averrois, pr. n. 435. Ebn Roſchd, an Arabian phyſi- 
can of the 12th century. SeeD' Herbelot in v. Roſchbd, 
2nd the authors mentioned in n. on ver. 433. 

Avicen, pr. n. 434, 12823. Ebn Sina, an Arabian phy- 
ſician of theroth century. See D' Herbelat in v. Sina, 
and the anthors mentioned inn. on ver. 423. 

Auglit, n. Sax. apipr, any thing, I. iii. 468. It is 
ſometimes uſed as an adverb; if that the childes 
mother were aught ſhe, 5454; can he ovgt tell a 
merry tale or tweie ? 16065. 

Anxbt, pa. t. of ezve, T. iii. 1801, as ovght, 

Auglitobere, adv. Sax. any where, L. W. 1538. 

Augrim, a corruption of a/gorithn. Seen. on ver, 3210. 

Avis, n. Fr. adviſe, 1870; the king at his avys ſent 
meſſengers thre, P. L. 28s. 

Aviſand, part. pr. obſerving, C. D. 1882. 

Aviſe, v. Fr. to obſerve, T. ii. 276; aviſeth you, imp. 
m. 2d peri. pl; look to yourlclves, take care of your- 
ſelves, 3185. 

Aviſion, n. Fr. viſion, 15120, 9. 

Aumble, n. Fr. an ambling pace, 13214. 

Aumener, n. Fr. aumoniere, a purſe, R. 2087. 

Aumere, n. R. 2271, aumere of ſilke, bourſe de fry, orig. 
It ſcems to be a corruption of t. 

Auntre, v. Fr. corruption of aveiture, to adventure, 

207. 

Auntrous, adj. adventurous, 13837. 

Aurora, Du. 1169, the title of a Latin metrical verſion 

of {:ycral parts of the Bible by Petrus de Riga, Ca- 
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non of Rheims, in the 12th century. Leyſer, in hi; 

Hiſt. Poet. Med. Zvi, p. 692—7 36, has given large 
extracts from this work, and among others the pa(- 
ſage which Chaucer ſeems to have had in his cye, 
See p. 728; 

Aure Jubal varios ferramenti notat ictus. 

Pondera librat in his. Con ſona quæque facit. 

Hoc inventa modo prius eſt ars muſica, quamvis 

Pythagoram dicant hanc docuiſle prius. 


Avwvouterer, avoutrer, n. Fr. an adulterer, . 7. 695 4. 
Awvouterie, avoutrie, n. adultery, 6888, 9309. 
Avorv, n. Fr. vow, 2239, 2419. 
Auter, n. Fr. altar, 2294. 
Amwaite, n, Fr. watch, 7239, 17098. 
Azvaiting, part. pr. keeping watch, 7634. 
Amwaped, part. pa. Sax. confounded, ſtupified, T. i, 
316, L. W. 814. 
Aroayward, adv. Sax. away, 1721. 
Azvreke, v. Sax. to revenge, 10768, R. 278. 
Axe, v. Sax. to alk, 3557. 
Axing, n. requeſt, 1828. 
Ay, adv. Sax. ever, 7406. 
Ayel, n. Fr. grandfather, 2478. 
Ayen, adv. & Prep. P. 246, as again. 
Ayenſt, prep. P. 257, as again. 
Ayenxard, adv. Sax. back, T. it. 751. 
B 


Ba, v. 6015, ſeems to be formed from baſſe, v. Fr. to 
kiſs, 

Bacheler, n. Fr. an unmarried man, 9750—a knight, 
3087, 3465—one who has taken his firſt degree in 
an univerſity, 11438. 

Bachelerie, n. Fr. knighthood, 17074; the bachelerir, 
8146, the knights. Xt 

Bade, pa. t. of bede, 6706, 7449. 
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Badder, comp. d. of bad, adj. Sax. worſe, 10538. 

Bagge, v. to ſwell, to diſdain, $4.; rather perhaps to 
{quint, Du. 624. 

Baggingly, adv. R. 292, ſeems to be the tranſlation of 
en lor, gnoyant, ſquintin Fly. A 

Baillie, n. Fr. cuſtody, government, R. 4302, 7574. 

Biite,v. Sax. tofeed toſtoptofeed, T. i. 192; C. L. 195. 

Balance, n. Fr. doubt, ſuſpenſe, R. 4667 l dare lay in 
balance all that 1 have, 16079, dare wager all t. I. h. 

Bale, n. Sax. miichief, Grrow: 16949. 

Bales, C. L. 80, r. balais, pr. n. Fr. a fort of baſtard 
ruby. 

Balles, n. pl. Sax. the timbers of the roof, 3626. 

Ballad, adj. ſmooth as a ball, bald, 198, 3520. 

Bandon, n. Fr. See Du Cange in v. Abandons. To her 
bandon, R. 1163, to her diſpoſal; a ſon banden, orig: 

Bane, n. Sax. deſtruction, 1099. 

Barbe, n. a hood or muſfer which covered the lower 
part of the face and the ſhoulders, L. ii. 110. Sec 
Du Cange in v. Barbuta. 

Buren, pa. t. pl. of lere, v. Sax. bore, 723. 

Bargaine, n. Fr. contention, R. 2551. 

Bargaret, n. Fr. ber gerette, a tort of ſong, F. L. 348. 

Barme, n. Sax. the hp, 10945, 14750. 

1 loth, 3236, an apron. 

Barre, n. Fr. a bar of a door, 55 2 ſtripe, 331. 

Barreine, ad}. Sax. barren, 8 324. 

Bajilicok, n. a baſiliſk, P. 243. 

Baſſe, n. Fr. a kits, C. L. 797- 

Haſting, part. pr. ſewing lightly, R. 104. 

Batailed, part. pa. Fr. embattled, R. 4162. 

Lathe, for Hot , 408, 4189. 

Paihe, v. Sax. 15273; we ſhould rather ſay ts baſe. 

Paute, ad. Fr. joyous, R. 5674. : 

Foume AIV. D 
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Bauderie, baudrie, u. pimping, 1928, T. iii. 398 ; keep» 
ing a bawdyhouſe, 6887. 

Baudy, adj. dirty, 16103; with baudy cote, Lydęg. Tra, 
b. ix. f. 36, b. 

Bayard, pr. n. Fr. originally a bay horſe; a horſe in 
general, 16881; T. i. 218. 

Bay-window, C. L. 1058, a large window, probably fo 
called becauſe it occupied a whole bay, i. e. the ſpace 
between two croſsbeams. 

Be, pre p. Sax. by, 2577. 

Be, for been, part. pa. Sax. 60, 761T, 9245. 

Beau Semblant, Fr. fair appearance, C. L. 1085, 

Bean Sire, Fr. fair Sir, a mode of addrets, R. 6053, 

Piebledde, part. pa. Sax. covered with blood, 2004. 

Reb! tte, v. Sax. to (tain, T. ii. 1027. 


Beule, v. Fr. to nod, 12330, 17295. 


Declappe, v. Sax. to catch, 15477. 

Hedaceu, part. pa. Sax. made a fool of, 9067. See Dat. 

Bede, v. Sax. to order, to bid to offer, 8236, 9658; 
T. v. 185 —to pray, R. 7374; to bede his necke, 
T. iv. 1105, to offer his neck for execution. 

Bedote,v.Sax, to make to dote, to deccixe, L. W. 1545. 
See Dete. 

Bedrede, :dj. Sax. confined to bed, 7351, 9168. 

Bedreinte, part. pa. drenched, thoroughly wetted, 
C. L. 577. 

Been, n. pl. Sax. bees, 105 18. 

Bell, for bell, pa. t. of befall, v. Sax. T0007, 

Beforen, beforne, ad. & prep. Sax. before. 

Begiled, part. pa. Fr. beguiled, 12208. 

Begon, part. pa. of beoo, v. Sax. gone; wel Legen, 6188, 
R. 5533, ina good way; wobegen, 5338, 11628, far 
gone in wo; worle begon, T. v. 1327, in a worſe way; 
with gold gn, R. 943, painted over with gold, 47, 

Painter, orig. 
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Begonne, part. pa. of bg, v. Sax. begun, 11341. 

Bel alvs, n. Sax. half, hae or part, T. iv. 945. 

Bebefte, n. Sax. promiſe, 4461, 2. 

Bebete, v. Sax. to promiſe, 1856. 

B-hewve, part. pa. Sax. coloured, T. iii. 216. See Zerre. 

Bel i chte, v. Sax. to promiſe, P. 178. 

Diſiiglue, part. pa. promited, 11100. 

B-bihten, pa. t. pl. promiled, 11639. 

B:bave, n. Sax. behoof, advantage, R. 1090. 

Bejaped, part. pa. Sax. tricked, 19853; laughed at, 
T. i. 532. 

Bel nogoc, v. Sax. to confeſs, 1558, 5396. 

Bil amy, Fr. good friend, 12252. 

Bileve, n. Sax. belief; his belewve, 2456, his creed. 

Bille, adj. fem. Fr. fair, T. ii. 288. 

Belle, v. Sax. to roar, F. iii. 713. 

Belle chere, Fr. good cheer, 13335. 

Belle bie, Fr. 6029, 6292. 

Bille Iſaudu, F. ili. 707, the fair Iſaude, the miſtreſs of 
Triilan; the is called ue, L. W. 254. 

B-lmarie, pr. n. See n. on ver. 57 

Belous, n. Sax! bellows, P. 174. 

Bemes, n. pl. Sax. trumpets, 15404; R. 7605. 

Ben, inf. m. Sax. to be, 141, 167. 

pr: t. pl. are, 764, 820, 945. 

part. pa. been, 361, 46s. 

Benched, part. pa. furniſhed with benches, I. W. 204. 

Bend, n. Fr. a band or horizontal ſtripe, R. 1079. 

Bending, n. ſtriping, making of bands or ſtripes, P.183. 

Bene, n. Sax. a bean, 9728; and al n'as wurth a bc, 
R. G. 497. 

Benedicite ! Lat. an exclamation, anſweriag to our 54% 
ws / it wasoften pronounced as a triſy llable, Sencite / 
15399; T. i. 781, iii. 758, 862. 

Þcitigne, adi. Fr. kind, 8973. 
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Benime, v. Sax. to take away, P. 200. 

Beniſon, n. Fr. benediction, 9239. 

. nomen, part. pa. of beni me, taken away, R. I 50g, 

Bent, n. Sax. the bending or declivity of a hill, 1982, 

lierained, part. pa. Sax. rained upon, T. iv. 1172. 

Lerde, n. Sax. beard; to make anyone's berde, to cheat 
him. Sce n. on ver. 4094. 

Bere, n. Sax. a bear, 2060. 

Bere, v. Sax, to hear, to carry; to bere in or on hand, 
to accuſe taltely, 5240, 5975; to perſuade falſcly, 
5814, 5962=to bere the belle, T. iii. 199, to carry 
the prize, 

Bere, n. Sax. a hier, 2902=a pillowbear, Du. 254. 

Bering, n. Sax. behaviour, P. 181. 

Berme, n. Sax. yeſt, 16281. 

Bernard, pr. n. L. W. 16, St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux in the 12th century. Our Author alludes to a 
proverbiai ſaying concerning him, Bernard: ipfe nz 
vidit omnia. See Hoffman in v. 

Bernard, pr. n. 436, a phyſician of Montpelier in the 
T3th century. See the authors mentioned in n. ou 
ver. 433. 

Berne, n. Sax. a barn, 3258. 

Beſant, n. Fr. a piece of gold, ſo called becauſe firit 
coined at Byzantium, now Conſtantinople, Sk. R. 
1106. 

Beſete, v. Sax. to beſcech, 920. 

B. ſet, beſelie, part. pa. Sax. placed, employed, 3299, 


7534. 5 
B. ſex, part. pa. of beſce, v. Sax. befeen: evil beſey, 8841, 
ill-beſeen, of a bad appearance ; richely %, 8860, | 


of a rich appearance. 
Heſbet, part. pa. Sax, ſhut up, R. 4488; T. iii. 603. 
Befbrewe, v. Sax. to curſe, 6420, 7. 
Be/ide, prep. Sax. by the ſide of, 5597, 6002. 
6 
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Ef . part. pa. Sax. ſmutted, 76. 

Hiſpel, part. pa. Sax. ſpit upon, P. 164. 

Ball, beſtad, part. pa. Sax. ſitu 0 it 15 ſome- 
times uſod in an ill ſenſe for % ee, R. 1225. 

107 n. Fr. a beaſt, 1978. 

Bade, adj. ſup. Sax. belt, 1308, 11843. 

Ii, adj. Sax. buſy, 2855. 

Bet, bette, adv. comp. for He, 7523, 13362 

Belale, v. Sax. to give, 3743; to recommend to, $03». 

Betaught, pa. t. recommended to, R. 4438. See the n. 
on ver. 13852. 

Nele, v. Sax. to prepare, make ready; toe fires, 2288. 
2294, to make fires to mend, toheal; tobe nettes, 
3925, to mend nets; to bete ſor ue, T. i. 666, to heal 
ſorrow. 

Bete, v. Fr. to heat, 4206. 

Boicche, v. as lelule. See tlie n. on ver. 13852 

Beth, imp. m. 2d perſ. pl. Sax. be ye, 7656, 17259. 

Belid, betidde, pa. t. & part. of het ide, v. Sax. happencd, 
7773; T. ii. 255. 

Betole, pa. t. of betate, recommended, 1600. 

Betraifed, part. pa. Fr. betrayed; thet have belraiſod, 
thee, P. L. 35. 

Betwix, belwixen, prep. Sax. between, 2134. 

Beꝛvepe, v. Sax. to weep over, T. i. 763. 

Letorey, beurie, v. Sax. to diſcover, 5193, 9747; T. ii. 
537. 

Beye, v. Sax. to buy, 16762. See Abeye. 

2 e, part. pa. Sax. begotten, T. i. 978. 

lac oil, pr. n. Fr. . d-accne il, courteous reception, R. 
298 4, al. The ſame perſon is afterwards called 
Faire N "elcoming, . 5856. 

Bibbed, part. pa. Lat. drun! Kk, 4160. 

ry n. Fr. any great hook, 1632 53 F. ut. 244. 

| bones, See ! the n. on vcr. 12590. 
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Bile, v. as bede, 3641. 

Ris, v. Sax. to ſuffer, 5749. See Abeye. 

Þizine, pr. n. Fr. Beguine, a nun of a certain order, R. 
066x, 7368. Hee Du Cange | In v. Beglinæ. 

Biker, u. Sax. a quarrel, L. W. 2650. 

Bilder, n. Sax. a builder; the bi/der oke, A. F. 176, 
the oak uſed in building. 

Bill, n. a letter, 9811. 

Himenc, v. Sax. to bemoan, R. 2667. 

Bint, for bindeth, C. M. V. 47, 8. 

Birde for bride, n. Sax. R. 1014——hire chere was 
3 as birde in bour, 7. e. as bride in chamber 

ſemple fut comme une eſpouſce, orig. 

Biſmare, n. Sax. abuſive ſpeech, 3963; and bold, and 
abiding, bi/mares to ſuffer, P. P. 108, b. 

Dit, for biddeth, 187, 10605. 

Bitore, n. Fr. a bittern, 6554. 

Bitrent, part. pa. twiſted, carried round, T. iii. 1237, iv, 
870; perhaps from the Sax. bet hy mian, circumdare, 

Bi ꝛuvopen, part. pa. of bexwepe, drowned in tears, T. iv. 
916. 

Blancmanger, n. Fr. 389, ſeems to have been a very 
different diſh in the time of Chaucer from that 
which is now called by the ſame name. There is a 


receipt ſor making it in mſ. Harl. n. 4016: one of 


the ingredients isthe brawne of a capon teaſed ſmall. 

Plundiſe, v. Fr. to flatter, P. 178. 

Blanche fevere, T. 1. 917. See Cotgrave in v. Ficores 
blanches ; the agues wherewith maidens that have 
the greenſickneſs are troubled; and hence i a le. 
fievres blanches, either he is in love or fick of wan- 
tonneſs; C. N. 41, I am ſo ſhaken with the fever: 
white. 

Dle, n. Sax. colour, Magd. 391. 

Bloc, pr. n. 16024, 1695 2, a foreſt in Rent. Ur. 
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Bi:ine, n. Sax: a puſtule, R. 553. 

Blend, v. Sax. to blind, to deceive, T. ii. 1496. 

Blent, pa. t. of blend,'l. v. 1194. 

— pait, pa. 9987, 16545. 

Blent, pa. t. of blench, v. Sax. ſhrinked, ſtarted aſide, 1 
1080; and foper ops it ſhould be underſtood in ver. 
3751, and T. in. 135 2. 

Blered, part. pa. Sax. in its literal ſenſe is uſed to de- | 


ſcribe a particular diſorder ot the eye, attended with 

ſoreneſs and dimneſs of fight, and fo perhaps it 1s to 
be anderſtood in ver. 16198; but more commonly, 
in Chaucer, a man's eve is fad to be blered, meta- [1 
phorically, when he is any way impoſed upon, 17201; 
R. 3912. Scealfo ver. 3863. 

Blve, v. Sax. to ſtay, T. iv. 1357. | 

Blin, v. Sax. to ceaſe, 16639. 

Blige, v. Sax. to bleis, 8428. | 

Blive, belive, adv. Sax. quickly, 5973, 7102. | 

Bl, — * n. Sax. bloſſom, 3324. 

— to bloſſom, 9336. 

Blaſany, adj. full of bloſſoms, 9337. 

Bob-up-and-dowwn, pr. n. of a town in the road to Can- 
terbury, 1695 1: it is not marked in the common 
maps. 

B5bance, n. Fr. boaſting, 6151. 

Phe, n. Fr. 4e, a twelling, a wen or boil, Bo. ili. 
pr. 4. 

Bade, boden, part. pa. of hede, v. Sax. bidden, com- 
manded, 6612. 

Ds 25 pa. t. of bide, v. Sax. remained, T. v. 29. 

Dole, n. Sax. a ſtay or delay, Ar. 120. 

an omen, A. F. 343. 

Hodelin, n. Sax. a dagger, 395 8. 

Hiace, pr. n. 6750, 15248, Bocthius. His moſt popu- 
lar work, De Cenſelatione Phile/pphia, was trunſlated 
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by Chaucer certainly before 1381, {ſee IL. W. 225 
and probably much earlier: the reffections on prede- 
ſtination in T. iv. 966— 1078, (of which there is no 
trace in the Filoſtrato) are almoſt entirely taken 
from Bo. v. pr. 3. Several other paſſages of the fam 
work, which ourAuthor has copied, have been point- 
ed out in the notes on ver. 743, 2923. 

Boiſte, n. Fr. a box, 12241. 

Boi ;ſtous, adj. Sax. boiſterous, rough, 17160. 

Boiſtoufly, adv, rou! ghly „8667. 

Boleler, n. Fr. a buckler, 112. 

Holeling, part. pr. Fr. buckling, 2505. 

Bolet, n. Sax. a bucket, I5 35. 

Bolas, n. bullace, a fort of plumb or ſloe, R. 1377. 

Bole armoniac, 16258, Armenian earth, Fr. Gr. 

Bollen, part. pa. of bolge, v. Sax. ſwollen, B. K. 101. 

Bolt, n. Sax. an arrow, 3264; bolt-upright, 13246, 
ſtraight as an arrow. 

Bone, n. Sax. a boon, petition, 2671; he bade her 
all a bone, 9492, he made a requelt to them all. 

Boras, n. Fr. borax, 632, 16258. 

Bord, n. Fr. a border; the ſide of a ſhip, 3785; over 
bord, 5342. 

Borde, n. Sax. a table, 52. 

Bordel, n. Fr. a brothel——borde/-women, P. 261, 
whores. 

Bordellers, n. pl. keepers of bawdyhonf's, R. 7084. 

Boral, n. Fr. bureau, coarſe cloth of a brow a colour. Sce 
Du Cange in v. Burellus. In ver. 5936 it teems to 
lignify clothing i in general. 

Borel, adj. made of plain coarſe ſtuff, x 102% - folk, 
7454, 6; bore! men, 13961, laymen. So in P. P. 50, 
burel clerks is probably put for lay clerks. 

Borwe, n. Saz. a pledge; hath laid to bor ave, 1924. 
hath pledged; have here my fcith to 4orwe, 11546; 


have! 
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have here my faith for a pledge; Seint John to bore, 
10910, St. John being my ſecurity. 

Biſard, n. Fr. a buzzard, a ſpecies of hawk unfit for 
ſporting, R. 4033. 

Biſſe, n. Fr. a protuberance, 3266. 

Bolt, n. Sax. pride, boaſting, 1410s. 

Bit, adv. aloud; he cracked 5%, 3999; he ſpake thiſc 
wordes boſ?, P. L. 275. 

Bite, n. Sax. remedy, help, profit, 426, 13396. 

Hote, v. Sax. to help, P. 184. 

Bote, pa. t. of bite, v. Sax. bit, 14519; his ſwerd beſt 
bote, P. L. 243. 

Boteles, adj. Sax. bootleſs, remedileſs, T. i. 783. 

Botel, botelle, n. Fr. bottle, 7513, 12820. 

Botorflic, n. Sax. a butterfly, 15 280. 

Botbe, adj. Sax. two together; our bothe labour, T. 5. 
973, the labour of us two together; nogirum ambo—- 
rum labor. In T. iv. 168, ed. Ca. reads, your bother 
love, which might lead one to ſuſpect that bother was 
the ancient genitive cate of he, as aller was of alle, 
See the E/ſury, Cc. n. 27. | 

Bethe, conj. is generally uſed to copulate twomembers 
of a ſentence, but ſometimes more. See ver. 992; 

And rent adoun bothe wall, and ſparre, and rafter— 


and ver. 2300; 
To whom both heven, and erthe, and fee, is ſene. - 


So the Greeks ſometimes uſed Aupltpoy. Od. O. 78. 
Aupoltooy nvdog Te neu HyAcin, Kod OVEIEEþ. 
Brthum, n. Fr. bouton, a bud, particularly of a roſe, R. 
I 721, et al. | 
Bougeren, n. Fr. a Sodomite, R. 7072. 
Boughton-under-blee, pr. n. of a town in Kent, 16024. 
Hou, n. Sax. the body, 2748. 
Boulte, v. Sax. to ſift, to ſeparate the flour of wheat 
from the bran, 15246, 
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Boun, adj. Sax. rcady, 11807 ; and bade hem all to be 
bo tone, P. P. 10, b. 

Bountee, n. Fr. goodneſs, 8033, 101 63. 

Bourde, n. Fr. a jeſt, 17030. 

Bourde, v. Fr. to joſt, 12712. 

Bourdon, n. Fr. a ſtaff, R. 3401, 4092. 

Boure, n. Sax. a houſe, a chamber, 3367, 13672. 

Borve, n. Sax. a bow, 195; a dogge for the bowe, 6951, 
9888, a dog uſed in ſhooting. 

Boxe, n. a blow, L. W. 1386. 

 Bracer, n. Fr. armour for the arm, III. 

Bradvardin, pr. n. 15 248, Thomas Bradwardine, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury in 1349. His book 7: 
Ceuſa Dei, to which our Author alludes, is ia priat, 
Sec Tanner in v. Bradowardinus. 

Draide, n. Sax. a ſtart, L. W. 1164; at a braide, R. 
1336. Taateff. orig. 

Braide, v. Sax. to awake, to ſtart, 4283, 6381. Sce 
Abraide. Out of his wit he aide, 11339, 1425, he 
ran out of his ſenſes; in ver. 5257 it ſigniſics to take 
olf. See alſo F. i. 588, 

Braket, n. Brit. bragod, a ſweet drink made of the wort 
of ale, honey, and ſpice, 3261: it is (till in uſe in 
Wales. Richards in v. Bragad. 

Praſil, n. a wood uſed in dying to give a red colour, 
15455.—This paſſage of Chaucer is a deciſive proct 
that the Brazil-wood was long known by that name: 
beſore the diſeovery of the country ſo called in Ame- 
rica. Sec Huetiana, p. 268. In the inventory of the 
elſ:&tsof Henry V. Rot. Parl. 2 H. VI. m. 20, is the 
following article, 11 Graundes peces du Bracilc, p'\i 
Vis. Vii d. 

Brat, n. Sax. a coarſe mantle, 16349. 

Itech, n. Sax. breeches, 12882. 
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Zr-de, n. Sax. breadth, 1972; in brede, T. i. 531, 
abroad; in F. ili. 132 it feems to be put for brides 
Breme, adj. Sax. furious, 1701 ; full ſcharply and full 

rim, P. L. 244. 

Breure, v. Sax. to burn, 2333— rent, pa. t. & Part. 
burnt, 2427, 2959. 

Breuniugly, aclv. Sax. hotly, 1566. 

Breres, n. pl. Fr. briars, 1534. 

Iro, v. Sax. to burſt, 1982, 11071. 

Bret-ful, adj. 689. In the n. on this ver. I ſhould have 
obſerved that the ſame word occurs in the ſame ſenſe 
in ver. 2166, and in F. iii. 1033 : the ſenſe is much 
more clear than the etymology. 

Brile, n. Fr. properly what is given to a beggar; what 
is given to an extortioner or cheat, 6960. 

Briben, inf. m. Fr. to beg, 4415, or perhaps to ſteal. 
See Rot. Parl. 22 E. IV. n. zo, have ſtolen and bribed 
ſignetts, (cygnets.) And ſo in P. P. 115, b. a bri- 
bour ſeems to ſignify a thief, as bribors, pilors, and 
pikcharncis, are claſſed together; and (till more 
plainly in Lydg. Tra. 152; 

Who ſaveth a thefe whan the rope is knet 
With ſome falſe turne the bribour will him quite. 
See alſo Aucicut Scottifh Poems, p. 171, ft. vii. I. 3. 

Briboures, 6949. Upon ſecond thoughts I believe that 
| was wrong in adopting this word from mf. C. 1, 
and that we ſhould rather read, with other ml. ; 

Certain he kde of H iberies mo. 
See the n. on ver. 2469. 

Bridale, n. Sax. a marriagefcalt, 4373. 

Briddes, n. pl. Sax. birds, 10925. 

Brige, n. Fr. contention, M. 304. 

Brite, n. Sax. breach, ruin, 14700. 

Prizzme, adj. R. 1836; T. iv. 184, as breme. 

Bowpe, n. a treaty by a broker or agent, 3375; R. 6977, 
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Broche. Sce Account of Chaucer's Works, Cc. vol. xiv, Burne A 
P- 13. R. « 
Broiled, part. pa. Fr. braided, woven, 1051. Baſe bo 
Broilins, part. pr. throbbing, quavering, 3377. 1 5 
Bromebolme, pr. n. a priory. in Norfolk, 4284; the 715 
roode of Brombolme is mentioned in P. P. 24. 159. 
Bronde, n. Fr. a torch, 965 1 lorni 
Breofien, part. pa. of breſte, 3827. But, pr 
Brutel, adj. Sax. brittle, 9155; M. 286. | ba) 
Brotelnaſſe, n. brittleneſſe, 9155. but 
Bratherbed, n. Sax. brotherly affection, 12972. very 
Brouded, part. pa. Fr. brods embroidered, 14287. t * 
Brouken, inf. m. Sax, to brook, enjoy, uſe, 10182, ly in 
15306. but 
Buckes hoarne, a buck's horn, 3387; to blow the buctes mo 
borne is put for any uſeleſs employment. — 
Butte, n. Fr. a blow, P. 161. 1ynd 
Bugle-horn, n. a drinking veſſel made of horn, 11565. Burom 
Gloſſ. Ur. derives it from bacule cornu; the gloll. Buxum 
to Anc. Scott. Po. explains bovgle to mean a buffalo. Dy, pr 
I have been told that in ſome parts of the north a * t 
bull is now called a 6ooglc. 12 
IJ 


Bumble, v. Sax. to make a humming noiſe; in ver. 6554 
it is uſed to deſcribe the noiſe made by a bittern. 5 4 
Burdoun, n. Fr. berrdon, a humming noitc, the baſs in * 


mulick, 675, 4163. ty, 
Buriels, n. pl. Sax. buryingplaces, 15654. a 
Burned, part. pa. Fr. burnithed, 1985. , uo 
Burnel the afſe, 15 318. See the note. The ſtory ſuppo- _— 
rede 


ſes that the prie ſt's fon, when he was to be ordain- 3 
ed, directed his ſervant to call him at cockcrow- Ayrafi 


ing, and that the cock whoſe leg he had formerly Nu 
broken having overheard this, purpoſely refrained 2 
ul 


from crowing at his uſual time, by which artiſice 
the young man was ſuſfered to ſleep till the ordina- 
non was over. 
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Burnette, n. Fr. brwnette, cloth died of a brown colour, 
R. 226, 4756. See Du Cange in v. Burnetum. 

Buſt, n. Fr. a buſh, R. 54 „102. 

10 but, adv. & con. 2x. but, ſed, 482 4-unleſe, 

, 13115; I n' ere 8 loſt, non Hu niſi perdita, 
I; 32435 16069 —oniy, 11349, which that am du 
lorne. 

But, prep. Sax, without, gloſſ. Cr. I cannot ſay that 
havè myleif obſerved this prepoſition in Chaucer, 
but I may have overlooked it. The Saxons uſed it 
very frequently „and how long the Scottiſh writers 
have laid it aſide Iam doubt ful. It occurs repeated- 
ly in p. Douglas; but ſpot or fault, p. 3, T. S3 poete 
but pe e, P- 91. 195 but and ben, p. $23.3. 40, with- 
out aud within; butan and binnan,originally, I ſup- 
poſe, bi utQn and bi innan. By and with arc often 
ſynonywous. 

Buxome, adj. Sax. obedient, civil, 13107, 13172. 

Buxumty, adv. Sax, obe dic -ntly, 98062. 

Dy, prep. Sax. has ſometimes the fignification of in ; 
by the morwe, 10 5965, in the morning or daytime. 

Ee the note; by his life, R, 5955, in his lifetime 
It is ſometimes uſed adverbially; by and by, 101g, 
4141, near, hard by.— By and by, /oillatim, Prompt. 
Parv. Ste R. 4581, theſe were his wordes by and 
ty, i. e. ſevcrally, diſtinctly; and fo perhaps this 
phraſe ſhould be underſtood in the paſſages above 
quoted. 

Bvforne, See Beforne. 

Byleve, v. Sax. to Nay, 10297 ; T. iii. 624. 

Byraft, part. pa. of lyrere, v. Sax. bereved, taken a- 
way, 1303. 

h 57 ord, n. Sax. a proverb, T. iv. 769. 

Value XI. 
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C. 

Cacebe, v. to catch, P. 243. 

Cadence, n. Fr. F. ii. 114. See the n. on ver. 17354, 
and Fun. Etymolog. in v. 

Cairrud, pr. n. of a city in Bretagne, 11120, 

Calc, n. & adj. Fr. chetif, a wretch, wretched, 1719, 
1948. 

Ca/cination, n. Fr. a chymical proceſs by which bodies 
are reduced to a calx, 16272. 

Caleuled, pa. t. Fr. calculated, 11596. 

Cloris, R. 7093, is probably miſwritten; the orig. 
has la poire du caillouel, 12468. Cotgrave ſays that 
cailloutt is the name of a very ſweet pear. 

Cali tone, pr. n. 12539; it ſhould be Laccdomie. See 
the n. on ver. 12537. 

Caliophia, pr. n. F. iii. 182. We ſhould rather read Ca- 
lvſa, with the two Bodl. mſſ. for Calypſo. 

Calle, n. Fr. a ſpecies of cap, 6600; T. iii. 775. 

Camaille, n. Fr. a camel, 9072. 

Cameline, n. Fr. a ſtuff made of camel's hair, R. 7367. 

Camuſe, adj. Fr. flat, 3922, 3972. 

Can, v. Sax. to know, 4467, 5638. Sec Conne. 

Canance, adj. Fr. Canan-an, 155 27. 

Cane, pr. n. Cana in Galilve, 5593. 

Cane!, n. Fr. canal, channel, Du. 943. 

Canelle, n. Fr. cinnamon, R. 1370. 

Canevas, n. Fr. canvas, 10497. 

Canon, 12824, the title of Avicenne's great work. Sce 
TY Herbelot in v. Canum. 

Cuintel, n. Sax. a fragment, 3010. 

Cape!, n. Lat. a horſe, 17013, 4; and gave him cable 

to his carte, P. P. 109. 
Calitaine, n. Fr. a captain, 12516. 
Cu/itclic, n. Lat. thc Capitol at Rome, 14621, 3. 
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Cat pe, n. Lat. a cap or hood; to ſet a man's cap, 588, 
3145, to make a fool of him. 

Captif, adj. Fr. captive, T. iii. 383. 

Cardiacle, n. Fr. Gr. a pain about the heart, 1247. 

Carectes, n. pl. Lat. Gr. characters, P. P. 6r. 

Corfe, pa. t. of carve, v. Sax. cut, 145 19. 

Cerle, n. Sax. a churl, a hardy country fellow, 547. 

Carmes, n. pl. Fr. Carmelite friars, R. 7462. 

Carole, n. Fr. a fort of dance, 1933. 

Carole, v. Fr. to dance, 2204; in caroling, 16813, in 
dancing. 

Carpe, v. to talk, 476; by carping of tonge, by ſpeech, 
P. P. 566. 

Carraine, n. Fr. a carrion, dead or putrified fleſh, 2015, 
14542. 

Carrile, n. Fr. a large ſhip, 7270. 

Curie, n. Sax. a chariot, 2024. 

Carter, n. Sax. a charioteer, 2024. 

Can. Fr. cas, chance, 846; upon cas, 3661; T. i. 271, 
by chance. 

Cat, n. Fr. caſſe, a caſe, quiver, 2360. 

Cu/iodere, pr. n. M. 265, Caſſiodorus, a Roman ſena- 
tor and conſul, A. C. 513; ſeveral of his works are 
extant. See Fabric. Bill. Lat. and Bibl. Med. At. 

Caſt, n. Sax..a contrivance, 3605, 2470. 

Cate, v. to throw, T. iti. 712; L. W. 1931—to con- 
trive, M. 316. 

Caſteloigne, pr. n. Catalonia in Spain, F. ui. 15 8. 

Caſnel, adj. Fr. accidental, T. iv. 419. 

Catapuce, n. Fr. a ſpecies of ſpurge, 14971. 

Catel, n. Fr. goods, valuable things of all forts, 542, 
3977, 4447. 

Crterzrarve, 5936. To gon a catera ed ſeems to ſig- 
nify the ſame as to go a caterwawing, or caterwaw = 
ling, as it has bcen called by later writers. 
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Cautau, pr. n. See the n. on ver. 3227. 
Caught, pa. t. & part. of catch, 8986, 11824. 
Cavilatioun, n. Fr. cavil, 7718. 

Cecile, Cecilie, pr. n. Cecilia, 15664, 15636. 

C., R. 7258, ce, A. F. 481, are miſprinted for 

ſeiſe, v. Fr. to ſeize, to lay hold of. 

Celerer, n. Lat. Celerarias, the oitcer in a monaſtery 
who had the care of the proviſions, 13942. 

Celle, n. Lat. a religious houte, 172 : it ſeems to be 
put tor a man's head, 13978. See alſo 1378. 

Celſitude, n. Fr. highneſs, C. L. 611. 

CGenſer, n. Fr. an incenſe-pot, 3340. 

Cen/ing, part. pr. Fr. famigating with incenſe, 3347, 

Centaurie, pr. n. of an herb, 14909. 

Cercle, v. Fr. to ſurround, R. 1619. 

Cercles, n. pl. Fr. circics, 2039. 

Cerial, adj. Fr. belonging to the ſpecies of oak called 
cerrus, Lat. cerre, Ital. cerre, Fr. 2292. 

Certain, adj. Fr. is uſed ſometimes as a ſubſtantive; 
of unces a certain, 10244; a ceriai;: of goid, 16492; 
7. e. a certain number of ounces, a certain quantity 
of gold. 

Certain, certcs, adv. certainly, 3495, 6790. 

Ceriſe, n. Fr. whitelead, 632. 

Ceſcd, part. pa. for ſciſcd, C. M. 87, is uſcd in a legal 
ſenſe; to that he be c-/ed therwith, till that he be 
poſſeſſed thereof, till he have ſciſin thereof. 

Ce, v. Fr. to ceaſe, T. ii. 483. 

Chace, v. Fr. to chaſe, to purſue, 8217, 8269. 

Chu ſe, v. Fr. to grow warm or angry, P. 216. 

Choffare, n. Sax. merchandiſe, 4558, T3215. 

Chafare, v. Sax. to merchandiie, 4559. 

Chaiere, n. Fr. a chair, 14531; the chair or pulpit of 
a profeſſor or preacher, 7100. 

Chalcis, 4138. See the note. 
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Chamberere, n. Fr. a chambermaid, 5882, 869. 

Cham partie, n. Fr. a ſhare of land, a partnerthip in 
power, 195 T. I. ydgate has the ſame expreſtion, 
Tra. 139, b. viii. 

Chant, ple ure, n. Fr. a ſort of proverbial expreſſion 1 for 
ſinging and weeping ſucceſſively, An. 323. oct 
Lys. Tra. ſtan. the laſt, where he ſays that his 
book is 

Lyke chantepleure, now ſinging now weping. 
In mt. Harl. 4333, isa ballad which turns upon this 
expreſſion : it begins Moult vaut micux pleure chante 
que ne fait chante pleure. 

Chanterie, n. Fr. an endowment for the payment of a 
prieſt to ting maſs agrecably to the appointment of 
the founder, 512. There were thirty-five of thete 
chanteries cltablithed at St. Paul's, which were icr- 
ved by fifty-four prieits, Dugd. Hiſt. pref. p. 41. 

Chatman, n. Sax. a merchant or trader, 13184, 6. 

Chapmanhede, n. Sax. the condition of a chapman or 
tradeiman, 13168. 

Cha', n. Fr. a chariot, 2140, 14366. 

Charbovcle, n. Fr. a carbuncle, 13800. 

Charye, n. Fr. a load, burthen, buſineſs of weight; it 
n'tre no char e, 2289, it were no harm; of which 
there is no charge, 10073, from which there i is no 
conſequence to be expected; of that no cl, 
16217, no matter ſor that. 

Charge,v. Fr. to weigh, to ineline on account of weiglit, 
F. ti. 237 -v hich char geth not to ſay, T. iii. 15 82, 
which it is of no importance to ſay. 

Chargeant, 8 pr. burthenſome, M. 269; P. aal. 

Charmere{/e, n. Fr. an enchantreſs, F. iii. 171. 

Chaſtetaine ne, n. Fr. the wife of a chaſtelain or lore of 
a caltie, R. 3740. 

Choſtic, v. Fr. to chaſtiſe, R. 6993. 
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Clannteclere, pr. n. of a cock, 14855. 

Checkere, n. Fr. a cheſsboard, Du. 660. 

Chees, pa. t. of che, v. Sax. chote, 9471, T0039. 

Cheffis, R. 7091; we ſhould read chefes. The orig. has 
Fromages. 

Chele, Du. 659, a term at cheſs, to give notice to the 
oppoſite party that his king, if not removed or 
guarded by the interpoſition of ſome other piece, 
will be made priſoner : it is derived originally from 
the Perſian ſbdb, i.e. king, and means, take care of 
your king. See Hyde, Hift. Shahilud, p. 3, 4. 

Cheketatoun, 13664. Sce the note. 

Chelemate, or firpply ate, is a term uſed at cheſs when 
the king is actually made priſoner, and the game 
conſequently finiſhed. he Perſian phraſe is /- 
mit, i. e. the king is conquered, I. ii. 754; Du. 659, 
660. See Hyde, Hit. SLabilud, p. 15 2. 

Clelaundre, n. Fr. a goldfinch, R. 8. 

Chepe, v. Sax. to cheapen, to buy, 5850. 

Chepe, n. cheapneſs, 6105; F. iii. 884. 

Cheps, pr. n. Cheapſide in London, 756, 4375. 

Cherche, n. Sax. a church, 2762. 

Chere, n. Fr. countenance, appearance, 8114, 8117= 
entertainment, good cneer, 13257. 

Cherice, v. Fr. to cheriſh, 14438. 

Cherifance, n. Fr. comfort, R. 3337. 

Cherl,n. Sax. a man of mcan birth and condition, 6740, 
7764. 

Cherliſb, adj. illiberal, 1 1827. 

Ches, n. Fr. the game of cheſs, 11212. 

Cheſe, v. Sax. to chuſe, 6480, 11398. 

Cheſe, for <:ſ#th, 6497. 

Ch-fte, n. Lat. a cofhn, 7905. 

Chee, n. debate, P. 201. 

Cheſtrine, n. Fr. thecheſtnut-tree, 2924the cheſtii 

fruit, R. 1375. . 
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Chevachic, n. Fr. an expedition. See the n. on ver. 85 
and ver. 16999. 

Chevalrie, n. Fr. knighthood, the manners, exerciſes, 
and valiant exploits, of a knight, 45, 2108, 2186. 

Chevalrous, adj. valiant, I. v. 802. 

Cheve, v. Fr. to come to an agreement or concluſion; 
yvel mote he cee, 16693, ill may he end. See ver. 
4172, ye, they hal have the flour of yvel endiug. 

Chereſaile, n. Fr. a — R. 1082: the word does 
not occur in the orig. in this place, but it is uſed in 
ver. 21897; 

Et pour tenir la cheveſaille | 
Deux fermeaux d'or au col luy baille. 

Chevetain, n. Fr. chieftain, 2557. 

Cheviſance, n. Fr. an agreement for borrowing of mo- 
ney, 13259, 13277, 12321. 

Chiche, adj. Fr. niggardly, ſparing, R. 5588. 

Chichevache, See the n. on ver. 9064. 

Chiderefſe, n. Sax. a female ſcold, R. 4266. 

Chidefler, n. Sax. a female ſcold, 9409. 

Chiertee, n. Fr. tenderneſs, affection „5978, 13266. 

Chile, n. Sax. a chicken, R. 541. 

Chimbe, n. Sax. the prominent part of the ſtaves be- 
yond the head of a barrel, 3 38.) . 

Chimbe, v. to ſound in conſonance like bells, 3894. 

— n. Fr. a chimney, I. iii. 1147. 

Chinche, adj. as chiche, R. 5998; Conf. Am. 10g, b 

Chincherie, n. niggardlinets, M. 298. 

Chirche, n. Sax. a charc! iN, 12262. 

Chirchereve, n. Sax. a churehe arde n, 6889. 

Cbirchha te, n. Sax. a churchyard, P. 260. 

Chirt, v. Sax. to chirp as a ſparrow, 7386. 

Chirking, n. a diſagrecable ſound, 2006; F. iii. 853. 

(hit, for chideth, 16389. 

Chivec bee, n. as ehevuebie, 16999. 
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Cliver, v. Sax. to ſhiver, R. 1732; B. K. 231. 

Cierges, n. pl. Fr. wax tapers, R. 6248. 

Cipioun, pr. n. Scipio, R. 10. 

Cipris, pr. n. Venus, F. 11. 10. 

Circes, pr. n. for Circe, 1946. 

Citee, n. Fr. a city, 941. 

Citole, n. Fr. a muſical inſtrument, 1961. Sir John 
Hawkins, in his very curious Hi,. of Mufich, v. ii. 
p. 106, n. ſuppoſes it to have been a ſort of dulcimer, 
and that the name is a corruption of the Lat. ci. 
Beſide the paſſage which he has quoted from Gow:rr, 
Conf. Am. 178, it is mentioned again in fol. 199, a- 
mong the inſtruments which /ezoned lorve. See alſo 
Dau Cange in v. Citola, and M. de la Ravalicre, Pocſics 
du Roy de Navarre, t. i. p. 248. 

Citrin, adj. Fr. of a pale yellow or citron colour, 2169. 

Citrination, n. a chymical term. Arnoldus in Haſurio, 
mſ. I. i. c. 5; ** Citrinacio nihil alind eſt quam com- 
pleta albedinis dige ſtio, nec albedo eſt aliud quam 
© nigredinis ablatio.” Gloſſ. Carpent. in v. 

Clamben, pa. t. pl. of climb, v. Sax. F. iii. 1061. 

Clapers, n. pl. Fr. rabbit-burrows, R. 140;. 

Clappe, v. Sax. to knock repeatedly, 7163, 6—to talk 
taſt, 9076. 

Clappeih, imp. m. 2d perl. pl. 9076. 

C!apping, n. nciſy talking, 8875. 

Ciapſrd , claſpe d, 275. 

Carre, n. Fr. wine mixed with honey and ſpices, and 
afterwards ſtrained till it is clear, 1473, 9717; it 
was otherwite called piment, as appears ſrom the 
title of che follow ing receipt in the Medulla Cirur- 
gie Rolandi, mi. Bodl. 761, fol. 86; © Claretum bo- 
num, five pigmentum.—Accipe nucem molſcha- 
tam, cariofilos, gingebas, macis, cinamomum, ga- 
* langum; quæ omnia in pulverem redacta diſtem- 
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te peta cum bono vinocum tertia parte mellis ; poſt 
te cola per ſacculum, et da ad bibendum. Et nota, 
quod illud idem poteſt fieri de cerevifia.” And ſo 
in R. 5967. Clare is the tranſlation of piment, 
orig. 11453. 

Clattereden, pa. t. pl. of clatter, v. Sax. 2425. 
Claudian, pr. n. his poem De raptu Preſerping is al- 
luded to in v. 10106. See allo F. i. 449, iii. 419. 

Clauſe, n. Fr. an end or concluſion, T. ii. 728. 

Claw, v. Sax. to ſtroke, T. iv. 728; he awed him 
on the back, 4324, he ſtroked him on the back to 
encourage him; to claw on the gall, 6522, ſigni- 
fies the fame as to rub on a fore place. 

Cled, for clad, T. iii. 1527. 

Cleneneſſe, n. Sax. purity, 7465, 7492. 

Clepe, v. Sax. to call, 3432—to name, 461r. 

Clergie, n. Fr. the clerical profeſſion, 6859. 

Clergial, adj. learned, 16220. 

Clergion, n. a young clerk, 13433. 

Clerk, n. Fr. a perfon in holy orders, P. 259—a man 
of learning, 482 -a ſtudent at the univerſity, 3199, 
6109; the Clerk of Oxenforde. See his character, 
ver. 287—310. | 

Cleves, n. pl. Sax. rocks, L. W. 1468. See Clife. 

Clife, n. Sax. a rock, L. W. 1495. 

Clifte, n. Sax. a cleft, 7727. 

Clitet, n. Fr. a key, 9991, 5, 7. 

Cliale, v. Fr. to ring, 12926——v. neut. to tinkle, 
12598. 

Clippe, v. Sax. to cut hair, 3324—to embrace, 20287. 

Clipfy, adj. as if eclipſed, R. 5249. 

Clobbed, adj. Sax. like a club, 13904. 

Cliſtre, n Fr. a cloiſter, 268 tan incloſure, 15511, 

Clomben, pa. t. pl. of climb, v. Sax. 3636. 

Cliſer, n. Fr. an incloſure, R. 4069. 
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Clote-leſe, a leaf of the burdock or clotebur, 16045. 

Clotered, part. pa. Sax. cloited, 2747. 

Cloue-giloſ. . Ser the n. on ver. 13692. 

Cloutes, n. v1. Sax. {mall pieces, 9827. 

Clum, 3639. This word ſcems to be formed from the 
Sax. v. clumian, mu//itare, murmurare, to expreſs the 
mumbling noife which is made by a congregation 
in accompanving prayers which they cannot per- 
fecily repezt. 

Coapulat, part. pa. Lat. curdled, 16279. 

Cockes bones, 16958, 17240, a corruption of a ſamiliar 
oath, which appears undiſguiſed in ver. 12629. 

Cad, n. Sax. a bag, 12403. 

Cofre, n. Fr. a cheſt, 300, 8461. 

Copge, n. Sax. a cockboat, L. W. 1479. See Du Cang: 
in v. Cogo. 

Coilons, n. pl. Fr. teſticles, 12886. 

Coize, n. Fr. a piece of money, 9044—2 quince, R. 
1373. 

Coint, adj. Fr. neat, trim, C. D. 1824. 

Coke, n. Lat. a cook. See his character, ver. 381—9. 

Goheney. See the n. on ver. 4206. 

Cokewwold, n. a cuckold. Hou this word has been form- 
ed is difficult to tay, but probably it has ſome rel2+ 
tion to the Fr. cocu. In the beſt mf]. of The Canter- 
bury Tales it is conſtantly ſpelled as above, and is 

| always, I believe, to be pronounced as a triſyllable. 
See ver. 3154. 3226, 6796, 7198, 10130, 12316, 
The author of The Remedie of Love, ver. 266, /eq. 
pretends that the true orthography of this word 
is cobcold, according to a moſt abſurd etymology 
which he has there given of it ; an additional proot 
(if any were wanted) that 'The Remedie of Love 
was not written by Chaucer. 

Col. See the n. on ver. 15221. 

Cold, v. Sax. to grow cold, 5 299. 
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Coley, n. Fr. a collar, 3239; T. v. 1659. 

Colered, part. pa. collared, wearing collars, 2154. 

Collation, n. Fr. a conference, 8201. 

Collin ges, n. pl. Fr. embraces round the neck, T. L. ii, 
340. | 

Coltifh, adj. Sax. playful as a colt, 9721. 

Columbine, adj. Lat. belonging to a dove, dovelike, 
10015. 

Combre-world, n. an incumbrance to the world, T. iv. 
279. 

Combuſt, adj. Lat. burnt, 16279 a term in aſtrology 
when a planet is not more than 82 30 diſtant from 
the ſun, T. iii. 718. 

Come, for cometh, 15710. 

Commenſal, n. Fr. a companion at table, T. L. i. 319. 

Commune, n. Fr. commonalty, 7946. 

Communes, n. pl. commoners, common people, 2511. 

Compaignable, adj. Fr. ſociable, 12934. 

Compame, for compagne, 3709. See the note. 

Compas, n. Fr. a compaſs, a circle; the Trine compas 
155 13, the Trinity; an appellation borrowed, as it 
ſcems, from the common emblem of that myſtery, 
a circle circumſcribing a triangle—contrivance, F. 
i. 461, iii. 80. 

Compaſment, n. L. W. 1414, 

Compaſſing, n. 1998, 

Compaſs, v. to contrive, L. W. 1412; he compaſſed his 
thought, 5011, he contrived in his thought. 

Compenable, adj. Fr. 14878, as compaignable. 

Compere, n. Fr. a goſſip, a near friend, 672, 4417. 

Complin, n. Fr. complie, evenſong, the laſt ſervice of 
the day, P. 179—ſinging in general, 4169. 

Compotened, part. pa. compoſed, put together, L. W. 
2374; F. ii. 521. 

Compte n. Fr. account, R. 5026. 

Concete, n. Fr, conception, apprehenſion, Bo. iii. pr. 10. 
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Condeſcende, v. Fr. to yield, 10721. 

Condiſe, n. pl. Fr. conduits, R. 1414. 

Con fecture, n. Fr. compoſition, 12796. 

Con fuſe, adj. Fr. confounded, 2232, 15931; he becams 
ſo confuſe, he conneth not loke, P. P. 47, b. 

Con jecte, v. Fr. to project, R. 6928. 

Coniſaunce, n. Fr. underſtanding, R. 5465. 

Conjure, v. Fr. to adjure, 13574. 

Conne, v. Sax. to know, to be able; I ſhal not conne an- 
ſwere, M. 306, I ſhall not know how, or be able, to 
anſwer; thou ſhall never--coz knowen, R. 7135, thou 
malt be never able to knoW— to conne thank, to be 
pleaſed or obliged; ſcavoir grs, Fr. 1810, 3066; to 
conne maugre, R. 459, to be diſpleaſed, ſcavoir ma! 
gre, Orig, 

Conſeil, n. Fr. counſel, 9237. | 
Conſentant, part. pr. Fr. conſentant of this curſedneſie, 
12210, conſenting to t. c. a 

Conſerve, v. Fr. to preſerve, 15855. 

Confiftory, n. Fr. ſignifies uſually an ecelc ſiaſtical court, 
but in v. 12099, 12191, any court of juſtice. 

Conſtablerie, n. Fr. a ward or diviſion of a caſtle under 
the care of a conſtable, R. 4218. See Du Cange in 
v. Conſlabularius caſtri, 

Conflantine, pr. n. Sce the n. on ver. 9684. 

Contele, n. Sax. contention, 2004; T. v. 1478. 

Contenance, n. Fr. appearance, pretence, 4419, 16732. 

Contract, part. pa. Lat. contracted, P. 172. 

Contrariauntes, part. pr. is uſed in the plural number, 
according to the French cuſtom, L'. L. i. 319, b. 
oppoſing, contradicting. 

Contrarie, v. Fr. to contradict, 6626. 

Contrarious, ad}. Fr. oppohte, 62809; perverſe, 6362. 

Contrary, n. Fr. adverſary, 1861. 

Contrefete, v. Fr. to counterfeit, imitate, 130, 15327 

Controve, v. Fr. to invent, R. 4249, 7547. 
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Crulubernial, adj. Lat. familiar, P. 230. 

Contune, for continue, R. 4354, 5 205, 5332. This is one 
of thoſe licences for the take of rhyme of which fee 
the n. on ver. 8915. Our Author ſeems to have been 
aihamed of it, as I donot recollect to have met with 
it in The Canterbury Tales. Lydgate has been leſs 
0 -upulous. See Trag. 2 b. 14 b. 24 b. 

Cete, n. Fr. cape, a cloak, x3 3955- 

Copper, n. Sax. the top of any thing, 556; F. iti. 76. 

Corage, n. Fr. heart, 22—InClinatic MN, 9130—fpitit, 
courage, 1947, 8096. 

Corbettes, n. pl. Fr. niches for ſtatues, F. iii. 214. 

Cordeib, for accardeth, T. it. 1043. 

Cor dexwane, n. Fr, Cordouan, Spant! thlicathe r, ſo called 

rom Corduba, 13662. 

Cordileres, n. pl. Fr. Cordeliers, an order cf friars, ſocall- 
ed from their wearing a cord for agirdle, R. 7461. 
Corinne, Set an Account of the Works of Chaucer, & c. 

vol. xiv. p. 10. 

Cornewwnile, pr. n. Cornouaille in Pretagne, R. 420. 

Corniculcre, n. Lat. an officer in the Roman govern- 

ment, 15837. Sce Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. Rom. in v. Con- 


mic Fs 413. 
Corumiſe, n. Fr. a bagpipe, F. ili. 129. 
Corny, adj. Sax. ſtrong of the corn or malt, 12249, 
12399. 
Coroune, n. Fr. a crown or garland, 2292, 15689. 
Corps, n. Fr. body, 12238, 13836. 
. * 
Co pus n. Lat. body, Cr PUS Domini, 13365, God's 
body; corpus Aodrian, 13898. 
6 rige, v. Fr. to corre ct, Bo. Pr. 4. Pr. 7. 
Corrumpable, adj. Fr. corrupti! es 3012. 
Corrumpe, v. Fr. to corrupt, 2748. 


Loſe, v. Sax. to curſe, T. il. 1707. 
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Corſeint, n. Fr. a holy body, a faint, C. D. 940; the 
corſaynt and the kirke, P. L. 44. 

Corven, part. pa. of carve, v. Sax. cut, 2698. 

Coſin,n. Fr. a couſin or kinfman : it is ſometimes uſed 
adjectively, 744, 17159; allied, related. 

Coſmage, n. Fr. kindred, 13339. 

Coftage, n. Tr. coit, expence, 5831, 9002. 

Coſtoie, v. Fr. to go by the coalt, B. K. 36. 

Coftlerve, adj. coltly, P. 183. 

Cefire!l, n. a drinking-xeſſel, L. W. 2655. See Du Cange 
in v. CSrellus. 

Cote, n. Sax. a cottage, 8274. 

Cole, n. Fr. a coat, 8789 — te- armure, a coat worn 
over armour, upon which the armorial enſigns of the 
wearer were uſually embroidered, 1018, 2142. 

Cotidien, adj. Fr. daily; it is uſed as a ſubſtantive for a 
guolidius ague, R. 2401. 

Couch, v. Fr. to lay, 16620. 

Couched, part. pa. laid, 16668; corched with perles, 2163, 
laid or trimmed with pcarls. 

Coud, coude, pa. t. of conne, knew, was able, 94, 5. Sce 
the E/ay, Oc. n. 35 : it is uſed as a participle pa. P. 
270, ſo that in ſtead of alzvays in the note I ſhould 
have faid generally. 

Coveite, v. Fr. to covet, R. 6173. 

Covenatle, adj. Fr. convenient, ſuitable, P. 141. 

Coverchieſs, n. pl. Fr. headciothes, 455. 

Covercle, n. Fr. a potlid, F. ii. 284. 

Covert, adj. Fr. ſecret, covered, R. 6149. 

Covine, n. Fr. ſecret contrivances, 606; R. 3799. 

Coulpe, n. Fr. a fault, P. 172. : 

Count, v Fr. to account, to eſteem, 4054, 4190. 

Connterpeiſe, n. Fr. a counterpoile, a weight which ba- 
lances another, I. iii. 1413. | 

Connterpeiſe, v. Fr. to counterpoiſe, F. iii. 660, 
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Counterplete, v. Fr. to plead againſt, L. W. 476. 

Counterwwaite, v. Fr. to watch againſt, M. 276. 

Countour, n. Fr. comptoir, a countinghouſe, 13143— 
compteur, an arithmetician, Du. 435 

Countenr, 361. See the note. 

Countretaille, n. Fr. a tally anſwering exactly to an- 
other, hence Echo is ſaid to anſwer at the countre- 
taille, 9066. 

Coure, v. Fr. to fit crouching like a brooding hen, R. 
465. 

Corrtepy. See the note on ver. 292. 

Court-man, 9366, a courtier, homme de cour, Fr. 

Couth, couthe, pa. t. of conne, knew, was able, 392; R. 
75 3—part. pa. known, 14, 8818. 

Corardiſe, n. Fr. want of courage, R. 2490. As tothe 
etymology of the adj.from which this word has been 
formed, I think the opinion of Twyſden and Som- 
ner [Gloff. ad X Script. v. Fridwite| much the moſt 
probable, who derive it from the barb. Lat. cum 
vertere, to turn tail, or run away. Sce Du Cange in v. 
Culverta and Culvertagium, who rejects the opinion 
above mentioned, but without ſuggeſting any thing 
ſo plauſible. Culvert (as it is written in the oldeſt 
and beſt French mfl. that I have ſeen) might eaſily 
be corrupted, according to the French mode of pro- 
nunciation, into covart and couard I have ſome- 
where ſcen the French language ſeriouſly charged 
with indelicacy for its frequent and wanton uſe of 
the word c in compoſition; nor can the charge 
be ſaid to be groundleſs. Beſide the numerous 
inſtances which will occur to every body, I iuſpect 
that this monotyllable makes part of a common and 
folemn term in our law, imported originally from 

France. Culpriſi ſeems to me to have been a vulgar 

name for a pritoner, a perſon taken by that part 
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which is moſt expoſed in running away. Holinſhed 
has expreſſed the ſame idea more delicately, vol. iii, 
p. 842 ; © The prentiſes were ght by the backs, and 
had to priſon.” And ſo it is expreſſed in Ancient 
Scotts fb Poems, P. 1 82, ver. I 5— Let Deid Death! 
ſal tak bim be the bal. 

Coye, v. Fr. to quict, to ſooth, T. ii. 80 f. 

Crafteſman, n. Sax. a man of ſkill, 1899. 

Grate, v. Fr. to crack, 2999. 

Crake, cratel, v. Sax. to quaver hoarſcly in ſinging, 
9724; C. N. 119. 

Crampifs, v. Fr. to contract violently, as the cramp 
does, An. 170. 

Cratchiag, n. Gax. ſcratching, 2836. 

Croſeu, part. pa. Fr. ecraſe, broken, 16402. 

Creance, n. Fr. faith, belief, 5335. 

Creance, v. Fr. to burrow money, 13219, 33, 96. 

Create, part. pa. Lat. creatcd, P. 157. 

Crencled, part. pa. crincled, circularly formed, L. W. 
2010; perhaps from the Iftand. fringe, circino, gyro. 

Crepil, n. Sax. a cripple, T. iv. 1458. 

Crevaſſe, n. Fr. a chink or crevice, F. ili. 996. 

Criande, part. pr. of cric, v. Fr. civing, R. 3138. 

Crips, F. iii. 290, as criſſe. f 

Criſiepus, pr. n. 259. I find the title of a work in Mont- 
ſaucon, Bibl. Bil. p. 513, to which Chaucer may 
poſſib! y allude Chr ſii, diſtipuli Futhymii, in Joan- 
acm encoriuneeand again, p. 13 14, Chryfippi Prejry- 
teri laud tio &. Fornnis Baptiſte. It is not unlikely 
that a pancgyritt on the Baptiſt might be led by his 
rage againſt Herodias to tay ſome harth things 0! 
women in general, 

Criſpc, adj. Lat. curled, 5886. 

Croce, n. Sax. a croſs, 6066. 

Eres, n. Fr. a croſs, 12885. 
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Comes, n. pl. Sax. crumbs, 155 28. 

Crommed, part. pa. Sax. ſtuffed, crammed, F. iii. 1039. 

Crone, n. Sax. an old woman, 4852; 4ronte, ovis ve 
tula. Kilian. 

Crope, cropen, part. pa. of crepe, v. Sax. crept, 4257, 
11918. 

Crob pes, n. pl. Sax. the extremities of the ſhoots of ve- 
getables, 7; now in the crop, 1534, now at the top; 
croppe and rote, T. ii. 348, root and branch; the 
whole of a thing. 

Croſſclet, n. Fr. a crucible, 165 85. 

Crouche, v. Sax. to ſign with the croſs, 9581. 

Cronde, v. Sax. to ſhove together, 4716. 

(rule, n. Sax. an earthen pitcher, 4156. 

Croun, n. Fr. ſignifies head, 4039, 4097. 

Croupe, n. Fr. the ridge of the back, 7141. 

Crowes feet, T. ii. 404, the wrinkles which ſpread from 
the outer corners of the eyes; Spenſer deſcribes this 
mark of old age in the ſame manner, ecl. 12; 

And by mine eie the crow his claw doth wright. 

Crowned, part. pa, wearing a crown; crowned malice, 
10840, ſovereign malice. 

Crull, adj. Sax. curled, 81, 3314. 

Cucurbite, n. Lat. a gourd, a veſſel ſhaped like a gourd, 
uſed in diftillation, 16262. 

Culpons, n. pl. Fr. ſhreds, 681; logs, 2869. 

Culver, n. Sax. a dove, I. W. 2307. 

Cuppe, n. Fr. a cup; withouten ce he drank all his 
penance, I1254, he took large draughts of grief; 
he made no uſe of a cup, but drank out of the pot. 

Curacion, n. Fr, cure, healing, 1 7923 Bo. i. Pr. 6. 

Cure, n. Fr. care; I do no cure, L. W. 152, I take no 
care ; | 

Curfere-time, 3645, according to thè Conqueror's 

edict, is {aid to have been 8 h. p. m. Walſingham, 

F 1 | 
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ſpeaking of an cvent onthe 2d of September 1317, 
mentions gh. as the hora ignitegii. It probably varicd 
with the ſeaſons of the year. 

Curicus, adj. Fr. careful, 13156; R. 6578. 

Curteis, adj. Fr. courtcous, 99, 6869. 

Cuſtom: r, adj. Fr. accuitoined, . 4936. 

Cutte, cut, 837, 847, 12727. ſeq. Scethe n. on ver. 837. 

D. 

Die, n. Sax. a fool, 4206; thou doteſt, Joffe, qucd 
the, dull are thy wittes, P. P. 6, b. 

Dorvge, n. a lip or ſhred, R. 7212. 

Dagged, part. pa. cut into flips, P. 184. 

Dagving, n. flitting, cutting into ſlips, P. 133. 

Davon, n. a Nip or piece, 7333. 

Damaſcome, pr. n. the country about Damaſcus, 14012, 

Damaſcene, Pr. n. 435, Joannes Meſue Damaicenus, 
an Arabian phvlician in the oth and 9th century, 
See Febric. Bill. Gr. t. xiii. p. 256. 

Dame, n. Fr. Lat. domina, miſtreis, lady, 7387, 7451 
— mother, 3260. 

Dan pne, v. Fr. to condemn, 5530, 5652. 

Dan, n. Fr. Lat. dominus, lord, was a title commonly 
given to monks, 12973, 13935, 6. See the n. on ver, 
9624. It is alſo prefixed by Chancer to the names 
of other perſons of all forts; Dan Arcite, 2893 ; Dan 
Burnell, 15318; Den Caton, 14977. 

Dance, n. Fr. the olde dance, 478, 12013, the old game. 
See R. 4300; T. iii. 696. Ihe French have the fame 
phraſe, elle ſcait aſſex de la vieille Danſe. Cotgrave. 

Danger, n. Fr. a dangerous ſituation; in danger, 665. 
See the note, and R. 147c—coyneſs, ſparmegne!s, 
R. 1147; T. ii. 384; with danger, 6103, ſparingly. 

Dangerous, adj. diificult, ſparing, 519, 5733. 

Dante, pr. n. 6708, 14771; L. W. 360; F. i. 450. See 
the n. an ver. 6710, and Gloſſ. in v. Lavender. 
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Dapple-gray, 13813, the colour which is called in Fr. 
pormmels, See ver. 618. 
Dare, v. Sax. to ſtare, 13033. 
Dares, pr. n. of a ſuppoſed hiſtorian of the Trojan war, 
F. iii. 379; Du. 1070. 
Darreine, v. Fr. deſrener, Lat. derationare, to conteſt, 
1611, 1633. 
Dart, n. Sax. a ſpear or javelin; the 4art is ſette up 
} for virginitee, 5657. 'There is an alluſion tothe ſame 
cuſtom in Lydg. Tra. 263 
And oft it happeneth he that hath beſt ron 
Doth not the tere like his deſert poſſede. 
Daſen, pr. t. pl. of d, v. Sax. grow dim fighted, 


10980. 
z. Daunt, v. Fr. to conquer, P. 163; R. 4764; that ne 
18, with love may daunted be, orig. 4444; qui par a- 
. mours ne ſoit dompte x. 
Nanve, v. Sax. to dawn, 1678, 9716, 
51 Darvening, n. Sax. daybreak, 14888; L. W. 2182, 


Dazves, n. pl. for dayes, 11492. The Saxon x is frc- 
quently expreſſed by ⁊v as well as by y. 


nly Daye, n. Sax. day, time, 9012; at my day, 16495, at 
cr. the day appointed to me; to graunt him dayes of the 
nes remenant, 11879, to permit him to pay the remain- 
Dan der at certain days by inſtalments. 

Deaurat, part. pa. Lat. gilded, B. K. £98. 
me. Debate, v. Fr. to fight, 13797. 
ame Debonaire, adj. Fr. courteous, M. 308; gentle, Be. i. 
VC. M. F. 


66+, Decoped, part. pa. Fr. cut down, R. 82. 

Decorete, pr. n. Decoratus, Bo. iii. pr. 4. 

Dede, v. Sax. to grow dead, F. ii. 44—part. pa. dead, 
70GO. 

Dedly, adj. Sax. devoted to death, 11352; 2. v. pr. 6. 

Vrduit, n. Fr. pleaſure, 2179. 
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Defait, defaited, part. pa. Fr. waſted, T. v. 618, 

Defame, n. Fr. iniamy, 14467. 

Dame, v. Fr. to make infamous, 3149. 

Defaute, n. Fr. want, Bo. iii. pr. 3; defautes, pl. de- 
fects, 7392. 

Defende, v. Fr. to forbid, 7416, 16938 —to ranſom, 
R. 7088. 

Defence, n. Fr. prohibition, T. ili. 138. 

Definifke, v. Fr. to define, to make a definition of, 
Bo. v. pr. I. 

Degree, n. Fr. a ſtair, or ſet of ſteps, R. 45—rank in 
life, 99oT. 

Deiden, pa. t. pl. of deye, v. Sax, died, 7483. 

Deine, for deien, inſ. m. of deye, v. Sax. to die, L. W. 
1179. 

Deinous, adj. Fr. diſdainful, 3930. 

D:intee, n. Fr. value, a thing of value; hath deinter, 
4559, valuechighly; told no deines of, 5790, ſet nu 
valuc upon; it was deinter, 8988, it was a valuable 
thing. See alſo T. ii. 164. 

D-inteous, adj. choice, valuable, 8141. 

D:is, n. Fr. See then. on ver. 372. 

Del, n. Sax. a part; never a del, 3066, not a bit; every 
del, 3 369, every part, 

Dale, v. Sax. to divide, 7831. 

D:libere, v. Fr. to deliberate, M. 307; T. iv. 169. 

Ae n. Er. pleature, 14397. 

Dalices, n. pl. Fr. delights, 15471. 

Delie, adj. Fr. lid, thin, ſlender, Bo. i. pr. I. 

Delit, n. Fr. delight, 7457. 

Delitable, adj. Fr. delectable, 7938, 8075. 

D:liver, adj. Fr. nimble, 84; Conf. Am. 177, b. 

Deliverly, adv. quickly, 15422. 

Deliverneſs, n. Fr. agility, M. 262. 

Delve, v. Sax. to dig, 538. 
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HPaluvy, n. Lat. deluge, i. ii. pr. 6. 

De mai; ne, Vo Fr. to manage, F. ii. 451. 

Demaine, n. Fr. manage ment, 14583. 

Deme, v. Sax. to judge, 1353. 

Demonial, n. Fr. one poſſeſt by a devil, 7822. 

Dent, n. Saz. a ſtroke, F. it. 26. See Dint. 

Denwere, n. doubt, 54, "Vis interpretation ſuits well 
_ with the only paſſage in which l have found 

iis word, T. I.. i. 323, b. but! ſnould be glad to 

10e tome other inſtanct cf the uſe of it. 

De par diewx jo cute, £459, in God's name Jagree. 

Far: part, v. Fr. to part, to diſtribute, 7796. 

Dez: „ part. pa. Fr. paintcd, 1299.3. 

* v. to ſhake down, q? T. L. ii. 327, b. 

Dere, v. Sax. to nurt, 1824, IO5 54, 14007. 

ere, adj. Sax. dear, 2455. 

Dercling, n. Sax. darling, 3791. 

Derexworth, adj. Sax. precious, valued at a high rate, 
Lo. il. pr. 1 

Derne, adj. Sax. ſecret, 3200, 3297. 

Derre, comp. of deze, dearer, 1450; T. i. 174. 

Des, F. iii. 270, as dis. 

D{ enforie, n. Fr. a veſſel uſed in chymiltry for the ex- 
traction of oils per deſcenſum, 16200. 

Driven, inf. m. Fr. to deſcribe, 10354. 

I. ſiruus, adj. Fr. eager, 10337. 

D-folat, part. pa. Lat. abandoned, diſtreſſed, 6285. 

D.ſpite, n. Fr. malicious anger, 949. 

D-ſpitezs, adj. angry to excels, 6343. 

D-foitoufly, adv. angrily, 8411. 

Daſpoile, v. Fr. to undreſs, 8250 

D./ireine, v. Fr. to vex, to conſtrain, 1818, 17110. 

* „ n. Fr. a war- horſe, Lat. dextrarius, 13841. 

D Arie, « 4 rruic, v. Fr. todeltroy, 13325 17110“. D. 

2605, d:feried ſnould be cHried. 
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Determinat, part. pa. Lat. fixed, determined, 7047, 

Detteles, ad}. free from debt, 584. 

Deve, adj. Sax. deaf, 15754. 

Devining, n. Fr. divination, 25 23. 

Deviſe, n. Fr. direction, 818; R. 1974. 

De viſe, v. Fr. to direct, to order, 1418, 71427 —to re- 
late, 7486, 7928 —at point devi/e, 3689, a point de- 
viſe, Fr. with the greateſt exactncſs. 

Dewoir, n. Fr. duty, 2600; wele thei ſtode and did 
ther devere, P. L. 331. 

Dey, n. See the n. on ver. 14852. 

Deye, v. Sax. to die, 6987, 7210. 

Deyer, n. Sax. a dier, 364. 

Diapred, part. pa. Fr. diverſified with flouriſhes, . 
2160; R. 934. 

Diche, v. Sax. to dig, to ſurround with a ditch, L. W. 
708. | 

Dido, for died, 6547. 

Dile, pa. t. of do, v. Sax. 3421; diden, pa. t. pl. 7073, 
12907. 

Die, v. Sax. to tinge, R. 1705. 

Diele, n. Fr. daily food, 437. 

DiFfame, n. Fr. bad reputation, 84 16, 8606. Sec He- 
fame. 

Digeflible, adj. Lat, eaſy to be digeſted, 439. 

Digeftives, n. pl. Fr. things to help digcttion, 14967. 

Tight, v. Sax. to dilpolc, 14447 to dreſs, 6249, 
17261. Sce ver. 10235. 

Digne, adj. Fr. worthy, 2218, 5198—proud, diſdain 
ful, 519. 

Dite, v. Sax. to dig, to make ditches, 538. 

Dilatation, n. Fr. enlargement, 4652. 

int, n. Sax. as deut; thonder-dirt, 5858; T. v. 1504, 
a ſtroke of thunder. 
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Di:ſcorides, pr. n. of a Greek writer on plants whoſe 


work is extant, 432. 

Diſarray, n. Fr. diſorder, P. 254. 

Difavaince, v. Fr. to drive back, T. ii. 511. 

Diſaventure, n. Fr. misfortune, I. iv. 297. 

Di/Mlame, v. Fr. to clear from blame, T. ii. 17. 

Diſcomfiture, n. Fr. defcat, 1010. 

Diſcomfort, n. Fr. diſpleaſure, 11208. 

Diſcomforten, v. Fr. to diſcourage, 2706. 

Diſcoverte, adj. Fr. at diſcoverte, P. 223, uncovered; @ 
d eſcvuveri. 

Diſdeinous, ad). Fr. diſdainful, R. 7412. 

Diſencreſe, n. Fr. diminution, B. K. 203. 

Diſencreſe, v. neut. Fr. to decreafe, Be. v. pr. 6. 

Diiſigure, n. Fr. deformity, 6542. 

I)/ferited, part. pa. Fr. diſinherited, ſtripped of poſ- 
icons, 2928; I. W. 1262. 

Di/b-vele, part. pa. Fr. with hair hanging looſe, 685; 
deſchevele, 

Di;joint, n. Fr. a difficult ſituation, 2964, 13341. 

Difobeiſant, part. pr. Fr. diſobedient, A. F. 429. 

Diſardeined, part. pa. Fr. diſorderly, P. 238. 

Diſardinate, adj. Lat. ditorderly, P. 252. 

Difordinaunce, n. Fr. irregularity, F. i. 27. 

Diſparage, n. Fr. a diſparagement, 8784. 

Diſpence, n. Fr. expenſe, 443, 6845. 

Diſperance, n. Ir. deſpair, F. Hh 5 JO, 

Diſpitous, adj. angry to excels, 518. See Deſpitous, 

Diſpl:ſance, n. Fr. diſplcaſure, R. 3436. 

Diſans, v. Lat. to diſpoſe, Bo. iv. pr. 6. 

Diſt, n. Fr. deport, ſport, diverlion, 777. 

Diſbort, v. to divert, T. iii. 1139. 

Diſpreiſins, part. pa. Fr. underraluing, M. 294. 

Dijpat fon, n. Fr. diſpute, 3343, 11202; the clergie of 
the ſouth made a diſput;fynn, P. L. 399, 
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Di/rulily, adv. irregularly, R. 4900. 
Di/imulc, v. Fr. to diſſemble, 17296. 

Di gimulinge, n. pl. Fr. diſſemblings, 10599. 
ID ned, part. pa. Fr. diſſonant, R. 4248. 


I Haine, v. Fr. to diſcolour, to take away the colour, 


T. ii. 840; L. W. 274. 
Diftine, v. Lat. to diſtinguiſh, =. 6199. 
Diſiingued, part. pa. Fr. diſtinguiſhed, Bo. ii. pr. 5, 
Diffouroled, p. t. Fr. diſturbed, R. 1713. 
D:iftreyne, v. Fr. to conſtrain, P. 144. See Deſtreine, 
N;Rrouble, v. Fr. to diſturb, P. 141; Du. 524. 
Diſturne, v. Fr. to turn aſide, T. iii. 719. 
Dite, v. Fr. to dictate, to write, R. 6786. 
Dites, n. pl. Fr. ſay ings, dittics, F. ii. 114. 
Ditus, pr. n. Pictys Cretenſis, F. ili. 379. 
Direthe, adj. Fr. different, 2631. 
Diverſe, v. to diverſify, 1 73 8. 
Divine, n. for divinity, R. 6488. 
Diviniſtre, n. Fr. a divine, 2813. 


De, v. Sax. See the Eſſay, Oc. n. 37.——Do, ſor den, 


part. pa. M. 317. 
Dean, part. pr. doing, R. 2708. 


Dagerel, adj. derived, I ſuppoſe, from dag, ſo that rime- 
dogenel, in ver. T3853, may bc undcritood to mean 
what in Fr. might be called e de chien. See Cet- 
grave in v. Clan; coſe de chicn, a paltry thing, a 


tric, traſh, trumpery. 


Do xoe for he bene, 6951, 9388, a dog uſed in ſhooting, 
Dole, n. Sax. a duck, 3576. 


Dole, n. Sax. as del, R. 2364. 

Dale, n. Fr. grief, mourning, R. 2959. 

Dol ven, part. pa. of del ve, v. Sax. buried, 4070. 
Dambe, adj. Sax. dumb, 776. 

Dome, n. Sax. judgment, opinion, 10989. 
Done man, li. Sax. a judge, 14406. 
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Donet, n. a grammar, the elements of any art, from 
lius Donatus, a Roman grammarian, whoſe In- 
troduction to the Latin language [inter Gramm. Yet, 
Putſch. p. 1735,] was commonly read in ſchools. 
T. L. ii. fol. 338, then drave I me among drapers 
my douet to lerne, P. P. 23, b. 

Donmozw, pr. n. 5799. See the note, and P. P. 44, b. 

Donue, don, adj. Sax. of a brown or dun colour, T. ii. 
908; A. F. 334. 

Dormant, part. pr. Fr. fixed, ready, 355——Les vaiſ- 
ſcaux qui la dormoint a Vancre, Froiſſart, v. iii. c. 52, 

Dortour, n. Fr. a dormitory, or common ſlecping-room, 
1437+ 

Doſ-in, n. Fr. a dozen, 580. 

Deſſer, n. Fr. a baſket to be carried on the back, F. iii, 
850. "A 

Dote, v. Sax. to be ſooliſh through age or otherwiſe, 
9315, I645T. 

Dotb, imp. m. 2d per. pl. of da, 6631, do ye. 

Douced, F. iii. 131, may perhaps be a corruption of 
diucete, which is the name of a muſical inſtrument. 
in a poem of Lydgate's, mf. Bodl. Fair,. 16; 

Ther were trumpes and trumpetes, 
Lowde thallys and doucetes. 

Doughtren, u. pl. Sax. daughters, 14835. 

Doutance, n. Fr. doubt. J.. iv. 963. 

Doute, v. Fr. to fear, R. 1089. 

Doutelees, douteles, adv. without doubt, 2669, 4511. 

Doutous, adj. doubtſul, T. iv. 992. | 

IVoutre mere, Fr. from beyond fea, Du. 253. 

Dowaire, n. Fr. dower, 8724. 

Dradde, drad, p. t. & part. of drede, v. Sax. feared, 
15483, 7945. 

Draf, n. Sax. things thrown away as unfit for man's. 
food, 17346. 
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Draſeſul, 4204, a ſack full of draff. | 

Drafty, adj. Sax. of no more value than draff, r3%;r. 

Dragges, n. pl. Fr. drugs, 428. 

Drede, n. Sax. fear, doubt; withouten drede, 4449, 
without doubt; out of drede, 5313, out of doubt. 

Drede, v. Sax. to fear, 2595. Dred, pa. t. 8056, fer 
drad. 

Dredeful, adj. timorous, 1481, 11621. 

Dred:les, adv. without doubt, T. i. 1035. 

Dreint, pa. t. & part. of dreucbe, drowned, 11690, 3520, 

Drenchbe, v. Sax. to drown, 3617. 

Drenebe, v. neut. Sax. to be drowned, 35 21, 5343. 

Drerineſſe, n. Sax. ſorrow, R. 4728. 


Drery, adj. Sax. ſorrowful, T. i. 13. w 4 
Dreſſe, v. Fr. to addreſs, apply, 8883. NE 1 
Dretche, v. act. Sax. to vex, to trouble, T. ii. 1471. * 
Dretched, part. pa. oppreſfed, troubled, 14893; Cor/. = 
Am. 79. 
Dretebe, — neut. Sax. to delay, T. ii. 1264, iv. 1446; 1 
Con f. Am. 178. wow 
Dretching, n. delay, T. iii. 855. = 
Drie, v. Sax. to ſutfer, R. 4390, 7484; T. v. 264, 296. 2 . 
Drift, v. Sax. to drive, R. 1874. 2 , 
Drinkeles, adj. Sax. without drink, T. ii. 718. » 1 
Dronlele co, adj. Sax. given to drink, 7625, 12429; P. P. Das 2 
41. | 
Dronken, part. pa. of drink, v. Sax. drunk, 7481. — 
Drough, pa. t. of drag, v. Sax. drew, T. v. 1557; L. V. Kar 
1457. ; ene 
Drovy, ac. Sax. dirty, P. 238. Dura 
Druerie, n. Fr. courtſhip, gallantry, 13823; R. 844— D. 75 
a miſtreſs, R. 5064. See Du Cange in v. Drudaris. He ; | 
"The. reader may perhaps be not diſpleaſed to fe: 7A. Fa 


the following diſcription of a drut or lover by Guil- * 
lem Aeſmar, a Provencal poet, mſ. Crofts, fol. 21) Devine 
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Ben paoc ama drut, qi non es gelos, 
Et paoc ama, qi non eſt airos, 
Et paoc ama, qi non es ſolettis, 
Et paoc ama, qi non fa tracios; 
Mais vaut d amor qi ben eſt enveios 
Un dolz plorar non fait qatorze ris. 

Qant eu li quier merce en genoillos, 

E la mi colpa et mi met ochaiſos, 
Et l aigua'm cur aval per mer lo vis, 
Et ela m fai un regard amoros, 
Fr eu li bais la bucha els ols amdos, 
Adonc mi par un ioi de paradis. 


Drugge, v. Sax. to drag, 1418. | 

Dubbed, part. pa. Sax. created a knight, P. 231; the 
phraſe is derived from the ſtroke, (with a ſword 
or otherwiſe) which was always a principal cere> 
mony at the ereation of a knight; at d lan, Iſland, 
lignifies to Atrile- this ſtroke in French was called 
la colze, See L' Ordene de Cbevalerie par Hue de Taba 
rie, ver. 244, ſeq. publiſhed by M. Barbazan 1759, 
and Du Cange in v. Alapa Militaris. 

Ductee, n. Fr. duty, what is due to any one, 6934, 6973. 

Dulle, v. act. Sax. to make dull, 16561. 

Dulle, v. neut. Sax. to grow dull, R. 4792. 

Dun is in the mire, 16954. See Ray's Proverbial Simi- 
les, p. 219, as dull as Dun in the mire. 1 ſuppoſe 
Dun was a nickname given to the aſs from his co- 
lour, as well as Burnell. See the n. on ver. 15318. 

Dure, v. Fr. to endure, 1362, 11148. 

Dureſe, n. Fr. hardſhip, ſeverity, R. 3547. 

Duſted, pa. t. Sax. grew dark or dim, 2808. 

Dutee, 3062, as ductee. 

Drvale, n. Sax. a fleeping potion, 4159; C. L. 998. 

Droellings, n. pl. Sax. delays, Bo. i. m. I; moras, orig. 

Pre ine, part. pa. Sax. walted, R. 360. 

Gi 
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E. 

Eared, part. pa. ploughed, F. i. 485. See Ere. 

E braike, adj. Hebrew, 4909. 

Hcclgſſaſt, n. an eccleſiaſtical perſon, 719—the book 
of Eccleſiaſtes or Eccleſtaſticus, 6233. 

Fiche, adj. Sax. ælce, each one, every one, of any 
number, 39, 662, 1134. 

Eche, v. Sax. to add, F. iii. 975—to add to, to en- 
creaſe, T. i. 706 

Edi pe, pr. n. OEdipus, T. iv. 300. 

I gect, n. Fr. ſubſtance, 7033, 9272. 

It, adv. Sax. again, 1671, 5212, 10945. 

£fiſone, efiſones, adv. Sax. ſoon aſter, preſently, 3489, 
5329, 6390. 

Egalitee, n. Fr. equality, P. 258. 

Eger, egre, adj. Fr. ſharp, P. 145; R. 217. 

Exe, v. Sax. to incite, P. 260. 

Egyement, n. Sax. incitement, 5262. 

E gong, n. IOO, as eggement. 

Egremoine, n. Fr. agrimony, 16268. 

Eire, for air, 3473. 

Eiſel, n. Sax: vinegar, R. 217. 

Eluat, part. pa. Lat. elated, 14173. 

lde, n. Sax. old age, 6797, 10054. 

Elde, v. Sax. to make od, R. 391 2. v. neut. to grow 
old, R. 395. 

Eltuge, adj. ſtrange, 6; 81. See the note, but I much 
diſtruſt the etymology there propoſed from Gloll. 
Ur. In ver. 13152 it ſeems to ſignify dull, cheerleſs, 
asinP.P. 111, b. hevy-chered | yede, and elenge 
in herte. And ſo perhaps it ſhould be underſtood in 
the paſſages quoted from C. N. 115, and P. P. 3 b. 
and 46 b. 

Elengeneſſe, n. R. 7406; in the orig Ach, care, trouble. 
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Z!fe, n. Sax. a witch, 5 174-a faery, 6455. 
Elf-quene, n. queen of elves or faeries, 6442, 13720, 4. 
Eli, pr. n. 7472, ſeems to he put for Elie. Sec 1 Kings, 
chap. 19. 
Elie, pr. a Elijah,” 698. The Carmelites pretend that 
Elijah was the founder of their order. 
Elifee, pr. n. Elifka, the diſciple of Elijah, 7698. 
Elles, adv. Sax. elſe, 377, 1153; elles what, F. iii. 651, 
any thing elſe; e!/:;fwher, 2115, 135 20, elſewhere. 
Elviſb, adj. Sax. faery- like, fantaſtick, 16219, 16310; 
in ver. 13633 it ſeems to ſignify ſhy, reſerved. 
Embeliſe, v. Fr. to beautify, L. W. 1735. 
Embolde, v. Fr. to make bold, C. L. 1147. 
Emboyſſement, n. Fr. ambuſh, M. 276. 
Embrouded, part. pa. Fr. embroidered, 89; L. W. 119. 
Eme, n. Sax. uncle, T. ii. 162. 
Emforth, prep. Sax. even with; emforth my might, 
2237, even with my might, with all my power; en- 
forth my wit, T. ii. 243, tothe utmoſtof my under- 
({tandipg : it is a corruption of epenponð, which oc- 
curs at lengthin P. P. 66, b. ever forth with thyſelfe, 
and 108, b. he did equitie for all -veaforth his power. 
Empeire, v. Fr. to impair, hurt, 10072. 
Emperice, n. Fr. empereſs, 6828, 11360. 
Emplaſtre, v. Fr. to plaſter over, 10171. | 
Emplie, v. to infold, to involve, Bo. v. m. I; inf 
orig. 
Empoiſoner, n. Fr. a poiſoner, 12828. 
Empreſſe, v. neut. Fr. to crowd, 9452, 16539, 
Empriſc, n. Fr. undertaking, 2542. 
Empte, v. Sax. to empty, 16209. 
Enbattelled, part. pa. Fr. indented like a battlement, 
14366, * 
J. Bibing, part. pr. Lat. imbibing, 15032. 
G ij 
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Enh:ſcd, part. pa. Fr. embeſque, ſheltered in a wood, 
Du. 353. 

Enbeſſed, part. pa. Fr. emboſſe, raiſed, L. W. 1198. 

Enbrace, v. Fr. to take hold of, 8288. 

Enbraude, v. Fr. to embroider, L. W. 2340. 

Encenſe, n. Fr. incenſe, 2279. 

Eucenſe, v. Fr. to burn incenſe, 15863; to burn in- 
cenſe to, 15880. 

Enchaufing, n. Fr. heat, P. 253. 

Encheſen, n. Fr. cauſe, occaſion, 10770; M. 297. 

Encarporing, part. pr. Fr. incorporating, 16283. 

Erdclong, prop. Sax. along, 2680, 1 I304—adv, length- 
ways, 1993. 

Endetted, part. pa. Fr. indebted, 16202. 

Zudite, v. Fr. to dictate, relate, 2743. 

Endoute, v. Fr. to doubt, to fear, R. 1664. 

Endrie, v. Sax. to ſuffer, C. L. 727, 941. 

Enee, pr. n. Æncas, 4484. ; 

Eneidos, pr. n. Virgil's Aneis, 15365. 

Enfamined, part. pa. Fr. hungry, L. W. 2418. 

En fete, v. Fr. to inſect, 16441—part. pa. infected, 
C. IL. 417. 

Enforce, v. Fr. to ſtrengthen, 5922. 

Enforced, part. pa. conſtrained by force, P. 261, 

En fortune, v. Fr. to endow with a certain fortune, C. M. 
106. 

En gendrure, u. Fr. generation, 5716, 5719. 

Engined, part. pa. Fr. racked, tortured, 15066. 

Engluting, 16234, rather enluting, ſtopping with clay, 

Engregge, v. Fr. to aggravate, P. 261. 

Engreve, v. Fr. to hurt, R. 3444. 

Enhaunſe, v. Fr. to raiſe, 1436. 

Enhbaunſed, part. pa. raiſed, 9248. 

Enhort, v. Fr. to exhort, 2853. 

Falaced, part. pa. Fr, entangled, Ye. v. rr. I. 
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Eulangoured, part. pa. Fr. faded with langour, R. 7399. 

Enleven, num. Sax. eleven, 17317. 

Enlumine, v. Fr. to illumin -te, 7909. 

Envint, part. pa. Fr. anointed, 2963. 

Enſcled, part. pa. Fr. ſealed up, kept ſecret, C.V.15T. 

Enſpire, v. Fr. to inſpire, 6. 

Enſure, v. Fr. to aſſure, 12077, 12971. 

Entaile; n. Fr. ſhape, R. 162, 3711. 

Entailed, part. pa. Fr. carved, R.140. 

Entalente, v. Fr. to excite, Bo. v. pr. 5. 

Entend, v. Fr. to attend, 5857, 11001, 

Entendement, n. Fr. underſtanding, I. iv. 1696, 

Entente, n. Fr. intention, 1489. 

Ententif, ad}. Fr. attentive, 9165. 

Entercbungeden, pa. t. pl. Fr. exchanged, T. iii. 1374. 

Entermedled, part. pa. Fr. intermixed, R. 906. 

Entermete, v. Fr. to interpoſe, 6416; R, 2966. 

Enterpart, v. Fr. to ſhare, T. i. 593. 

Entetched, part. pa. Fr. entache ; it is applied indifferent- 
ly to things and perſons marked or endowed with 
good or bad qualities : entetched and defouled with 
yvel, Bo. iv. pr. 3, ſtained and defiled with evil 
the beſt entetebed, T. v. 832, endowed with the 
belt qualities. 

Entree, n. Fr. entry, 1985. 

Entremees, n. pl. Fr. choice diſhes ſerved in between 
the courſes at a feaſt, Cotg. R. 6831. 

Eutrile, v. Fr. todeceive, R. 1642—tocntangle, A. F. 
403. 

Entwned, part. pa. Fr. tuned, 123. 

Entuncs, n. pl. Fr. ſongs, tunes, Du. 309. 

Envenime, v. Fr. to poiſon, 60 5 6. 

Enveniming, n. poiſoning, 99 34. 

Evie, v. Fr. to vie, to contend, 5724; Du. 406. 

Ernie, adv. Fr. about, C. L.1031 ; Conf. Am. 139, b. 
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Fuviroe, v. Fr. to ſurround, R. 7067. 

Envoluped, part. pa. Fr. wrapt up, 12876. 

Envyned. See the n. on ver. 344. 

Epiſtolis, Lat. epiſtles, 4475. 

Equipolences, n. pl. Fr. equivalents, R. 7126, 

Er, adv. Sax. before, 3787—before that, 4193, 2639. 

Erande, n. Sax. a meſſage, an errand, Du. 134. 

Ere, v. Fr. to plough, 888. 

Erebos, for Eros, pr. n. Gr. Love, 1376. 

Erle, adj. Sax. weary, ſick, R. 4867. 

Erly, adv. Sax. early, 811, 2491. 

Erme, v. Sax. to grieve, 12246. 

Ermeful. See the n. on ver. 12236. 

Erwin, adj. Armenian, 14344. 

Erneſt, n. Sax. zeal, ſtudious purſuit of any thing, L. W. 

1285. 

# rneflf ul, adj. ſerious, 905 1; T. ii. 1727. 

Erratile, adj. Fr. wandering, applied to the planets, 
T. v. 1811. 

Erraunt, part. pr. Fr. ſtrolling, applied to a thief, 17173. 

Era, erſe, n. Sax. the fundament, 3732, 7272. 

Ei, adv. ſuperl. of er, firſt, 778; at t, at firſt, for 
the firſt time, 8861, 157 32, 13624—1t is ſometimes 


redundant, long er or, 12596, long before. Evenlike 
Ertheles, adj. Sax. without earth, T. iv. 770. . 
Eſchaunge, n. Fr. exchange, 'T. iv. 146. Ever, ac 
Eſcheve, eſchue, v. Fr. to ſhun, to decline, 9686; C. N. _ 
114. 71 
Eſculapius, pr. n. 431; a book of medicine under his phraſe 
name is mentioned by Fabric. Bibl. Gr. t. i. p. 50. Everich, 
HA each o 
Eſe, n. Fr. pleaſure, 5709. Ev, n. s 
£/e, v. to accommodate, 2196. Exaltat, 
Eſed, part. pa. 2672. See the n. on ver. 29. £xametr, 


Eſement, n. relief, 4177, 4184. nifya 
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ye, ad). gentle, light; «fe Gghes, T. iii. 1369, which 
paſſage Lord Surry has copicd, Songes, fc. p. 12, 
and eaſy ſighes, ſuch as folkes draw in love.“ 

Eſer, comp. d. lighter; of efier avail, C. L. 116, of 
lighter or leſs value. 

E/ilich, adv. gently, T. i. 317. 

Eſperus, pr. n. Heſperus, a name of the planet Venus, 
B. K. 613. 

* n. Fr. ſpying, private watching, 6905; M. 
276. | 

Eſpirituell, adj. Fr. ſpiritual, heavenly, R. 650, 672. 

E/ſoine, n. Fr. a legal excuſe, P. 150. 

E}lat, eftate, n. Fr. ſtate, condition, 203, 524—admi- 
nitration of government, 7600. 

Eftatelich, adj. ſlately, 140. 

Efires, n. pl. Fr. the inward parts of a building, 1973, 
4293; K. de la R. 13267, car il ſcet de ! Hoſtel les 
eſtres. 

Eierre, adj. Lat. everlaſting, 1306. 

Etbe, adj. Sax. ealy, R. 3955; T. v. 850. 

Evangiles, n. pl. Fr. goſpels, 5086. 

Even, adj. Sax. equal; an even Criſten, P. 181, 207, 
a fellow-Chriſtian. a 

Evenlile, adj. Sax. equal, Bo. iv. m. 6. 

— adv. equally, Bo. iv. pr. 2. 

Ever, adv. Sax. alu ays; ever in on, 1773, 3878, con- 
tinually in the ſame manner; ver lengei the more, 
10718, 11772. See P. 264, where this elliptical 
phraſe is expreſſed at length. 

Everich, adj. Sax. every one of many, 373, 2194— 
each of two, 1188, 2098, 2101, 6986. 

Fre, n. Sax. yew, 2925. 

Exaltat, part. pa. Lat. exalted, 6286. 

Exameatron, 13985, is explained by the context to ſig- 
nifya verſe of ſix feet; it uſually ſignifies the heroick 
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verſe, but here, I ſuppoſe, muſt be underſtood ta 
mean the iambick, in which the ancient tragedies 
were commonly verſified. 

A xecutour, n. Fr. executioner, 7592. 

Executrice n. Fr. a female executioner, T. in. 618, 

Exorciſutions, n. pl. Fr. exorciſms, conjurations, F. iii, 
173. 

Expan yeres, 11587. In this and the following verſes 
ce the poet deſcribes the Alphonſine aftronomical 
t tables by the ſeveral parts of them, wherein ſome 
© technical terms occur which were uſed by the old 
„ aſtronomers, and continued by the compilers of 
*© of thoſe tables. Colle# years are certain ſums of 
ce years, with the motions of the heavenly bodies 
© correſponding to them, as of 20, 40, 60, Wc. dil- 
s poſed into tables; and expans years are the ſingle 
years, with the motions of the heavenly bodies 
„ anſwering to them, beginning at 1, and continued 
© on to the fmalleſt olle ſum, as 20, Mc. A root or 
&© radix is any certain time taken at pleaſure, from 
Vhich as an erathe celeſtialmotions are to be com- 
<* puted. By proporcionel convenientes are meant the 
te tables of proportional parts.” Gloſſ. Ur. * Argu- 
© ment in aſtronomy is an arch whereby we ſeck an- 
Other unknown arch proportional to the firſt.” 
Chambers. 

Axpettaunt, part. pr. Fr. waiting, R. 4571. 

Expleite, v. Fr. to perform, R. 6174. 

Ev, n. Sax. an egg, 14851, 16274; but as it were 4 
a grypes eye, Conf. Am. 22. 

Ey, interj. 10165. 

Eyen, n. pl. Sax. eyes, 152, 201. 

Eyre, for air, F. i. 419. 

Hiri, adj. aerial, belonging to the air, F. ii. 424, 457: 
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Fable, n. Fr. idle diſcourſe, R. 1439, 660g. 

Faconde, n. Fr. eloquence, A. F. 558. 

Facounde, adj. eloquent, Du. 926; A. F. 5 a1. 

Faerie, n. Fr. the nation of Facries, 6441. See the 
note Enchantment, the work of faeries, 9617, 
1055; king of Faerie, 13 101, 8; quene of Faerie, 
10190; contree of Faerie, 13731. 

Fain, adj. Sax. glad, 13241; than was I as fayne as 
foule of fayre morowe, P. P. 47, b. 

Fain, adv. gladly, 9949. 

Faine, v. Fr. to feign, to diſſe mble, R. 3089; to 
ſwinke and travail he not faineth, R. 5685, he does 
not feign or pretend only to labour, i. e. he labours 
ſeriouſſy. 

Fairebede, n. Sax. beauty, R. 2484. 

Faitour, n. Fr. a lazy idle fellow, P. P. 32 b. 33 b. fai- 
tard, faiteor, un pareſſeux, plger. Lacombe. 

Falding, n. 392, 3212, a kind of coarſe cloth, Si. He 
derives it from the A. S. fealv, plica : however that 
may be Helmoldus [CChron. Slav. I. i. c. T,] ſpeaks 
of indumenta lanca (probably coarſe enough) gue nos 
appellamus faldones ; and fallin in Iriſh, according to 
Lhuyd,figniftes a mantle. Giraldus Cambr. C Topog. 
Hibern. diſt. 3. e. 10, I deſcribes the Iriſh as clothed 
in phalingis laut is, vice palliorum. _— cloth, Am- 
phibalus. Birrus. Prompt. Parv. Row cloth, as fal/dyng 
and other like. Endromis Amphibalus. ibid. See Du 
Cange in v. Amphibalus. 

Fall, for failen, part. pa. P. 147. 

Falſen, v. Fr. to falſify, Z175—to deceive R. 5416, 

Falabe, adj. Sax. yellow, 1366. 

Falewes n. pl. Sax. harrowed lands, 6238. 


| #Famuler, adj. Lat. domeſtick, 9658. 


Fan, n. See the n. on ver. 16991. 


Fand, pat t. of finde, v. Sax. found, R. 2707, 
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Fanc, n. a weathercock, 8872; C. D. 79. 


Fefeyv 


Fantaſie, n. Fr. fancy, 9451. Fine, 
Fantome, n. Fr. any falſe imagination, 5457; et dirent Fel, ad 
Plaſicurs qu ils avoient etꝭ en fantoſme. Froiſſart, v. i. Flank, 
c. 63. k Felaw/ 
Farce, v. Fr. farder, to paint, R. 2285. Felarof 
Fardel, n. Fr. a burthen, R. 5683. Tele, 1 
Fare, v. Sax. to go, 1397, 12985; to fare wel, to ſpeed, Fellen, 
to be happy, 2437. | R. 
Fare, n. — to have been derived from the French *. 2 
v. faire, whenever it can be interpreted by the word Fele v. 
ado, See ver. 1811; this hote fare, ver. 3997 for evive 
which the wardein chidde and made fare, ver. 4989; Fell, n. 
what amounteth all this fare? ver. 13193; betwixt Felonie, 
us two nedeth no ſtrange fare; iv. 5323 and leve Feloun, 
this nice /are. In other inſtances it follows the ſenſe Feminit, 
of the Saxon v. fare, as in the compound words wel- nate. 
fare, thorough fare, &c. Feminin 
Faren, fare, part. pa. 7354, 7364, 13129. Fend, n. 
Fares, for fareth, 4021. Fendlicb 
Faring, part. pr. 11244, 13948. Fenne, n 
Farme, n. Sax. food, a meal, C. D. 1750. See Spal- great 
man in v. Firma. Ferffed, | 
Farſe, v. Fr. farcir, to ſtuff, 233. Fer, adv 
Fathe, n. F. iii. 1050. See Lathe. Ferre, 
Faute, n. Fr. want, 10757. Ferre) 
Fanve, adj. Sax. glad, 5802, as fain.. Ferd, fir 
Fay, n. Fr. faith, 3284. 1 
Fayre, adj. Sax, fair, 204, 234. Ferd, fer 
— adv. fairly, graccfully, :/ 275. Ferden, 3 
Febleſſe, n. Fr. weukneſs, T. ii. 863. Fere, n.! 
Fecche, v. Sax. to fetch, 6942, 7136. f 4748, 
Fee, n. Sax. money, 6212; in R. 6044 it ſeems to ſig- Fere, for 
nify inheritable poſſeſſions, in contradiſtinction ts Here, n.! 
money or moveables. : — . 8 
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Fete v. Fr. to in ſeoff, to preſent, T. v. 1688; C. L. 932. 

Feine, v. Fr. to feign, 738. 

Fel, adj. Sax. cruel, deſtructive, 7584, 13758. 

Flaw, n. Sax. fellow, companion, 6967. 

Felavuſbip, n. Sax. company, 476. 

Felaroſbipe, v. to accompany, Bo. iv. m. I, pr. 3. 

Felde, n. Sax. a field, 15 24. 

Fellen, pa. t. pl. of ſelie, v. Sax. felled, made to fall, 
R. 911. 

Fele, 6, Sax. many, 8793; C. L. 191. 

Fele, v. dax. to feel, 6088; to have ſenſe, I1039; to per- 
ceive, 15623. 

Fell, n. Sax. ſkin, T. i. 91. 

Felonie, n. Fr. all forts of criminal violence, 1998. 

Feloun, adj. Fr. cruel, R. 3250. 

Feminiz, pr. n. the country of Amazons, 868. See the 
note. 

Femininitee, n. Fr. womanhood, 4780. 

Fend, n. Sax. an enemy, the devil, 5200, 7030. 

Fendlicbe, adj. deviliſh, 5171, 5203. 

Fenne, n. 12324;the name of the ſections of Avicenne's 
great work entitled Canun, Sce Canon, 

Feaſtid, part. pa. Fr. infeoffed, 9572. 

Fer, adv. Sax. far, 4013, 5078. 
Ferre, comp. 48, 1852, 2062, further. 
Ferret, ſuperl. 496, furthelt. 

Ferd, fered, part. pa. of fere, terrified, 15392, 16392; 
T. ii. 124. 

Ferd, ſerde, pa. t. of fare, 1374, 3457, 10775. 

Ferden, pa. t. pl. 1649, 2119. 

Fere, n. Sax. a companion, a wife, T. iv. 791; in ere, 
4748, 4814, together, in company. 

Fere, for fire, R. 2471; T. i. 229. 

Fere, n. Sax. fear, 2346, 6604. 

. Sax. to terrify, T. iv. 1483. 
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Ferſorib, ferforthly, adv. Sax. far forth, 962, 4992. 

Ferly, adj. Sax. ſtrange, 4171. 

Fermacie, for pharmacie, n. Fr. a medicine, 2715. 

Ferme, n. Fr. a farm, 253. 

Fermerere, n. Lat. infirmarins, the officer in a religious 
houſe who had the care of the infirmary, 7441; Du 
Cange in v. 

Ferne, adv. Sax. before, 10570. See the note. 

Lors, adj. Fr. fierce, 1600. 

Fers, n. Du. 654, ſeq. the piece at cheſs next to the 
king, which we and other European nations call th: 
queen, though very improperly, as Hyde has obſer- 
ved. Pherz or Pherzin, which is the Perſian name 
for the ſame piece, ſignifies the king's chief coun- 
{cllor or general. Hi. Shahilud. p. 88, 9. 

Fertbing, n. Sax. a farthing, any very ſmall thing; no 
ferthing=of greſe, 134, not the ſmalleſt ſpot of 
greaſe. 

Feli, n. Sax. fiſt, 12736. 

Fete, n. Fr. feaſt, 10375. 

Fleying, part. pr. Fr. feaſting, 10659. 

Fefilich, adj. uſed to feaſts, 10595. 

Fetche, n. Sax. a vetch, T. iii. 938. 

Fete, n. Fr. work, 830g. 

Fetiſe, adj. well made, neat, 157. 

Feliſcly, adv. neatly, properly, 124, 3 205. 

Fette, fet, part. pa. of fecche, 821, 2529, 5087. 

Fey, n. Fr. faith, L. W. 2508. 

Feyre, n. Fr. a fair or market, 5803. 
Hiaunce, n. Fr. truſt, R. 5481. 

Fidel, n. Sax. a fiddle, 298. 

Fi!l, for fell, pa. t. of fall, 1105, 2668. 


Finch, n. Sax. a ſmall bird; to pull a fach, 654, was3 
proverbial expreſſion, ſignifying to ſtrip a man by 


fraud of his money, c. Sce R. 5983; 


bl 
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Fit, n. 8. 
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Flambe, 1 
Flatour, 1 
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may gripe a riche man 

I thall ſo pulle him, if I can, 
That he ſhall in a fewe ſtoundes 
Leſe all his markes and his poundes. 
Our maidens (hall eke plucke him ſo 
That him ſhall neden fethers mo. 


See alſo R. 6820; 
Wrthoute ſcalding they hem pulle. 


Find, v. Sax. to find, to ſupply, 12471. See the n. 
ie Fint, for findeth, 4069, 15686. 
the Fine, fin, n. Fr. end, 4844, 9980. 
er- Fine, v. Fr. to ceaſe, 6718; R. 1797. 
me Fine, adj. Fr. of ſine force, T. v. 421, of very neceſſity. 
im- Fit, n. Sax. a diviſion or ſhort portion of a poem, 13816. 
See Gloſſ. Percy in v. 
no Fittingeſt, adj. ſup. Sax. moſt fitting, A. F. 551. 
of Fixe, adj. Fr. fixed, 11594, 16247. 
Flaie, for fley, pa. t. of flee, flew, C. N. 213. 
1 80 part. pa. of flaie, v. Sax. flaied or flead, P. 185. 
„2. 
Flambe, n. Fr. flame, T. v. 302. 
Flatour, n. Fr. a flatterer, 15331; Conf. Am. 154, b. 
Flatve, adj. yellow, from the Lat. flavus, C. L. 7823 
Glofl, Ur. : 
Flecked, adj. Tpotted, 9722, 16033. 
Fleckering, part. pr. 1964. See Flicker. 
Flee, v. neut. Sax. to fly, 6102, 10436. 
Fleen, n. pl. Sax. fleas, 16966. 
Fleme, v. Sax. to baniſh, 17131; R. 6781. 
Flemed, part. pa. 15526. 
Flemer, n. baniſher, 4880. 
lete, v. Sax. to float, to ſwim, 2399. 
lete, for fleteth, 4883. 
"ling, part. pr. 1958. 
licler, v. neut. Sax. to flutter, P. 244, 1.8; T.1v.1221. 
Hi 


was 3 
an by 
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Flit, v. neut. Sax. to fly, P. 177, 1. 6; R. 5359; el: ſor 
fuit, orig. 13 
Flit, v. act. R. 1812, to remove. of1 
Flitering, part. pr. floating, Bo. iii. m. 9 ; fuitantis, orig. ſon 
Flitted, part. pa. removed, ſhifted, T. v. 1543. iis 
Flo, n. Sax. an arrow, 17213. Flone, pl. B. K. 469. Fir, e 
Floclmel, adv. Sax. in a flock, 7962. for 
Florein, pr. n. a ſpecies of gold coin, 12704. ple 
Flotery, adj. Sax. floating. See the n. on ver. 2885. For, in 
Flotte, v. Fr. to float, Bo. iii. pr. II. mot 
Flotte, v. Bo. iii. pr. 11, as te. whi 
Floureles, adj. without flower, C. D. 1860. red, 
Flourette, n. Fr. a ſmall flower, R. 891. yete 
Floyting, 91, playing on the flute. See the note. ſenſ 
Foine, v. Fr. to make a pals in feacing, to puſh, 1656 For, Fi 
2632. litio1 
Poiſon, n. Fr. abundance, 3165, 4924. Forbere 
Foled, part. pa. Sax. foaled, 7127. Forbode 
Folehardineſs, n. Fr. raſnneſs, Bo. 1. pr. 3. R. 6( 
Fole-large, adj. M. 299, L 10; P. 237, penult, fooliſhly Forbrak 
liberal. Forbruſ 
Folie, n. Fr. folly, 3148, 1800. Force, n 
Folily, adv. fooliſhly, 9277, 15896. 6816, 
Fol ve, v. Sax. to follow, 5 30, 6165. 7094, 
Foly, adj. fooliſh, R. 5006, 5055. 8968, 
Fond, adj. Sax. fooliſh, R. 5366. 4826, 
Fond, pa. t. of find, 3819, 10121. Forcutte, 
Fonde, v. Sax. to try, 4767, 9284; T. iii. 1161. Fords, v. 
Fong, v. Sax. to take, 4797. Forden, f 
Fonne, n. Sax. a fool, 4087. Ford rive, 
Tonne, v. to be fooliſh, C. L. 458. 3782. 
Font-ſtone, u. Sax. a font for baptizing, 5143. Fordronk, 


For, prep. Sax. pro, Lat. pour, Fr.; it is frequently pte: £ordry, 3 
fixed to verbs in the infinitive mode in the Frend i Verdun 
manner; for to tellen, 73; for to don, 78, pour am fore, / fe, 
pour faire ; for to han ben, 754, Pour avoir 44.1 
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ſometimes lignifies--againſt; forpercing of his herte, 

13791, againſt, or to prevent, piercing ; for ftclir.z 

of the roſe, R. 4229, againſt ſtealing. See P. P. 31; 

g. ſome ſhall ſow the ſacke for ſheding of the wheate, 
i, e. to prevent ſhedding. 

For, con}. Sax. guia, Lat. pour ce que, Fr. becauſe that; 
/or him luſte to ride fo, 102; for ſhe wolde virtue 
pleſe, 8092 for I teche, 12374. 

For, in compoſition, has various powers; it is moſt com- 
monly intenſive of the ſignification of the word with 
which it is joined, as in fordronken, fordry, /orte- 
red, ©7c.; ſometimes privative, as in forboden, for- 
yete; and ſometimes only communicative of an ill 
ſenſe, as in forfaite, forfare, forjuged, c. 

5h, For, Fr. and ver, Belg. have ſimilar powers in compo» 
ſition. 

Forbere, v. Sax. to abſtain, R. 4751. 

Forboden, part. pa. of forbede, v. Sax. forbidden, P. 242; 
R. 6616. , 

iſhly Forbrake, pa. t. broke off, Bo. iv. pr. 1; abrupi, orig. 

Forbriſed, part. pa. Fr. ſorely bruiſed, 14532. 

Force, n. Fr. no force, 7711, no matter; I do no force, 

6816, I care not; I do no force of your divinitce, 
7094, I care not for your divinity ; no force of deth, 
8968, no matter for death; they yeve no force, R. 
4826, they care not; de fruit avoir ne fait force, orig. 

Forcutte, v. Sax. to cut through, 17289. 

Fordo, v. Sax. to do away, to ruin, 13057. 

Fordon, fordo, part. pa. undone, 11866, 17239. 

Fordrive, foradriven ) part. pa. Sax. driven away, R. 
3782. 

Fordronken, part. pa. Sax. very drunken, 3122, 12609, 

y pre- Ferdy, adj. Sax. very dry, 10723. 

rend Lord ined, part. pa. Sax. waſted away, R. 366. 

r m ere, (foren part. pa. of fare, v. Sax. gone, R. 27 10. 

4. H iy 
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Fore, prep. Sax. is ſeldom uſed by itſelf; in compoſi. 
tion it has the power of before. 

Forein, n. L. W. 1960, a jakes, Gloſſ. Ur. from &..; 
the context ſeems rather to require that it ſhould 
ſignify an outward court or garden. 

Forerwveting, n. Sax. foreknowledge, 15249. 

Forewote, forewete, v. Sax. to foreknow, 15 240. 

Forfaite, v. Fr. to miſdo, P. 164. 

Forfare, v. Sax. to fare ill, R. 5388. 

Forfered, part. pa. Sax. much afraid, 10841; T. iv, 
1411. 

Forgifte, n. Sax. forgiveneſs, L. W. 1851. 

Forgon, inf. v. Sax. to omit, to loſe, 9959, 17244. 

Forgrorven, part. pa. Sax. overgrown, F. L. 45. 

Forjuged, part. pa. Fr. wrongfully judged, B. K. 275. 

Forterve, v. Sax. to carve or cut through, 17289. 

Forlaft, part. pa. Sax. left off entirely, 12017. 

Forleſe, v. Sax. to loſe entirely, P. 234. 

Forlete, v. Sax. to give over, to quit, P. 143, 1. 

Forlore, ( forloren ) part. pa. Sax. utterly loſt, 3505. 

Forloyne, n. Fr. forlonge, a term of the chaſe, which ſig- 
nifies that the game is far off, Du. 386. 

Forme, adj. Sax. firſt; Adam oure forme father, M. 
256. 

Formeſt, adj. ſup. Sax. firſt, Du. 890. 

Formell, A. F. 371, is put for the female of any foul, 
more frequently for a female eagle. See ver. 445, 


535+ 

Forpined, part. pa. Sax. waſted away, tormented, 205, 
1455. 

Forſake, v. Sax. to deny, Bo. 11. pr. 3, 4. 

Forſhbapen, part. pa. Sax. transformed, T. ii. 66. 

Forſhronle, { forſbronlen part. pa. Sax. ſhrunk up, 
F. L. 358. 

Forſſeutbe, forſlouthe, forflugge, v. Sax. to loſe through 
ſloth, 15102; P. 220. 
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i» WS For/ongen, part. pa. Sax. tired with ſinging, R. 664. 
Forſter, n. Fr. a foreſter, 117. 

Forſtraugbt, part. pa. Sax. diſtracted, 13035. 

Id Forthly, adv. Sax. forward by, 13499, 13532. 

* Forther, v. Sax. to further, to advance, T. ii. 1368. 
Forthinke, v. Sax. to grieve, to vex, 9780; T. ii. 1414. 
Forthought, pa. t. of forthinke, R. 1671. 

Forthren, inf. m. of forther, T. v. 1706. 

* Forthy, conj. Sax. therefore, 1843. 

iv. WE Fortroden, part. pa. of fortread, v. Sax. troden down, 

| P. 154. 

Fortuit, adj. Fr. accidental, Bo. v. pr. 1. 
Fortune, v. Fr. to make fortunate, 419; to give good 

K or bad fortune, 2379. | 

5. Fiortundous, adj. proceeding from fortune, Bo. ii. pr. 3, 4. 

* Forwated, part. pa. Sax. having waked long, 5016. 

Forwandred, part. pa. Sax. having wandred long, R. 
336. 
Forrwelked, part. pa. Sax. much wrinkled, R. 360. 


F. | Forwept, part. pa. Sax. having much wept,C. D. 1833. 
ſig - Forwered, part. pa. Sax. worn out, R. 235. 

* Forwerie, adj. Sax. very weary, R. 3336. | 
M. I Forword, / fore tvord ) n. Sax. a promiſe or covenant, 


831, 854. 

= Forwornded, part. pa. Sax. much wounded, R. 1830. 
Forwrapped, part. pa. wrapped up, 12652; P. 170- 

Foryelde, v. Sax. to repay, 8707; L. W. 457. 

Foryete, v. Sax. to forget, 1884. 

* Foryetten, part. pa. 3055. 

E Foſter, n. Fr. R. 6329, as forſter. 

Fiaſtred, part. pa. of foſter, v. Sax. nouriſhed, 8916, 9. 

8 Foſtring, n. nutriment, 7427. 

= Fote-bot, 4858, immediately. See the n. and add to the 

inſtances there quoted Du. 375. : 


up, 


rough 
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Fote- mantel, 474, means, I ſuppoſe, a fort of riding- 


petticoat, ſuch as is now uſed by market-women, & 
Fotber, n. Sax. à carriage-load ; an indefinite large In 
quantity, 532, 1910. — 
Foudre, n. Fr. lightning, F. ii. 27. Frets 
Foule, n. Sax. a bird, 10463. Broth, 
Found, Pa. t. of find, ſupplicd, 12471. See the n. Frette 
Feunde, v. An. 244, as fonde, | Freyn 
Faundred, pa. t. of founder, v. Fr. fell down, 2689. Friſe, 
Fowertie, num. Sax. forty, R. 5733. Frote, 
Foxerie, n. foxiſh manners, R. 6795. Froun 
Fra, for fro, prep. Sax. from; it is ſometimes uſed ad- Frow: 
verbially, til and fra, 4037, to and fro, 2850. Fro ye 
Fraine, v. Sax. to alk, T. v. 1226. ma: 
Fraknes, n. pl. Sax. ſpots, freckles, 2171. T 
Franchiſe, n. Fr. frankneſs, generolity, 9861, 11828. moi 
Frank, n. a denomination of French money, anſwer- and 
ing at preſent to the livre Tournois, 13111. beir 
Franlelein, n. Fr. See his character, ver. 333——302, to b 
and the n. on ver. 333. ver. 
Fraught, v. Sax. to freight, load a ſhip, 4591. : 
Fre, adj. Sax. willing, unconſtrained, 85 4—at liberty, 
5631—liberal, bountiful, 13106, 13462. PFruftu 
Fredom, n. Sax. 46, 17075, as franchiſe. Fruiteſ 
Freeltee, n. Fr. frailty, 5674, 5. Ful. Ar. 
Fregius, for Phrygius, Du. 1070. 4 Fulle, 
Fremde, fremed, adj. Sax. ſtrange, 10743 ; T. ii. 248; Fulſum: 
to frend ne to fremed, P. P. 79. Fumete; 
Frenetike, adj. Fr. frantick, T. v. 206. ==pu 
Frenſcie, n. Fr. a frenzy, T. i. 728. * Fumoſil 
Frere, n. Fr. a frier. Sec his character, ver. 208-271; 1067 
and P. P. 12, a, b. Fundam 
Freſbe, v. Fr. to refreſh, R. 1513. Furial, 
Fret, n. Fr. a band, L. W. 225, 8; F. L. 152. Fuſible, 


Fret, frette, part. pa. Fr. fraught, filled, R. 4705; WF H, int; 


ty, 


248; 


171 
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L. W. 1115; C. L. 124; or perhaps wreught in a 
kind of fretwork: a fort of blazon is called frets. 
In R. 4705, and through the fret full of falſhede— 
we ſhould read—a trouthe fret full of falſhede. 

Frete, v. Sax. to eat, devour, 2070. | 

Freting, part. pr. 2021. 

Frette, { freted ) part. pa. 4895 . 

Freyne, v. Sax. 135 30, 1590, as fraine. 

Friſe, pr. n. Friezland, R. 1093. 

Frote, v. Fr. to rub, 3746; T. iii. 1121. 

Frounceles, adj. Fr. without wrinkle, R. 860. 

Froward, adj. Sax. averſe, R. 4940. 

Fro ye, T. i. 5, from you; ye is put for you, that fro ye 
may rhyme, in appearance at leaſt, with joye and 
Troye : ſo in ver. 7038, ſay ye rhymes to praye. Sec 
more of theſe double rhymes in then. on ver. 674, 
and add the following paſſages, in which the { thee } 
being the eleventh and laſt ſyllable of the verſe is 
to be pronounced without any accen. 
ver. 10987, aloue the rhymes to youthe. 

16131, to the ſotbe. 
16762, hie the — — with. 

Pruftuous, adj. Fr. fruitful, 17384. 

Fruiteſtere, n. Sax. a female ſeller of fruit, 12402. 

Ful-drive, part. pa. fully driven, completed, 11542. 

Fulle, (Fr. falle) n. Sax. people, F. i. 73. 

Fulſumneſſe, n. Sax. ſatiety, 10719. 

Fumelere, pr. n. of a plant, fumitory, 14969; fumarie 
---purgat bilem et humores aduſtos. Ray's Synopſis. 

Fumoſitee, n. Fr. fumes ariſing from exceſſive drinking, 
10672, 12501. 

Fundament, n. Fr. foundation, 7685. 

Furial, adj. Fr. raging, 10762. 

Fuſible, adj. Fr. capable of being melted, 16324. 

H, interj. Fr. 7509; I ſay fy, 4500, I cry ſhame, 
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Gabbe, v. Fr. to talk idly, to lie, 3510, 15072; gatte 1 
of this? Bo. ii. pr. 5; num id mentior ? 

Gacides, F. iii. 116, is probably a miſprint for A#aci 
des, though I do not know that Chiron had any right 
to that title. 

Gadling, n. Sax. an idle vagabond, R. 938. 

Gadred, part. pa. Sax. gathered, 4379. 

Gailer, n. Fr. gaoler, 1476. 

Gaillard, adj. Fr. briſk, gay, 3336, 4365. 

Gaitre-beries, 14971, berries of the dogwood-tree, cor- 
nus famina. 

Galaxie, pr. n. the Milky Way, a track in the heavens 
ſo called, F. ii. 428. 

Gale, v. Sax. See the n. on ver. 6414. 

Galfride, pr. n. Geoffrey of Monmouth, F. iii. 382; 
Geoffrey Vinſauf, C. L. 11. See Gaufride. 

Galice, pr. n. a province of Spain, 468; the famous 
ſhrine of St. James at Compoſtella was in Galicia. 

Galingale, pr. n. ſweet cypreſs, 383. 

Gallien, Galian, pr. n. Galen, 433, 12240. See the 
notes. 

Galeche, n. Fr. a ſhoe, 10869. 

Galpe, v. Sax. to gape, to yawn, 16984. 

Galping, part. pr. gaping, yawning, 10664. 

Galwes, n. pl. Sax. the gallows, 6240, 14652. 

Gun, pa. t. of ginne, v. Sax. began, ITI53. 

Gannen, pl. T. ii. 194. 

Gar, v. Sax. to make, 4130. 

Gardebrace, n. Fr. armour for the arm, C. D. 1554. 

Gargate, n. Fr. the throat, 15341. 

Gariſoun, R. 3249, ſeems to be uſed as a v. to heal; 
the orig. has gariſon, a n. healing, recovery. 

Garnement, n. Fr. a garment, Magd. 354. 

Garner, n. Fr. a granary or ſtoreroom, R.1148, 6810. 
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Garsiſon, n. Fr. a guard or garriſon, M. 247; R. 4204. 
Gaſtneſs, n. Sax. gaſtlineſs, Bo. iii. pr. 5. 


' Gate, gatte, pa. t. of get, v. Sax. gat, begat, R. 2692; 
: L. W. 2561. 
it Gate, n. Sax. a way; went hergate, R. 3332, went her 


way. 

Gatiſden, pr. n. 436, John Gateſden, author of a me- 
dical work entitled Roſa Anglicana, in the 14th cen- 
tury. See Tanner in v. 

Gat-tothed, 470. See the n. 

Gaude, n. Fr. jeſt, 12323; T. ii. 35 1; gaudes, pl. ridi- 


w_ * 
culous tricks, P. 215. 
ns Gauded, 159. See the n. 
| Gaufride, pr. n. 15353. See the n. 
Gaure, v. to ſtare, 3825, 5332; for them that gaured 
1: and caſt on me their ſight, Lydg. Tra. b. ix. f. 22, b. 
: Gawain, pr. n. nephew to King Arthur by his ſiſter, 
* married to King Lot: ſo ſays the Brit. Hiſt. which 
a. goes under the name of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 


believe it will be in vain to look for any more au- 
the thentick genealogiſt of all that family; he is there 
called Walganus. The Fr. romancers, who have 
built upon Geoffrey's foundations, agree in deſcri- 
bing Gawain as a model of knightly courteſy : to 
this hiseftabliſhed character our Author alludes in 
ver. 10409, and in R. 2209. 
Gayler, n. Fr. 1472, as gailer. 
Cant, n. Fr. giant; the crane the geant, A. F. 344. 
Gear, n. F. L. 26. See Gere. my 
Gende, for gent, B. K. 127. 
G-nelon, pr. n. of one of Charlemagne's officers, who 
by his treachery was the cauſe of the defeat at Ron- 
cevaux, the death of Roland, c. for which he was 
torn to pieces by horſes. This atleaſt is the account 
of the author who calls himſelf Archbiſhop Turpin, 
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and of the romancers who followed him, upon whoſe 
eredit the name of Genelon or Ganelon was for ſe- 

veral centuries a ſynonymous expreſſion for the 
worſt of traitors. Our Author alludes to his treachery 
v. 14699, 15233, and to his puniſhment v. 13124. 
See alſo Du. 1121. 

Gent, adj. Fr. neat, pretty, 3234, 13645. 

Genterie, n. Fr. gentility, 6728. 

Gentil, adj. Fr. in its original ſenſe means wellborn, of 
a noble family, 6735; R. 2194; © Ily avoit un Che- 
« valier, Capitaine de la ville ;—point gentilbomme 
« n'eſtoit :—=et Pavoit fait, pour ſa vaillance, le Roy 
Edouard Chevalier, Froiſſart, v. ii. c. 77.—ltis 
commonly put for civil, liberal, gentlemanlike. 

Gentileſſe, n. Fr. follows the lignifications of gextil. 

Geomancie, n. Fr. divination by figures made on the 
earth, P. 208. 

Gere, n. Sax. all ſorts of inſtruments ; of cookery, 354; 
of war, 2182; of apparel, 8248; of chymiſtry, 16263; 
in hir quainte geres, 15 33, in their ſtrange faſhions, 

Gerie, ger ful, 1538, 15 40, changeable, probably from 
the Fr. girer, to turn round; gierful, T. iv. 286. 

Gerlond, n. Fr. a garland, 668—the name of a dog, 
15389. 

Geſſe, v. Sax. to gueſs, 2595, 3467. 

Geſt, n. Sax. a gueſt, 8214. 

Gefte, v. See the n. on ver. 17354. | 

Geftes, n. pl. Lat. actions, adventures, T. ii. 1349; 
the Romain geftes, 10158. See the note. 

Geſtour, n. a relater of geſtes. Sec the n. on ver. 13775. 

Get, n. Fr. gefle, faſhion, behaviour, 684. See the note. 
With that falſe get, 16745, with that cheating con 
trivance. . 

Gethe, for goeth, L. W. 2143. 

Gie, v. Sax. to guide, 15604, 15627. 
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* Efrges, n. pl. F. iii. 852, irregular ſounds produced by 
. the wind, c. Gigue, Fr. ſignified a muſical in ſtru- 
de ment like a fiddle, and from thence a fort of light 
ry tune, Menage In v. It is probably a word of Teu- 
4. tonick original. See Junius. 


Gilbertin, pr. n. an Engliſh phyſician of the 13th cen- 
tury. See Fabricius, Bibl. Med. At. in v. Gilbertus 
de Aquila. 


of Gilt, part. pa. Sax. gilded, of the colour of gold, L W. 
he- 230. 

ang Gilt, n. Sax. guilt, 5969. 

doy Gilour, n. Fr. a deceiver, 4319. 

tis Gilte-les, adj. Sax. free from guilt, 1312, 1314. 
Giltiſ, adj. Sax. guilty, 5088; Conf Am. 62, b. 

. Gin, n. Fr. engine, contrivance, 10442, 16633. 


the Gingiber, n. Fr. ginger, R. 1369. 
Ginne, v. Sax. to begin, T.. 65 7. 
3543 Gipciere, n. Fr. a pouch or purſe, 359. 


264; Gipe, n. Fr. an upper frock or caſſock, R. 7214. 
ions. Gipon, n. Fr. a ſhort caſſock, 75, 2122. 
from Girde, v. Sax. to ſtrike, to ſmite, 14464: this word is 


perhaps the original of gride in Spenſer. Sec CH. on 
Spenſ. v. ii. p. 62. f 

8 n. Sax. the waiſt, the place of the girdle, 
R. 826. 

Girles, n. pl. Sax. young perſons either male or fe- 
male, 666. 

Girt, part. pa. of girde; thurgh girt, 1012, ſmitten 
through. 

Ciſarme, n. Fr. a battleax, R. 5978. See Du Cange in 
v. Giſarma, 

Ciſe, n. Fr. guiſe, faſhion,2127 ; at his owen gi/c, 665, 
in his own manner, as he would wiſh. 

Gite, n. Fr. a gown, 3952, 6141. 

Giterne, n. Fr. a guitar, 3333, 4394. 
Volume XIV. 
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Giterning, n. playing on a giterne, 3363. 
Glade, v. Sax. to make glad, 11280, 14817. 
Glader, n. one that maketh glad, 2224. 
Gladſom, adj. Sax, pleatant, 14784. 
Glafe, for gloſe, v. T. v. 469. 
Glaſe, v. Sax. to put glaſs into windows, Du. 323. 
Glaſinge, n. glaſswork, Du. 327. 
Gle, n. Sax. mirth, 13769 - muſick, T. ii. 1036. Ge, 
pl. muſical inſtruments, F. iii. 119. 
Glede, n. Sax. a burning coal, 3379. Gledes, pl. 3880, 
ſparks of hre, 
Gleire, n. Fr. the white of an egg, 16274. 
Glent, pa. t. glanced, T. iv. 1223. 
Cleve, n. Fr. glaive, a lance, C. L. 544- 
Glimſing, n. glimmering, 1025 7. 
Gliteren, pr. t. pl. of gliter, v. Sax. 979. 
Glode, pa. t. of glide, v. Sax. 10707, 13832; ſhe glod: 
forth as an adder doth, Conf. Am. 105. 
Glombe, v. Sax. to look gloomy, R. 4356. 
Ge, n. Fr. a comment or interpretation, 7374. 
Gloſe, v. to comment or interpret, 5609, $5 701—to 
ſpeak tenderly, 10225—to flatter, 609 1, 16083. 
Gloton, n. Fr. a giutton, R. 4307. 
Clowweden, pa. t. pl. of glegu, v. Sax. 2134. 
Guarre, n. x hard knot in a tree, 551. 
Gnat, n. Sax. is put for any little worthleſs thing, 
5929, 17204. 
Gniding, part. pr. Sax. rubbing, 2506. 
GnoJe, n. 3188, an old cuff, a miſer, Gloſſ. Ur: | 
know not upon what authority. 
Gnowwe, pa. t. of nato, v. Sax. 14758. 
Gs, v. Sax. means ſometimes to walk, in contradi- 
ſtinction to riding, 1353. 2254. 
Co, (con) part, pa. T. ii. 795. 
CGobbet, n. Fr. a morſel, a bit, 698. 
God, n. Sax. God toforne, R. 7294, T. i. 1060, God 
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going before, Deo favente--Goddes armes two, 6415, 
12588; Goddes bones, 12629, 12906; vulgar oaths. 
A Goddes kichel, 7329. See the note. A' Goddes 
half, 55 32. See Halfe. 

Gade, good, n. Sax. wealth, goods, 7534, 5- 

Gode-les, adj. without money or goods, 13220. 

Godelyhede, n. Sax. goodneſs, R. 4604; I. iii. 1736. 

Godeneſs, n. Sax. at godeneſs, R. 1453, at advantage; 
and fo we ſhould read in R. 3462, where the editt. 
have at gode mes, the orig. has en bon point, 

Godſeb, n. Sax. a goſſip, a godfather, P. 251. 

5 adj. fooliſh, T. vi. 585, from the Fr. gee, dull, 

upid. 

Gold, n. a flower commonly called a turnſol, 1931; 
Gower favs that Leucothea was changed 

Into a floure was named golde, 

Whiche ſtont governed of the ſonne. Conf. Am. 121, b. 
Goll-hexven, adj. Sax. of a golden hewe or colour, 2502, 
Gold/mithrie, n. Sax. goldſmiths* work, 2500. 

Golct, n. Fr. the throat or gullet, R. 7096. 

Goliarde is. See the n. on ver. 562. 

Gomme, n. Fr. gum, L. W. 121. 

Gon, inf. m. Sax. to go, 2512; ſo mote I gon, 3116, 
11089, fo may I fare well; ſo mote 1 ride or go, 
7524, ſo may IL farewell riding or walking, 1. . in all 
my proceedings. Sce Go.—Gon, pr. t. pl. 771, 2604, 
2965—part. pa. gone, 4437, 5I37- 

Gonfanon, n. Fr. a banner or ſtandard, R. 1201, 2018. 

Gong, n. Sax. a littlehouſe, a jakes, P. 248. 

Gonne, n. a gun, L. W. 637; F. iii. 553. 

Gonnen, gonne, pa. t. pl. of ginne, 11230, 15985. 

Gore, n. See the n. on ver. 3237; ſince which it has 
been ſuggeſted to me by a learned perſon whom I 
have not the honour to know, that gore is a com- 
mon name for a ſlip of cloth or linen, which is in- 

ly 
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ſerted in order to widen a garment in any particu- 


lar place. Gor of a cloth, lacinia, Prompt. Parv. * 
Sec allo the gloſſary to Kennet's Paroch. Antig. in g 
v. Gore, This ſenſe will ſuit very well with the con- 1 
text of ver. 3237, but hardly, I think, with that of * 
ver. 13719, unleſs we ſuppoſe that gore is there put 8 2 
for ſhirt, becauſe ſhirts have uſually gores in them; 2 8 
the expreſſion would certainly be very awkward, oh 2 
and unlike Chaucer's general manner, but in this 8 | 
place (The Rimeof Sire Thopas) he maybe ſuppoſed boy y 
to have taken it purpoſely from one of thoſe old ro- G 85 
mances which are the objects of his ridicule. Sce the Ge s- 
n. on ver. 13845. | Gra} 
Goſe, for goes, C. D. 1 286, goeth. * 
Goſpellere, n. Sax. evangeliit, R. 6387. . = 
Goſſomer, n. a thin cobweb-like ſubſtance which flies = 
about in the air, 10573. en 
Git, n. Sax. ſpirit, mind, 5679. ys 
Goth, imp. m. 2d perſ. pl. go ye, 2560, 14200. 3 
| Governaille, n. Fr. government, ſteerage, 9068. wy 
ö Gounes-eloth, 28 29, 7834, cloth enough to make a gown, i 4 
; Gourd, n. a veſſel to carry liquor, perhaps ſo called Gre. 
4 from its ſhape, 17031, 40. a = 
{ Gower, pr. n. T. v. 1855, an eminent Engliſh poet, a. 
to whom Chaucer directs his Troilus and Creſeide. it | 
; Some circumſtances relating to him are touched up- Grate 
| on in the Ey, Oc. n. 55, the Diſcourſe, Wc. F 14, Gred, 
| T5. n. 15, 16, and in the notes. Grote 
Crate, n. Fr. favour, 3071; ſory grace, 6328; hardt i 
grace, 16133 ; misfortune, T. i. 713; . 
So full of ſorowe am I, ſothe to ſayne, ny 
That certainly no more harde grace Greit 
May fit on me, for why ? there is no ſpace, Bod 
So Hercules, ap. Eurip. Hp. M. 1250; Greſe 
Tea taxa In, x wer” cc ory TEIN. Grate, 


The criticiſm of Longinus, ſect. xl. is perhaps 
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equally applicable to both paſſages.— With harde 
grace, 7810, is to be underſtood as ſpoken in a pa- 
rentheſis of the cherl, misfortune attend him ! See 
f With. Save your grace, M. 253, l. 7, with your fa- 
l vour, ſunve votre grace. | 


1 Gracious, adj. Fr. agreeable, 3693; graceful, 8489. 
ry Grame, n. Sax. grief, 16871; anger, T. iü. J0Z0— 
* Felle it to gode or grame, P. L. 327. 
85 Grammere, n. Fr. grammar, 13466. 
d Grand mercie, Fr. great thanks, 8964. 
* Graue, u. Fr. a grain, a fingle ſeed, T. ii. 1028. 

» Grange, n. Fr. a farmhouſe, 3668, 

Grapinel, n. Fr. a graplingiron, L. W. 640. 

Gratche, R. 7368, is perhaps the ſame with graithe, if 
not miſtaken for it. Gloſſ. Ur. See Greithe. The 
2 orig. has dure comme beguyne, 

Graun ſon, Pr. n. C. M. V. ver. ut. See An account of 

the Works of Chaucer, Cc. vol. xiv. p. 14. 
Grave, v. Sax. to carve, to engrave, T. ii. 47; T. iit. 
1468. | 
10a Grave, ( graven) part. pa. buried, 6647, 11288. 
1 Gre, n. Fr. pleaſure, ſatisfaction, from gratus, Lat. to 
receive in gre, 4679, 9027, to take kindly; the gre, 
+% 2735, the prize. See the note—PFrom gradus, Lat. 
. it ſignifies a ſtep or degree, 9249. 
* Grede, n. Sax. a greedy perſon, R. 6002. 
14s Crede, v. barb. Lat. to cry, C. N. 135. | 
_ Grein, n. Fr. grein de Paris, R. 1369, de Paradis, orig. 


grains of Paradiſe, a ſort of ſpice: the ſame are 
meant in ver. 369 rain of Portingale, 15465, 
a ſort of ſcarlet dye called kermes or vermilion. 
Greithe, v. Sax. to prepare, make ready, 4307, 14512. 
Grenebed, n. Sax. childiſhneſs, 4583. 
,, n. Fr. greaſe, 135, 6069. 
rte, for grede, v. R. 4116. 
8 1 ii 
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Grette, pa. of grete,v. Sax. greeted, ſaluted, 5471, 8825. 

Greves, n. pl. Sax. groves, 1497; R. 3019. 

Grille, adj. R. 73, Fr. horrible, grymm, gryl, and her- 
ryble ; Horridus, Prompt. Parv. 

Grint, for grindeth, $971. 

Grinte, pa. t. of grind, v. Sax. ground; grint with his 
tceth, 7743, gnaſhed with his teeth. 

Grinting, n. grinding, gnaſhing, P. 156. 

Gris, n. Fr. a ſpecies of fur. Sec the n. on ver. 194. 

Griſly, adj. Sax. dreadful, 1973, 6318. 

Groche,'v. Sax. to grutch, to murmur, 3861, 6025. 

Greff, adj. Sax. flat on the ground, 951, 13605; R. 
2561. 

Groine, n. Fr. the ſnowt of a ſwine, P. 150—a hang - 
ing lip, T. i. 350. 

Croine, v. to hang the lip in diſcontent, R. 7099. 

Grone, v. Fr. to groan, to grunt, 7411. 

Gront, pa. t. 14627, groaned. 

Grope, v. Sax. to ſcarch, to examine by feeling, 7399, 
7723. 

Grot, u. a coin worth fourpence, 6874, 7546. 

Grounden, part. pa. of grind, 16243. 

Groyning, n. 2462, diſcontent. See Groine. 

Guerdon, n. Fr. reward, recompenſe, 7460, 8759. 

Cuerdon, v. to reward, P. 165. 

Guerdonles, adj. without reward, B. K. 400. 

Guido, pr. n. IL. W. 1462; Guido de Columpnis, F. ii. 
381 ; Guido dalle Colonne, of Meſſina in Sicily, a 
lawyer and a poet, died about 1290. Quadrio, vol. 
ii. p. 160. His Hiſtory of the Trojan war, to which 
our Author refers, was written in Latin, and finiſh- 
ed in 1287. See the n. on ver. 15147. I have there 
intimated my ſuſpicion that he tranſlated it, for 
the moſt part, from a French romance of Benoit 
de Sainte More, However that may have bcc 
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Guido's work is certainly the original from which 
the later writers of the middle ages have generally 
taken their accounts of 'Trojan affairs. It was tran- 
ſlated into Italian in 1324 by Filippo Ceffi, a Flo- 
rentine, [ Suadrio, vol. vi. p. 475.] A French tran- 
ſlation is alſo extant, in which it is faid to be“ tran- 
© flatee, en Francois, premierement du commande- 
ment du Maire de la cite de Beauvais, en nom et 
* en honneur de Karles le Roy de France, an mil. 
ccc. quatre vingtz,” (m1. Reg. 16 F. ix.) This is 
probably the French tranſlation mentioned by Lyd- 
gate in the Prologue to his Boke of Troye, which is 
a mere paraphraſe in verſe of Guido's hiſtory, with 
ſome digreflions and additions of his own. Lydgate's 
work was finiſhed (as he tells us himſelf at the end) 
in 1420. 
H. 

Halergeon, n. Fr. a diminitive of bauberg, a coat of mail, 
76, 13790. 

Halilitee, n. Fr. ability, C. L. 1044. 

Habitacles, n. pl. Fr. places of habitation, F. iii. 104. 

Habite, v. Fr. to dwell, R. 660. 

Halundant, part. pr. Fr. abundant, 7935. 

Hackenaie, n. Fr. an ambling horſe or pad, R. 1137. 

Hacling, n. Fr. cutting in pieces, F. iii. 213. 

Hadden, pa. t. pl. of have, 375, 762. 

Haf, pa. t. of heve, v. Sax. heaved, raiſed, 2430. 

Haie, hay, n. Fr. a hedge, R. 54, 3007. 

Ilaile, n. Sax. health, welfare, 4087. 

Hailes, pr. n. of an abbey in Glouceſterſhire. See the 
n. on ver. 12587. —— 

Haire, n. Fr. a haircloth, 15601; R. 438. 

Haleney, n. Fr. 16027, as backenaie, 

Haketon, n. Fr. a ſhort caſſock without ſleeves, 13789. 

Halden, for Helden, part. pa. of bold, 4206. 
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Halfe, n. Sax. a ſide, a part; a' Goddes half, 15632, 
Dau. 370, on God's part, with God's favour; a' this 
halfe God, T. I. i. 325, b. on this fide of God; four 
hates, 3481, four hides. 

Hali, pr. n. 433, an Arabian phyſician, Fabric. Bill, 
Gr. t. xlii. p. 17. 

Halle, n. Sax. a corner, 11432, 15779. 

Halpe, pa. t. of belp, v. Sax. 14052; R. 1911. 

Hals, n. Sax. the neck, 4493. 

Halſe, v. Sax. See the n. on ver. 13575. 

Halt, pa. t. of held, v. Sax. held or kept, 5141. 

Halt, for Holt, i. e. holdeth, Du. 621. 

Halte, v. Fr. to go lamely, Du. 622. 

Hame, for home, n. Sax. 4030. 

Hamele, v. Sax. to hamſtring, to cut off, T. ii. 964. 

Hamers, n. pl. Sax. hammers, Du. 1164. 

Han, inf. m. of have, v. Sax. 754, 1046, 2109. 

— pr. t. pl. 93, 1922, 7581. 

Hanſelines, P. 184, I. 17, appears from the context to 
mean a fort of breerhes, 

Happe, n. Sax. chance, 13168; Bo. v. pr. I. 

Hafpe, v. to happen, 587, 6467. 

Hard „adj. Sax. hard; barde race, 7810, 16133, miſ- 
fortune. Sec Grace. It is uſed adverbially, 9879, 
13133. 

Harde, v. Sax. to make hard, 10559. 

Hardcty, ( bardily ) adv. Fr. boldiy, 10147; adv. Sax. 
certainly, 7367, 7901, 9186; L. v. 673. 

Harding, n. Sax. hardening, 10557. 

Barie, v. Fr. to hurry ; to harie and drawe, P. 151. 

Haried, part. pa. hurried, 2728; its ſeroient hariez e 
grand manere, Froiſſart, v. i. c. 225. 

Harlat, n. See the n. on ver. 649. 

Harlutries, n. pl. ribaldries, 563. 

Hearnis, n. Fr. armour, 1615; furniture, 5718, 
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Harneiſe, v. Fr. to dreſs, R. 2648. 


Th Harow, inter). Fr. See the n. on ver. 3286. 
* Harpour, n. Fr. a harper, T. ii. 1030. In the act of re- 


| ſumption, 28 H. VI. there is a proviſo in favour of 

FT, John Turges, harpour with the queen, for the re- 
verſion of an annuity of 10 marks, after the death 

of William Langton minſtrel. 
Harved, p. t. of bare, v. Sax. Sce the n. on ver. 3512. 
8 Hoſardour, n. Fr. a player at hazard, a gameſter, 125 30. 
| Hoſardrie, n. Fr. gaming in general, 12524. 

H. ſelꝛvode, T. iii. 892, v. 585, 1174. All theſe paſ- 
tages plainly allude to the ſame proverbial ſaying, 
which appears to have been uſed in ſcorn or deriſion 
of any improbable hope or expectation; why it was 
ſo uſed is beyond my reach to diſcover : it may be 
proper however to mention that in T. iii. 892, mf. 
Harl. 3943, reads - Haſcl-vode is ſhaken—and that 
the paſſage, T. v. 1174, is an imitation of the fol- 
lowing in the Filoſtrato. [See F/ay, c. n. 62. 

Ma Pandero ſeco tacitamente 
Ride di cio che Troylo dice 
Chel fi fuſſe ſembiante facea 

Vi crederlo, e dicia, di mungibelo 
Metta il vento queſto tapinello. 

8 Hafif, adj. Fr. haſty, 3545. 

s Ho/iifly, adv. haſtily, 13546. 

Hate, v. Sax. to be named, R. 38. 

8 2:berk, n. Fr. a coat of mail, 13792. 

Haunce, v. Fr. to raiſe, to enhance, B. K. 431. 

Haunt, n. Fr. cuſtom, practice, 449. 

8 Hounte, v. Fr. to practiſe, P. 233. / 

Aaunteden, pa. t. pl. 12398, practiſed, frequented. 

8 Zavtein, adj. Fr. haughty, R. 3739—loud, 12264— 

a bautein faucon, L. W. I118, a highflving hawk, 

faulcon haultain, Fr. 
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Haven, inf. m. of have, v. Sax. Bo. iv. pr. 2; it is more 
commonly abbreviated Into han. 

Hawoir, for avoir, n. Fr. wealth, R. 4720. 

Hanve, n. Sax. a hawthorn berry, 6241; T. iii, 856 
a farmyard, 12789—a churchyard, P. 236. 

Harmebake, 4515. Sec the note. 

He, pron. Sax. is often prefixed in all its caſes to pro- 
per names emphatically, according to the Saxon 
uſage; he Moiſes, 10564 ; be Tityus, T. i. 787. Sce 
the n. on ver. 9594.—#e is alſo frequently uſed for 
it in all caſes, 7550, 7538, 9737. See the n. on ver, 

5 

Ha = Sax. head; on his bed, 1346, on pain of loſing 
his head. See the note. 

Hedde, for hidde, (hidden) L. W. 208. 

Hegges, n. pl. Sax. hedges, 15224. 

Heiſugge, A. F. 612, curruca, a little bird which is ſup- 
poſed to hatch the cuckoo'segg, and to be deltroyed 
by the young cuckoos, Sp. 

Hele, v. Sax. helan, to hide, 6531; R. 6882. 

Hele, v. Sax. halan, to heal, to help, 2250, 10955. 

Hele, n. Sax. health, 3104, 4237. 

Heleles, adj. helpleſs, T. v. 1592. 

Heliſe, pr. n. Elyſium, C. L. 119. 

Helmed, part. pa. Fr. armed with an helmet, 14376; 

J. u. 593. 

Helewis, pr. n. 6259, Eloiſa the miſtreſs of Abclard. 
Sc a ſummary of their hiſtory in Rom. de l 
Roſe, ver. 91729247. 

Hem, obl. c. pl. of he, them. See Him, and Eſſay, ©. 
n. 28. 

Hemſelf, hemſelve, hemſelven. See Self. 

Henchmen, n. pl. pages, F. L. 252. See a note on The 
Midſummer Night's Dream of Shakeſpeare, act. i. 
ic. 2. laſt edit. 
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Hende, hendy, adj. Sax. civil, courteous, 6868, 3199. 

Henen, 403 I, henne, 235 8, 3887: bennes, R. 4922 ; hens, 
12621; adv. Sax. hence. 

Heng, pa. t. and part. of hang, v. Sax, 360, 678, 9757. 

Hennesforth, adv. Sax. henceforth, 10972 

Hente, v. Sax. to take hold of, to catch, 906, 7082. 

Hent, pa. t. & part. 700, 6899, 7583. 

Hepe, n.Sax. a heap; to hepe, L. iii. 1770; Bo. iv. pr. 6; 
together, in a heap—the frvit of the dogr ole, 13677. 

Heraud, n. Fr. a herald, 2535. 

Herber gage, n. Fr. lodging, 4327. 

r n. pl. Fr. providers of lodgings, harbin- 
gci'S, F417. 

Herberwe, n. Sax. an inn, a lodging, 767, 4143z—the 
place of the ſun, 11347; in ver. 405 Ice the note, I 
it rather means, I think, a harbvour—verber, T. ii. 
1705, F. L. 49, an arbour. 

Herberve, v. Sax. to lodge, R. 6145. 

Herd, bierde, n. Sax. a keeper, 605, 15660—herde- 
gromes, F. I. 135, ſhepherd-boys. 

Herdes, n. pl. coarſe flax; Herde, fibra lini, Kilian; R. 
1233; 

That not of hempe ne heerd:s was. 
So this ver. is written in mſ. Hunter; the orig. has 
only=—2llc ne Jul de bourras. 


| Here, for hire, pron. 2059, 3691, 4880, and in other 


places, for the ſake of the rhyme. 

Here, adv. Sax. in this place. 

Here, in compoſition, ſ1gnifies this, without including 
any idea of place; herenz zaines, 3041, againſt this; 
Le heforn, I586, before this. 

Here, v. Sax. to hear, 2344 j—{7erd, herde, pa. t. & 
part. 22, 955, 1597—4crden, pa. t. pl. 15382. 


Wore, l. Sax. Hair, 077. 


Aa 


eren, ad. made of hair, 12670. 
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Herding, part. pr. of herle, v. Sax. hearkening, 10491, 

Hermes, pr. n. 16902; a chymical treatiſe under his 
name is extant in the Theat. Chemic. t. iv. See Fabr, 
Bibl. Gr. I. i. c. 10. Hermes Ballenus, F. iii. 183,whe- 
ther a different perſon from him juſt mentioncd | 
cannot tell. 

Herne, n. Sax. a corner, 11433, 16126. 

Heronere, n. Fr. a hawk made to fly only at the heron, 
T. iv. 413; L. W. 1118. 

Heronſcwves, n. pl. Fr. young herons, 10382. See the 

note. 

Herte, for hurt, v. Sax. Du. 883. 

Herte, n. Sax. heart; berte-blood, 6300, 12836, heart's 
blood ; herte-ſpone. See the n. on ver. 2608. 

Herteles, adj. without courage, 14914. 

Hertly, adj. hearty, 10319. 

Hery, v. Sax. to praiſe, 8492, 13548. 

Herying, n. praiſe, 13389. 

Hefte, n. Sax. command, 12574---promile, R. 4475, 

Het, bette, pa. t. of hete, v. Sax. heated, A. F. 145. 

Hete, v. Sax. to promiſe, 2400, 4754; to be called, 
Du. 200. Sce Higbie. 

He:theneſſe, n. Sax. country of Heathens, 49, 5532. 

Tlething, n. Sax, contempt, 4108; all is thy cb 
fallen upon thee, P. L. 273. 

Hee, v. Sax. to heave, to raiſe, 5 52.---v. neut. to la- 
bour, T. ii. 1289. 

Heved, n. Sax. head; F. ii. 42, every virtue in my + 
ved; ſo I apprehend this line ſhould be read, inſtead 
of in me beved. 

Heven=quene, n. Sax. the queen of heaven, the Virgin 
Mary, 16557. 

Hero of Lincoln, pr. n. 13614. See Diſcourſe, Cc. f 3 

Herve, v. Sax. to cut, 1424. v. neut. C. L. 98; 
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92, T. L. i. 325, b.; he that-herveth to hie, with chippes 
his he may leſe his ſight; fo Conf. Am. 18, b.; 

tbr, Full ofte he berverh up fo hye, 

he- That chyppes fallen in his eye. 

ed | Herve, n. Sax. colour, appearance, 1090; T. ii. 21. 


Herved, part. pa. coloured, 71557. 
Hext, adj. ſuperl. Sax. higheſt, C. D. 345; hegh, hegheft, 
ron, beghſt, bext. In the fame mannernext is formed from 
. 
Hine, adj. Fr. dreadful, 3520. 
Hidouſly, adv. terribly, 1703. 
Nic, v. Sax. to haſten, 10605; C. D. 1350. 
He, n. haſte, diligence; in or on Vie, 2981, 4629; T. iv, 
1385, in haſte. 
Lie, bighe, adj. Sax. high; in4ig and low, 879, 5413. 
See the n. on ver. 819. 
Hierdefſe, n. Sax. a ſhepherdefs, T. i. 654. Sce Herde. 
Highen, F. iii. 1062, is perhaps miſwritten for Vibe. 


175%. Hight, n. Sax. heighth, 16923 on hebt, 1786, ſeems to 
45. henify—aloud, in a high voice; er haut, Fr. 
called Highte, v. Sax. See the n. on ver. 1016. 
Him, obl. c. of be, is otten uſed alone in that recipto- 
32. cal ſenſe, which is generally expreſſed by the addli— 
Let bing tion of the adj. felt; 3052, than hath he don his 
frend ne him no ſhame, i. c. nor himſelf; as he bir 
„ to la- laid, 1380; and clad biz, 1431 ; and bare h, 1449. 
It is alfo frequently put without the uſual prepo- 
my le- ſition; bim togrete ſhame, 1 7209, to great ams of 
in ſtead him; ſhe falleth % to fete, 55 24, ſhe falleth at the 
ſect of him; ſhe ſwore hier, Gg, the ſwore to him: 
e Virgin hem and hire are uſed in the tame manner. 


Himſelf, bimſclve, himfciven, See Self. 
e. & 3b Hunde reſt, ſuperl. d. of bind, adv. Sax. hindmoſt, 624. 
L. 98; Hine, n. Sax. a ſervant in huſbandry, a h ind, 605. 
Hine, n. Bal. Vit, 35, thould probably be bienc: tlie 
Joelume XIV. Fe 
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gall of an hyena was uſed to cure a certain diſorder 
of the cye, Plin. N. H. I. xxix. c. 38. 

Hippocras, Pr. n. Hippocrates, 433. See the note. 

Hir, pron. poll. Sax. their. See E£fay, Cc. 

Hire, obl. e. of fe, pron. Sax. is often put for ber/e!f, 
I 39,4869, and without the uſual prepoſition, 1105 7, 
See Him. 

Hire, pron. poſſ. Sax. her. See Eſay, Cc. 

Hireſelf, hireſclve, hireſetven. See Self. 

Hirs, pron. poſſ. Sax. theirs, 7508. See the Efay, Cc. 
n. 29. 

Fiſurial, adi, Fr. hiſtorical, 12090. 

Ho, inter). Fr. commanding a ceflation of any action. 
See the n. on ver. 2535; andThclieves in that verſe 
is put for h, and not for ye. Sec the C. L. ver. 270. 

Hochepct, n. Fr. a mixture of various things ſſiaken to- 
gether in the ſame pot, M. 271, l. 4; Cpt, Belg, 

Holer, n. Sax. frowardneſs, 5717. 

Hokerly, adv. frowardly, P. 205, I. 15. 

Huld, n. Sax. a fort or caſtle, 4927. | 

Hold, v. Sax. to Keep; to held in honde, T. v. 1370, 
to keep in ſuſpenſe ; T. v. 1614, 1679, to amuſe in 
order to deceive. 

Hold, holden, part. pa. oblized, 5717; T. iii. 1265. 

Hole, hel, adj. Sax. entire, whole, ſound, 6952, 7615. 

Holly, adv. entirely, wholly, 5793. 

Holour, n. Sax. a whoremonger; 5836; P. 244. 

Holt, n. Sax. a grove or foreſt, 6; T. iii. 352. 

Holt, for holdeth, 9224, 9386. 

Homly,adj.Sax. dome ſtick, 6966--plain, ſimple, 7425. 

#HTomline „ n. Sax. domeſtick management, 8305— 
ſamiliarity, M. 304, I. 13. 

Hande, n. Sax. a hand; an bende-brede, 3809, an hand's 
breadth; withouten Vende, T. iii. 188, without being 
pulled by any hand Honden, pl. R. 6665. 

Heneft, adj. Fr. means generally, according to the 
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French ufage, creditable, honourable, 246, 13491; 
becommey « perſon of rank, £302, 9902. 

Honeſtetee, boneſt:e, n. Pr. virtue, 298 - decency, 14630 
god manners, 6849. 

Hong, v. Sax. to havg, 12724. 

Hont, n. Sax. Dr. 385, as burt. 

Hony-fwete, adj. Sax. ſweet as honey, 9270. 

Hope, v. Sax. to expect, 4027. See the note. 

Heppefteres, n. pl. Sax. dancers, zorg. See the note. 

Hord, n. Sax. treaſure, 13014 - private place fit for 
the keeping of treaſure, P. 239. 

Hore, hoor, adj. Sax. hoary, gray, 7764, 9335. 

Hore be, adj. Sax. foul, C. VI. 5 2. 

Horriblets, n. Fr. horribleneſs, R. 7285. 

Hors, n. pl. Sax. horſes, $367, 7141, 13563. 

Horſe, adj. Sax. hoarſe, Du. 347. 

Horfty, adj. 10508, is applied to a horſe, as manly is 
to a man, 

Hoſpitalers, n. pl. Lat. religious perfons of both fexes 
whoattended the frck in hofpitals, P. 249—knignts 
Hoſpitaters of diſſerent orders, R. 6693. Sce Du 
Cange in v. Heſbitalarſus. N 

Hoft, n. Fr. an army, 14436. 

Hoftelere, n, Fr. an innkecper, 4358, 1035. 

Hoſtelrie, n. Fr. an inn of lodging-houte, 23. 

Hoſftilements, n. pl. houſchold furniture, Be. ii. pr. 5. 

Hole, adj. Sax. hot, 7018. 

Hate, boten, part. pa. of h>te, called, 3939. 

Hove, v. Sax. to hover, T. iii. 1423; T. v. 33. 

Hound. ſiſb, n. Sax. the doghth, 95 79. 

Howe, n. for hern?, T. iv. 210; thus rid both here 
and borne, i, e. hare and hound, all forts of pcopic. 

Houped, pa. t. Fr. hooped or hollowed, 15406. 

Houfel, n. Sax. the euchiarift, R. 6336. 
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Houſel, v. to adminiſter the ſacrament, R. 6437=to 

ben houſcled, to receive the ſacrament, P. 268. 
Howve, n. Sax. a cap or hood. See the n. on ver. 390g. 
Hulfere, n. Sax. holly, B. K. 39, 


Hulſtred, part. pa. Sax. hidden, R. 6146. m 
Humblebed: , I. Sax. humble ftatc, 145900. C 
Humbleſſe, n. Fr. humility, 45 85. | Jar 
Humbling, n. a humming, F. ii. 531; bommelen bombi- Jane, 


lari, bombum edere, Kilian ; hence our humble-bee. 
Hunt, n. Sax. a huntſman, 1680, 2020. 
Hurtle, v. Fr. to puſh, 2618, 4717. 
IIuſbandrie, n. Sax. thrift, economical management, 
4075. 
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H 1 n. Sax. the maſter of the family » 7.350. Jape, 
Huſt, adj. Sax. ſilent, whiſt, Bo. ii. m. 5. ape, | 
Hylde, v. Sax. to pour, Bo. ii. m. 2. Foper, 
Hylled, part. pa. Sax. hidden, 15061. See Hele. 2 
I. d pg 

I, at the beginning of a word, in the common editt. and . , i 
even the mil. of Chaucer, is ofen uſed to cx preis a 1639 
corruption of the Saxon prepoſitive particle Le, Tail, ad 
which in this edit. of The Canterbury Tales, ( as has in val 


been ſaid before in the Eſuy, tc. vol. i. p. 168, is Wl Idols re 

always expreſſed by y; all ſuch words therefore oc: 
curring in the Works of Chaucer not contained in brd, 
this edition ſhould be looked for either under y or 4 Jeoperdy 


under their ſecond letters. | Jerome, 
Tacke of Dover, 4345: See the note. eme, | 
Facke fool, 3708. See the n. on ver. 14816. of a tr 


Facobin, pr. n. a gray frier, R. 6338. 

Jaele Straw, pr. n. 15400; the noiſe made by the 
followers of this rebel, to wbich our Author alludes, W | 
he had probably heard himſelf; it is called by Wal- F etre, 

» ſingham, p. 251; © Clamor horrendiſſimus, non f- jewwiſe, n. 

i 


** milis clamoribus quos edere ſolent homines, kd hare be 
JET thx 
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cum clamore canſucto. Malſinghæm, ibid. 
YJambeux, n. pl. Fr. boots, armour for the legs, 13804. 


* 


hi. Jane, n. a coin of . Janea ) Genoa; it is put for any 

5 ſmall coin, 8865, 13665. 

; Fangle, v. Fr. to prate, to talk much or faſt, 105 34. 

angle, n. prate, babble, 6989. 

1 anvler, janglour, N. a prater, 17292, 7. 

IR Fanglereſſe, n. a female prater, 6220, 10181. 

50 Jape, n. Sax, a trick, a jeſt, 3341, 16780. 
Fape, v. to jeſt, 13623 to cheat, to laugh at, 1731. 
Faper, n. a common jeſter or buttoon, P. 215. 
Faperie, n. bufloonery, P. 215. . 
Fape-coortby, adj. ridiculous, Bo. v. pr. 2. 

and Ih, iche, pron. Sax. I; o the ich, 12881, to the iche, 

ha 16397, fo may I proſper. 

e 1del, adj. Sax. idle, fruitleſs; in i, 11179, P. 206, 

7 . . 

\s has In Van. 

40 ic i Ilolaffre, n. Fr. an idolater, 10172. 

ö = Y, elf wp h 1 t 5y d. I & 14 66 
re oc- Jeopard, v. to hazard, to put in danger, I. w. 156. 
cd in Jeopardic, n. danger, T. ii. 465; T. v. 1529. 

y Jeoperdiſe, Du. 666. 
; W 7 :remie, pr. n. Jeremiah, 12009. 
W_7crome pr. n. 0256, Orr Auchor has made much uſe 
of a treatiſe of St. ſerome contra Tovinionnm. Sce 
the n. on ver. 9172, and ver. 11679, and the B/ 
by the % courſe, O. u. 19. 
„e,, n. pl. T. v. 15 10; F. ii. m, as gofter. 
ludes, 8 ; an > nM * ef 
, Wal- : jerverie, n. Fr. a diftrict inhabited by fews, 13419. 
non f y erviſe, n. jus gment, punithment,1 747, $2751 may 
es, 8 have been formed by corruption cither of the Lat 

3 5 he WY - Þ * oy © 5 * 

= 41 or the Fr. Juſtice, Can. Am. 157, b. 158. 
5 K 50 
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« qui ultra omnem æſtimationem ſuperaret omnes 
clamores humanos, et maxime poſſet aſſimulari 
<« ululatibus infernalium incolarum.” Many Fle- 
mings { Flandrenſcs were beheadcd by the rebels 
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1k, pron. Sax. I, 3862, 5. See Jeb. 
lion, pr. n. the citadel of Troy, 15 362. 
Ille, adj. Sax. ſame, 64, 3035. 
Tmaginatif, adj. Fr. ſuſpicious, 11406. 
Im ped, part. pa. Sax. planted, R. 5137. 
Im per, n. pl. Sax. ſhoots of trees, 13962; R. 6293, 
Tmpetren, pr. t. pl. Fr- obtain by prayer, Bo. v. pr. 3 
Importable, ad}. Fr. intolerable, 14 520;R. 6902—im- 
poſſible, 9020. 
Im portunc, adj. Fr. troubleſome, R. 5632. 
Im paſſille, adj. Fr. uſed as a ſubſtantive, 6270; T. i. 
F256; 
In, prep. Sax. upon, 6350, 14500, 14545; in with, 
9460, 9818, within. 
Trcombreus, adj. Fr. cumberſome, F. ii. 354. 
Tnconflance, n. Fr. inconſtancy, 7540. 
Tacubus, 6462. See the n. on ver. 6441. 
Inde, adj. Fr. azure-coloured, R. 67. 
Indigne, ad). Fr. unworthy, 8235. 
Tneched, part. pa. Sax. inſerted, T. iii. 1335. 
Tnegqual, adj. Fi. unequal, 2273. 
Infortunat, adj. Lat. untortunate, 4722. 
4nfortune, n. Fr. rnisfortune, R. 5551, 
Ingot, n. a mould for caſting ingots, 16674, 1670, 
16782. 
Inhulit, part. pa. Fr. inhabited, C. D. 1400. 
Trhilde, v. Sax. to pour in, I. iii. 44. Sec Hylde. 
Ir jure, n. Fr. injury, T. iii. 1020. 
Indy, adv. Sax, inwardly, deeply, thoroughly, 6936; 
R. 3973 T. ni. 16012; F. i. 31. 
Tine, prep. Sax. in, T4002. 
Tune, in, n. Hax, a houſe, habitation, lodging, 3547 
$517, 13372. 
Tnred, fart. pa. Sax. lodged, 2194. 
Inner flo, adj. fup. Sax. inmoſt, Bo. iv. pr. 6, 
Innutatas, adj. Fr. ignorant, 8150, 10840. 
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Tiſ.led, part. pa. Fr. atteſted under ſeal, C. D. 1014. 
Inſet, part. pa. Sax. implanted, Bo. il. pr. 3. 
Interminable, adj. Fr. infinite, Bo. v. pr. 6. 
Inwitte, n. Sax. underſtanding, T. L. i. 3 20, b. 
Foce, pr. n. 6065. See the note. . 
Foconde, adj. Fr. joyous, pleaſant, 16064. 
Jogelour, n. Fr. a juggler, 7049. 
Joinunt, part. pr. Fr. joining, 1062. 
Toine, v. Fr. to enjoin, R. 2355. 
Folie Robin, the name of a dance, R. 7455; de la danſe 
le Beau Robin, orig. I2864—5ce T. v. 1174. 
Folif, adj. Fr. jolly, joy ful, 3355, 415 2. 
Jumb re, v. to jumble, T. ii. 1037. 
Fonglerie, n. T. v. 755, ſhould rather be janglerie, idle 
talk. See Fangle, 
Fordanes, n. pl. Sce the n. on ver. 12239. 
Ju, interj. 4099, ſeems to bs partly formed from 
the Fr. ca, come hither. 
Jovis, pr. n. Jupiter, L. iti. 15; F. i. 219; F. iii. 917. 
Journce, n. Fr. a day's journey, 2740; C. D. 1945— 
a day's work, R. 579. 
Fouſtes, n. pl. Fr. juſts, C. D. 1987. 
Jorveles, n. pl. Fr. jewels, R. £420. 
Joye, v. Er. to enjoy, R. 5028. : 
[pocras,n. Fr. wine mixed with ſpices and other ingre- 
dients, fo named becaule it is {trained through a 
woollen cloth called the fleeve of Hippocrates, 9681. 
dee Clarre. 
Tre, n. Fr. anger, 7416. 
Trous, adj. paſſionate, 7596, 7, 8. 
Iſaude, pr. n. F. iii. 707. See Belle Jſaude—She is call. 
ed Mut by Bernard da Ventador, mf. Crofts, fol. 67 , 
ant trag pena d'amor, 
Qane,Tr:fan Yamador 
Non ſoſtet maior dolor 
Per Heut la blonda, 
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And fo in Fabliaux, ©. t. i. p. 242; Vent la hlondi. 
Petrarch calls her Jotta, Trion o d Amore, ili. $2, 
A late French writer, in what he has been plead 
to ſtyle Hiftoire literaire des Tronbadvurs, It. ii. p. 
323,] having quoted a paſſage celebrating the love 
of Triſtan a Iſault, adds very coolly—C"eft une al- 
Iufion a quelque Roman ; which is juſt as if a com- 
mentator upon Ovid ſhould ſay of the epiſtle from 
Paris to Helen that it alludes to ſome Greek ſtory. 

It, pron. 3d perſ. neut. gend. Sax. is uſed inſtcad of 
be and ſhe, 3764, 5529, 13144. 

1taille, pr. n. Italy, 8142, 

Jubaltuare, pr. n. Gibraltar, 5367. 

Fubbe, n. a veſſel for holding alc or wine, 3628, T3000, 

Judicum, 14052, the book of judges; fo Metamorphi- 
feos is put for the Metamorphotts of Ovid, 4513, 
and Eneidos for the Ancis of Virgil, 15 365. 

92 n. Fr. a judge, 12057, 12190. 

Juil, pr. n. the month of July, 10007. 

Julian, pr. n. Sce the n. on ver. 341. 

FJupardie, n. R. 2666, as jcopurdlie. 

Fupartic, n. Fr. jeopardy. See the n. on ver. 16211. 

Juſtice, n. Fr. a judge, 15967. . 

Fuſtinian, pr. n. R. 6615. The law referred to is in 
the Code, I. xi. tit. 25, De medicantibus walidss, 

Juvenal, pr. n. the Roman ſatiriſt, 6774; L. iv. 197. 

K. 

Kalender, n. Lat. a calendar, 13136—a guide or di- 
rector, L. W. 542. 

Kalendes, n. pl. Lat. the firſt day of the month, the 
beginning of any thing, T. ii. 7, T. v. 1633. 

Kaynard. See the n. on ver. 581 7. 

Kele, v. Sax. too cool, C. L. 775. 

Kembed, lem pe, part. pa. Sax. combed, 2291, 2136, 

Kemelin, n. Sax. a tub, 3548. 
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XKenelm, pr. n. 15116. See the note. 


£ Ache, n. Sax. care, attention, 4162, 8934. 

. Kepe, v. to take care, 2240, 2962. 

d Kerchef, n. 6600, a corruption of coverchief, 

Po Kernels, n. pl. Fr. battlements, R. 4195. 

e Kers, n. Sax. watercreſſes; of paramours ne raught he 
1 not a ters, 3754, he cared not a ruſh for love: cre 
n- is tied in the ſame ſenſe in T. L. i. 320, and ii, 
m 332, b. 

Ys Kerver, n. Sax. a carver, 1901. 

01 Kitt, v. Sax. to kiſs, 8933; R. 2610. 


K:/le, pa. t. kiflcd, 10064. 
Keitche, v. T. iii. 1381, as cacche, 
Kevere, v. Fr. to cover; in T. i. 918, it ſignifies to 
CO, recover, 
hoe Kichel, n. Sax. a little cake, 7329. See the note. 
13, Kid, Lide, pa. t. & part. of Iithe, made known, diſco- 
vered, 9317; T. i. 208; R. 2172. 
ile, v. Sax. to kick, 65 23. 
Kin, i. Sox. kindred: by my fader kin, 9389, 16297, 
by my father's kindred: 
| Kin, adj. of the ſame nature, 5557, 
11. Kd n. Sax. nature, 17130; T. i. 238. 
Kindly, adv. naturally, 5984. 
Kinrede, n. kindred, XI. 280. 
$ Airtel, n. Sax. a tunick or waiſtcoat, 3321, 11884; 
in lirtels and none other wede, R. 7783 qui eftoient 
en pure cottes, orig. 775. 
ile, v. Sax. to ſhew, to make . 5056, 7191; 
ne lithe hire jalouſie, 11060, nor ſhew to her any 
W jcalouſy. 
8 Kithed, part. pa. 16522. See Kid. 
Kite, pa. t. Sax. cut, 6304. 
altes, n. pl. Sax. trifling tricks, 4049 : the word 
ſeems to have been formed from the knacking or 
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ſnapping of the fingers uſed by jugglers. Sec Cg. 
in v. Mataſſiner Ry mains and Niquet=—trifling 
words, P. 215. 

Knappe, n. a ſhort ſleep, a nap, R. 400 — 8 

Knarry, adj. Sax. full of gnarres or knots, 1979. 

Kade, n. Sax. a ſervant, properly a boy-ſcrvaht, 2730, 

3240 — a #nave=child, 5135, 83 20, a male child 
this boie (nac, R. 3849. ce garcon, orig. 

Knedde, part. pa. of Incde, v. Sax. kncaded, R. 4811. 

Kneen, Enene, N. pl. Sax. knees, G. 294, 43 6. 

Knet, part. pa. R. 2092, as Init. 

Knight, n. Sax. a ſervant, generally a ſervant in war, 
a ſoldier, M. 302, 1.13, T5851---a dubbed knight, 
See his character, ver. 43—78. 

Knighthede, n. valour, 145 60. 

Kuit, part. pa. Sax. joined, bound, 11298--—-agreed, 
11542. 
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Kunobbes, n. pl. Sax. excreſcencies | in the ſhape of bud z "a 
or buttons, 635. See Xnoppe. L., 


Nuo pe, n. Sax. a button, R. 1080 ga roſebud, R WF; ,, 7 
I 702, cloth is 
Knopped, part. pa. buttoned, faſtened, R. 7212. weotler 


Knotte, n. Sax. a knot; in ver. 10/15, 10721, it 15+ 
ſed in the ſenſe of nid; Fr. for the chief point a 
head of a matter. 

Knotteles, adj. Sax. without a knot, without any thing 
to obſtruct or retard the paſſage, T. v. 769. 

Knowe, for Luce, I. ii. 1202. 

Knonwleche, v. Sax. to acknowledge, M. 308. J. 20. 

Knowlechins, n. knowledge, 16900; R. 4676. 

Konning, n. F. iii. 966, as conning, cunning. 

Kyle, v. Sax. to look ſteadfaſlly, 3445; Lijalen, Ten 
ſfpectare, Kilian. 
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L. 

Lable, u. a blab, a great talker, 3509. 
Lalling, part. pr. blabbing, 10302. 
Lcd, part. pa. Fr. tied, bound, R. 3178. 
Lacert, n. Fr. a flethy muſcle, {o termed from its ha- 

ving a tail like a lizard, Cots. 2755. 
L ache, adj. Fr. ſtuggiſh, Bo. tv. pr. 3. 
Lachefſe, n. Fr. llacknefs, negligence, P. 224. 
N | Lad, ludile, pa. t. of lede, v. Sax. led, carried, 7260, 
1. 13264. 
Lof!, pa. t. & part. of deve, v. Sax. left, 16351; L. W. 


168. 
"I Laie, n. T. i. 341, 1002, as lay. 
Nur. Luicd, part. pa. of lay, v. Sax. ; with orfreys /ated, i. e. 


trimmed, R. 1976: ſo this word is frequently uſed 
by Hollinfhed, vol. iii. p. 1327; laid with gold lace 
ced, Heid on with red ſilke and gold lace - about 
; with filver lace. See Caucbed. 
bud L ne, inf. v. Sax. to lay, R. 184. 
Llucra, n. pl. Fr. ſtraps ar thongs, 2506. 
„ R, L., n. 13787; it is difficult to fay what fort of 
cloth is meant; ; Laecken, Belg. lignihies both linenand 
weotlen cloth, Kilian. 
Lale, n. Sax. a fault, a diſgraceful action, 10073 
want, 10145. 
| athe, v. to find fault, to blame, R. 284, 4804. 
oo n. pl. Sax. lambs, R. 7063. 
gare, v. Fr. to languiſh, 9741. 
i re, F. iii. 262, a treatite on precious ſtones ſo 
entitled; probably a French tranſlation of the La- 
tin poem of Marbodus De Gemmiz, which is fre- 
q. acntly cited by the name of Lapidarius, Fabric, 
Bibl. Med. At. in v. Mardodus. 
enn. Sax. a ikirt or lappet of a garment, 8461, 
15 5480; T. ii. 59) 743+ 
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Large, adj. Fr. ſpacious, free, prodigal, 13301; at 
large, 2290, at liberty; til that it was prime /arge, 
1067 4, till prime was far ſpent. 

Las vely, adv. fully, 1910. 

Las, n. Fr. a lace, 394—a ſnare, 1819, 1953. 

Laſſe las, adj. comp. Sax. leſs, 4407, 13047; R. 3045, 

Laiche, n. R. I624, as las. 

Latered, part. pa. Sax. delayed, P. 224. 

Lathe, n. 4086, a barn : it is ſtill uſed in Lincolnſhire, 
Sk. In F. iii. 1950, where the cditt. have rathe and 

fathe, the mſſ. give the true reading—ath-. 

Lalon, n. Fr. a kind of mixed metal, 701, of the co- 
lour of braf(s, 11557. 

LZaude, n. Lat. praiſe, I 3385. 

Landes, 3655, the ſervice performed in the fourth or 
laſt watch of the night; dicuntur autem /a:/7, 
« quod ud olficini laudem pracipue fonat diri- 
nam, c. Du Canve in v. Laus 2. The fame ſer- 
vice was often called Matins. Idem in v. Maintini, 

Laved, part. pa. Fr. drawn; ſpoken of water taken 
dut of a well, Bo. iii. m. 12. 

Lavender, n. Fr. a waſherwoman or laundrefs, I. W. 
358. In the paſſage of Dante which is here quoted 
Envy is called 

La meretrice, che mai dall* oſpiz io 
Di Ceſare non torſe gli occhi putti, 
Morte comune, e delle corte vizio, Inf. xiit. 64 

Laverocl, n. Sax. a lark, R. 662. 

Launcegay n. a ſort of launce. Sec then. on ver. 1369: 

Launcelot du Lake, 15218, an eminent knight of the 
Round Table, whole adventures were the ſul jel 
a romance begun by Chreſticn de Troyes, one of the 
oldeſt of the romance poets, and fnithed by Gocke 

frois de Leigni. Sec Fauchet, I. ii. c. 10, 11, 169 
have been repeatedly printed in French projc, and 
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' make a conſiderable part of the compilation called 
Mort d' Arthur his accompliſhments as 2 courticr 
and a man of gallantry have been alluded to before, 
ver. 10601. Signor Volpi, in his notes upon Dante, 
Inf. v. 128, has moit unaccountably repreſented 
Lancilottoas i2amorats diGinevra,moglie del Re Mus- 


2 co. If there be any faith in hiſtory Ginevra was the 

wite of King Arthur. Ihe ſtory in Dante which is 

1 the occaſion of Signor Volpi's note is a curious one; 
* 


* it is alluded to by Petrarch, Triad Amore, iii. 8 2; 
5 Vedi Ginevra, Ifotta, e I altre amanti, 
E la coffia d' Arimins. 
Laund:, n. Fr. a plain not ploughed, 1693. 
Laveures, n. pl. Fr. lavers, 5869. 
\ of Laurent, adj. Lat. crowned with laurel, 7907, 14614. 
Laureole, n. Fr. ſpurge-laurel, 14969. 


A 1 
Hie. «.qurer, n. laurel, 9340. 
gr. WH Lois, adj. Sax. loote, 4062; lms, Iſland. olutrs. This 
WY” is the true original of that termination of adjectives 
aken ſo frequent in our language in /es or 1ν. Conſuetud. 
& Beverley, mf. Harl. 560; ©* Hujus facrilegit emen- 
„ W. da non erat deter minata. fed diccbatur ab Ang lis 
1oted *Bualaus, i. e. fins mem. So Chaucer uſes boteles, 
and other words of the the tame form, as detteles, 
drinkeles, gilleles, Cc. 
Latte, adj. for Jo, R. 246. 
ii. 04 Le, n. Fr. a purging medicine, 2758, 14949. 

1 Ly, n. Sax. law, religious proteſhon, 4796, 10332. 
3601 Lay, n. Fr. a ſpectrs of poem, 9755, 11259. See the 
of th Diſcourſe, Cc. n. 24. 
je, pa. t. of Je, or ligge, 972; layen, pl. 3210. 


* 


: of the e, n. Fr. a lepet, 242. 


Goche che, n. Sax. a phyſician, 3992; leche-craft, 2747, 
Ihc the All of a phy neian. 
24, A0 ebe, v. to heal, C. D. 85 2. 


Felune XIV. IL 


rr 
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Lecherous, adj. provoking lechery, 12483. 


Lechour, n. Fr. a lecher, 6953. CC 
Lettorne, n. Lat. a reading-deſk, C. L. 1383. th 
Leden, n. Sax. language, 10749. See the note. to 
Ledge, v. C. L. 1005, as allege. la, 
Lees, n. Fr. aleaſh by which dogs are held, P. 180, J. 2. tit 
Lees, adj. Sax. falſe; withouten les, R. 3904, with- Sc. 

out lying, truly. the 


Lee, adj. Sax. pleaſing, agreeable ; al be him lothe or Leon, 
lefe, 1839, though it be unpleaſing to him or plea- Leoni, 


ſing for y ne lothe, 13062, for friend nor enemy; Leopa 
he turned not—for leve ne for lothe, P. L. 286—lt Leos, 
ſometimes ſignifies pleaſed; I n'am not J to gabbe, Lepan, 
3510, I am not pleaſed to prate, I take no pleaſure Lahe, 
in prating. — 
Lefull, adj. lawful, 5619, 9322. Lepe, 1 
Legge, v. Sax. to lay, 3935. Lere, 
Legge, v. Fr. to eaſe, R. 5016, as alege. 1631 
Leie, v. Sax. to lay, T. iii. 72. Lere, n 
Leiſer, n. Fr. leiſure, 1190, 9708; opportunity, 3292 Loſe, n. 
Leite, n. Sax. light; thonder-/cite, Bo. i. m. 4, light- leaſh 
ning. Loſe, ad 
Lele, n. Sax. a leck, 3877: it is put for any thing of Lefe, v. 


very ſmall value, 16263; R. 4830. Lefeth, : 
Leime, n. pl. Sax. flames, 14936. Ling, n 
Leman, n. Sax. a lover or gallant, 4238, 5337—= ger, 


miltreſs, 14069. 7 Lift, lift, 
Lees, n. pl. Sax. the loins, 3237. | Tale, lift 
Lene, adj. Sax. lean, 289, 9727. imper! 
Laue, v. Sax. to lend, 613, 3775 to grant, 7226, Or af 6 

13613. t. r. 1. 
Zenger, adv. comp. Sax. longer, 14437. t. d.; it 
Leute, pa. t. of lens, 13284. 3865 i 
Lenton, n. Sax. the ſeaſon of Lent, P. 144. | e, ad). 
L'envoy, Fr. was a fort of poſtſcript ſent with poctia 1123, 


Ae, for / 
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compoſitions, and ſerving either to recommend 
them to the attention of ſome particular perſon or 
to enforce what we call the moral of them. The ſix 
laſt ſtanzas of IheClerkes Tale are in many mfl. en- 
titled L'envoy de Chaucer a les mariz de notre temps. 
Sce alſo the ſtanzas at the end of Ihe Complaint of 
the Black Knizht, and of Chaucer's Dreme. 

Leon, n. Lat. a lion, 1600. 

Leonine, adj. belonging to a lion, 14564. 

Leopart, lepard, n. Fr. a leopard, 2188, 14267. 

Leos, n. Gr. people, 155 71, 4. 

Lepande, part. pr. of lepe, v. Sax. leaping, R. 1928. 

Lebe, lip, for lepcth, 3d pert. ling. 4226, 10285. 

for Ieed, pa. t. 2689; C. D. 2164. 

Lebe, pr. n. a town in Spain, 12504. 

Lere, lerne, v. Sax. to learn, 10002, 13466 to teach, 
16312—Lered, pa. t. & part, 577, 13449. 

Lere, n. Sax. the ſkin, 13786. See the note. 

Leſe, n. Fr. as lees ; in luſtie 4%, T. ii. 752, in love's 
leaſh, 

Lac, adj. Sax. as lees, R. 8, 5093. 

Lot, v. Sax, to loſe, 11672, 4. 


| L:[cth, 2d perl. pl. imp. m. 4439, loſe ye. 


Leſing, n. Sax. a lic, a falſity, 15947; R. 4508. 
Lejinges, pl. 12525. 


I, list, 1.7, n. Sax. pleaſure, 132, 192, 6215, 11124. 
Lee, liſte, luſte, v. to pleaſe; it is generally uſed as an 


imperſonal in the third perſon only, for it pleaſeth 
or it pleaſed : him luſte to ride fo, 102, it pleaſed him 
t. r. i.; wel to drinke us /-fe, 752, it pleaſed us well 
t. d.; if you, S zo, it it pleaſe you; me ii not play, 
3865, it pleaſeth me not to play. 

Me, adj. Sax. ſuperl. d. leaſt, 2200, at the /efte way, 
1123, at the /efte, 5432, at lealt, 

Fe, tor laſt, T. ii. 1330. 

Ly 
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Let, v. Sax. tolcave, to omit, 1319; to leave, to per- 
mit, 1325; let thy japes be, 5824; let the Somp- 
nour be, 6871-—to cauſe, 2978, 5377 —to hinder, 
T. in. 726. 

Tate, pr. n. the river Lethe, F. i. 71. 

Zitrame, n. Sax. a hinderer of plraſure, T. ni. 526, 

Lute, n. delay, hinderance, $176. 

Leitowwe, pr. n. Lithuania, 54. 

Lettred, adj. Fr. learned, R. 7691. 

Lelir ure, letterure, n. Fr. literature, 14414, 16314. 

Lettuaric, n. Fr. an electuary, 428, 9683. 

Leve, v. for live, 7114. 

Love, n. Sax. deſire, inclination, 13952. 

Zeve, adj. dear, 3131. Sce Lee. 

Leve, v. Sax. to believe, 1007 g-—Leveth, imp. m. 2d 
perl. pl. 3090; leveib me, believe me: in R. 3519, 
levcth is miſprinted for /eſeth; 

He leſeth more than ye may doe. 
So this verſe ſhould be written; 

Plus y pert-il que vous ne faides. Orig. 
In T. iti. 56, leve is miſprinted for lene, and alto in 
T. ii. 1212, and T. v. 1749. 

4 -veles, adj. Sax. without leave, C. D. 74. 

Leven, n. Sax. lightning, 5858. 

Lever, comp. d. of 4%, more agrecable; it were me 
lever, 10995; I hadde lever, 10037 ; hire hadde , 
wr, 5447. See allo ver. 16844, 16972. 

Leveſell. See the n. on ver. 4059, though I am by nv 
means ſatisſied with the explanation there given Cl 
this word, the interpretation of it in the Teng 
Parv. will not help us much; “ Levecel bt form! 
e windowe or other place, wmbraculum.” My cot. 
jecturc with reſpect to the origin of the proverb 0 

vine needs nd buſh, is certainly wrong; that refers t0 
a very old practice of hanging up a buſh or bog) 
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where wine is to be ſold; the Italians have the ſame 


— proverb, A. buond Vino ron biſoona fraſca, 
lor Lerved, lewwde, adj. Sax. ignorant, unlearned, 6928, 
12370 —laſcivious, 10023. 
Leye, v. Sax. as legge, to lay, R. 4143—to lay a wager, 
18. 16064. 
Leyes, pr. n. Layas in Armenia, 58. See the n. on ver. 
i. 

ee n. Sax. flame, P. 258. See Leite. 

4 Liard, pr. n. belonged originally to a horſe of a gray 
= colour. See the n. on ver. 7145- 

Licenciat, n. Lat. 220, ſeems to ſignify that he was li- 
cenſed by the Pope to hear confeſſions, c. in all 
places, independently of the local ordinaries. Sce 

ed R. 6364—0472. 
4519 Liche-watke. See the n. on ver, 2960. 
Lide, pr. n. Lydia, 14645. 

Lieges, n. pl. Fr. ſubjects, 7943. 

Lien, pr. t. pl. of lie or Iigge, 16247. 

Orig, Lien, part. pa. of lie or ligge, lain, P. 265, 275. 
allo in Lic, n. pl. Fr. lees of wine, Oc. F. iii. 1040. 
Lieth, R. 4143, is miſprinted for /eyeth. 
Lifly, adv. Sax. like the life, 2089. 
Ligeance, n. Fr. allegiance, 5315. 
re me BY ee lie, v. ncut. Sax. to lic down, 2207, 13839. 
Jac lese, part. pr. lying, 1013. 

Light, v. Sax. to enlighten, 15539, 13401 to make 
18 licht or pleaſant, o =. neut. to deſcend, to 
ne , ht, $524, 10483. 
p Ligne, n. Er. lineage, lincal deſcent, T. v. 1480; li- 
3 gine, C. D. 15 17,thould probably be ligne, to rhyme 
Av cot- to compagnee. : g 
erb G Ligne aloes, I'. iv. 1137, lignum aloes, a very bitter 

M rug. 

—_ | Like, lilen, v. Sax. to compare, 5951, 3, S 
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Like, v. Sax. to pleaſe, 8382; T. i. 432; if you d, 1th, 
779, it it pleaſeth you; it lie hem, 5679, it plea- Litli 
ſeth them. Liva 

1.iterons, adj. Sax. gluttonous, 1247 3-——laſcivious WE Live, 
6048. * lis 

Liling, part. pr. pleaſing, R. 868. dy 

Liking, n. pleaſure, 12389. 

Limaile, n. Fr. filings of any metal, 16321. Ladin 

Lime, v. Sax. to ſmear as with birdlime, T. i. 254. Lndej, 

Limed, part. pa. caught as with birdlime, 6516. 

Limed, part. pa. Fr. polithed as with a file, F. iii. 34, Lnaef, 

Limer, n. Fr. limier, a bloodhound, Du. 362, 5. Lift, 

Lime-rod, 14694, a twig with Lirdlime. Loge, 

Limitation, n. Lat. a certain precinct allowed to a li- Logger 
mitour, 6459. Logęi- 

Limitour, n. a friar licenſed to beg within a certain di- Loke, v 
ſtrict, 209, 253, 4. Lolen, 

L.immes, n. pl. Sax. limbs, P. 147. NR 

Linage, n. Fr. family, 4270; R. 258. WAS 

Linde, n. Sax. the limetree, 9087; R. 1385. Loller, 

Liſſe, n. Sax. remiſſion, abatement, 11550. ver. 

L. e, v. ncut. Sax. to grow eaſy, R. 3758, 4128. Lollius 

1.:/ſed, part. pa. of {iſſe, v. Sax. eaſed, relieved, 1149: feſſe 

1.ifte, v. Sce Leſte. Cref 

Lifteneth, imp. m. 2d perf. pl. of /ien, v. Sax. heark- been 
en ye, 13642. Londle, 

Li/tes, n. pl. Fr. liſts, a place encloſed for combats, &. Londons 
Sce the n. on ver. 1715. 325. 

JT itarge, n. Fr. whitelcad, 16242. Ine, n 

Lite, adj. Sax. little, 1195; P. 220. Ling, v 

1.ith, n. Sax. a limb, 14881. = 3209 

L.3th, for licth, 3653, 10349. 2275. 

Lithe, adj. Sax. ſoft, flexible, Du. 953; F. i. 119. Long, 10 

Leibe, v. Sax. to ſoften, T. iv. 754. 2%, 1 


Lither, adj. Sax. wicked, C. N. 14; [in the editt.: F. ii. 
is litły, I lurber and quede, R. G. 414. See Qua. 
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Litherly, adv. Sax. very ill, 3299. 

Litling, adj. Sax. very little, F. iti. 133. 

Livand, part. pr. Sax. living, C. D. 1628. 

Live, n. Sax. life; on live, 3047, 5622, in life, alive; 
lives creature, 2297, 8779, living creature; lives bo- 
dy, F. ii. 555, living body. 

See the note on ver. 405, and the 
Liodemanage, 405. ] ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 13, where load- 
Lodyſterre, 2061. ) manage is uſed repeatedly in the 
ſenſe of pilotage. 

Lodiſinen, n. pl. Sax. pilots, L. W. 1486. 

Loft, adv. Sax. on left, 4697, on high, aloft. 

Loge, n. Fr. a lodge, habitation, 14859. 

Logged, part. pa. Fr. lodged, 15004. 

Logging, n. lodging, 15001. 

Lole, v. Sax. to ſer, to look upon, Bo. iv. pr. 6; v. pr. z. 

Loken, loke, part. pa. of ole, v. Sax. locked, 14881; 
R. 2092; ſhut cloſe, Conf Am. 29, his one eye anon 
was ole. 

Loller, n. a Lollard. See the n. on ver. 12923, and 
ver. 12914. 


LTollius, pr. n. of a writer from whom Chaucer pro- 


feſles to have tranflated his poem of Troilus and 
Creſcide. See the note on P. 277, 1.5: I have not 
been able to find any further account of him. 
Londe, n. Sax, land, 4806, 5323. 
Londenoys, a Londoner, one born in London, T. L. 1. 


325. 


Lane, n. Sax. a loan, any thing lent, 7443. 
8 Long, v. Sax. to belong, 2280; longing for his art, 


3209; belonging to his art, 10353; to deſire, L. W. 
2275. 

Long, 16390. Sec Along. 

Loos, tos, n. Fr, pruiſe, 16236; M. 301; loſes, pl. 
F. ili. 598, 
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Lord, n. Sax. a title of honour given to monks, as well 
as to other perſons of ſuperiour rank, 172, 13930 
—in ver. 830, lordes is uſed in the ſenſe of /ordings, 

Lordings, n. pl. firs, maſters, 763, 790, a diminutive 
of lords. 

Lordſhip, n. Sax. ſupreme power, 1627. 

Lore, n. Sax. knowledge, 8664--dottrine, 529---ad- 
vice, 3327. 

Lorel, n. Sax. a good-for-nothing fellow, 5855, Bu. i, 
pr. 4, where it is the tranſlation of perditiſſimun; 
Skinner ſuppoſes it to be derived from the Lat, 
lurco; and in the Promptorium Parvulorum loſcl, or 
lorel, or lurden, is rendered lurco ; but lurco, I ap- 
prehend, ſignifies only a glutton, which falls very 

ſhort of our idea of a /orel: and beſides, I do not be- 
lie ve that the word was ever ſufficiently common in 
Latin to give riſe to a derivative in Engliſh. One of 
Skinner's friends deduces it with much more pio- 
bability from the Belg. [rather Sax. ] leren, loſt, per- 
diitus. 

Lorne, part. pa. of 1%, v. Sax. loſt, 8947, undone, 
10943, 13959- 

Los, n. Sax. loſs, 10477; T. iv. 27. 

Loſed, part. pa. Sax. looſed, R. 4517. 

Loſed, part. pa. Fr. praiſcd, T. L. i. 325. 

Loſenge, n. Fr. a quadrilateral figure of equal ſides but 

* unequal angles, in which the arms of women art 
uſually painted, R. 893; in F. ii. 227, loſynges ſeems 
to ſignify ſmall figures of the ſame form in the fret 
work of a crown. 

Loſengeour, n. Fr. a flatterer, 15332. 

Loteby, n. R. 6339, in the orig. compaigne, a private 
companion or bedfellow; in P. P.14, the conculine 
of prieſts are called their /otebies ; perhaps it may bt 
derived from the Sax, loute, to lurk, 
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Toth, adj. Sax. diſagreeable, odious, 3393. 

Loth:r, comp. d. more hateful, L. W. 191. 

Lethal, fuperl. d. moſt unwilling, 11629. 

Lothly, adi. loathſome, 6683. 

Lve-dayes. See the n. on ver. 260, and add T. L. i. 
319, “ maked I not a /vedzye betwene God and 
« mankvnde, and cheſe a mayde to be nompere, to 
e put the quarrel at ende?“ 

Lmve-drinle, n. Sax. a drink to excite love, 6336. 

Love-loaging, n. Sax. deſire of love, 3349, 3679. 

Laveſume, adj. Sax. lovely, T. v. 46s. 

Lough, pa. t. of lar gb, v. Sas. laughed, 6254, 12410. 

Loule, 441 3. See the note. In P. P. 20, wrong is call- 
ed a wicked luſke, and I learn from Cotgrave that 
luke is a ſy nonymous word to lot, lorel, c. fo 
that perhaps 4 muy be fall another term for an 
idle good-for-nothing fellow. See Cove. in v. Lyſte, 
Eng. and in v. Loricard, Falgureim, Fr. 

Loure, v. neut. Sax. to look diicontented, R. 7099. 

Lonring, part. pr. 6848. 

Loute, v. Sax. to how, 14168; R. 4484 -to lurk, 156754. 

Low, n. for latu, C. D. 319. 

Lor ly bede, n. Sax. humility, B. K. 375. 

Lucan, pr. n. the Roman poet, 14637. 

Luce, n. Lat. the fiſh called a pike, 352. 

Lucina, Pr. n. the moon, 11357. 

Lull:d, pa. t. of lull, v. Sax. invited to ſleep, 2429. 

T.imbardes, n. pl. barixers, remittersof money, 13297. 

Lunarie, pr. n. of a herb, moonwort, 16268. 

Lure, n. Fr. a device uſed by falconers ſor calling their 
hawks, 6922, 10 t. 

Lure, v. Fr. to bring to the lure, 5997. 

Lu: focburghes, See the n. on ver. 13968. 
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1: ftybede, n. Sax, pleaſure, mirth, 17223; L. W. 1524, 

Lixurie, n. Fr. lechery, 5345. 

Lynian, pr. n. 7910. See the note. A learned corre- 
ſpondent, to whom I am obliged for other uſeful 
hints, has ſuggeſted to me that Fabricius, upon the 
authority of Ghilini, has placed the death of Joan- 
nes Lignanus in 1383, Bibl. Med. At. in v. I his 
furniſhes an additional reaſon for belicving that 
The Canterbury Tales were compoſed, or at lea(t 
collected into a body, after that period, 

M 


Mace, n. Fr. a club, 2126. 
Machabe, pr. n. the books of the Maccabees, 14497, 
14573. 
Macrobes, pr. n. R. 7, Mac robius, I5 129; Du. 284; 
A. F. III; the author of the commentary on the 
Somnium Scipionis of Cicero. 
Madde, v. Sax. to be mad, 3359; R. 1072. 
Madrian, 13898. See the note. I have found fince that 
the French have a faint called Materne——but Mr, 
- Steevens, with much more probability, ſuppoſcs 
that the precious body by which the Hoſt ſwears was 
that of St. Mathurin. 5ce his Rory in The Golden 
Legende, edit. 1527, by Winkin de Worde, 151, b.; 
AIhan toke they the precious body and enoynted it 
with moche reverence; and when they had layd 
* it in the erth, on the morowe they came to the 
*« ſepulture and founde e holy body above the erth 
* nygh unto the ſame ſepulture, and than were they 
all abasſhed, and wyſt not what to do.“ It ſeems 
the knights who had brought him out of France had 
promiſed that if he died on his journey he ſhould 
be ſent back and buried © where as they had taken 
„him,“ and therefore his body would not ſtay in 
the ground till it was depoſited, according to po- 
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miſe, in France, where it afterwards worked many 
miracles. 

Mafeie, Fr. ma foy, by my faith, T. iii. 52. 

Magicien, n. Fr. a magician, 11553. 

Magile, n. Fr. magick, 11607; magite naturel, 418. 
See the note. 

Mahownd, pr. n. Mahomet, 4644. Sce Du Cange in v. 

Maile, n. Fr. a coat of mail, 9078. 

Mainte, part. pa. B. K. 230, as meint. 

Maintenance, n. Fr. behaviour, Du. 834. 

Maiſonderve, Fr. maiſon-dieu, a hoſpital, R. 5619. 

MAaifter, n. Fr. a (kiltul artiſt, a maſter, 11514, 11532; 
maiſter- ſtrete, 2904, the chief ſtreet; maifler-temple, 
J.. W. 1014, the chief temple; air tour, 10540, 
the principal tower. 

Maifterful, adj. imperious, T. ii. 756. 

Maifterie, maiſirie, n. Fr. (kill, (kilful management, 
3383, 6400——power, ſuperiority, 6622, 9048, 
I1076; 

Love wol not be conftreined by marie. 
Whan maifrie cometh the god of Love anon 
Beteth his winges, and farewel! he is gon. 
I cite thete elegant lines as 1 omitted to obſerve be- 
fore that Spenſer has inſerted them in his Faery 
Queen, b. ii. c. I, ſt. 25, with very little alteration, 
and certainly without any improvement; 
Ne may Love be compell'd by mafery, 
For ſoon as maſtery comes ſweet Love anone 
Taketh his nimble wings, and ſoon away is gone. 
A maiſtrie, 16528, a maſterly operation; uz coup de 
maitre—=for the maiſl; ie, 165, See the note. 

Zlaifireſſe, n. Fr. miſtreſs, governeſs, 12040. 

Muijtriſe, n. Fr. maſterly workmanſhip, R. 4172. 

Male, n. Sax. a fellow, a mate, 2558—a huſband, 
5667, 8716; a wife, 9175, 9696. Make or metche, 
compar, Prompt. Parv. 


13% GLOSSARY» 
Make, v. Sax. to compoſe or make veries, L. W. 6, 


364; to ſolace him ſometime as I do whan I zatz, - 
P. P. 60—to mate a man's berde, to cheat him. 1 
See the n. on ver. 4094. As 

2 3 L (7! 

Male, Be iv. m. 7, why make ye your backes? we Mi 
ſhould read—2ate, i. e. make naked; cur inertes ter- 11 
PF i. 

ga nudatis 7 Orig. Fl 


Ma led, part. pa. made, 2526. , 
Mateleſs, adj. Sax. peerleſs, without a fellow, T. i. 172. 7 
Making, n. poetry, L. W. 74; mal inges, pl. poetical 


compoſitions, L. W. 413; and thou medleſt with * 
makings, P. P. 60. Mon 
Malapert, adj. pert, forward, C. L. 737; and fo we = 
ſhould read in T. iii. 87, with the rail; J. K. inſtead 69 
of in all apert ; the word ſeems to be evidently cf 217 
French original, though I do not recollect to have 2s 
ſeen it uſed by any French writer. Appert, adj. Ft. 1 
ſignifics expert, T's. Colgrave. Manſ 
Male, n. Fr. a budget or port mantrau, 3117, 128564. FILA 
Mali ſice, n. Fr. enchantment, P. 173. Marci 
Male-talent, n. Fr. ill-will, R. 273, 330. Marc 
Maliſon, n. Fr. malediction, curic, 16713; P. 187;1 PR 
gyve it my maliſoun, P. L. 318. 1 Mar: 
Malt, pa. t. of melt, v. Sax. melted, T. i. 523. 7" 
Matveſie, pr. n. Malmſey wine. Sce the n. on ver, Mar. 
9681. x 382, 
Malure, n. Fr. misfortune, C. D. 599. 151 
Manace, n. Fr. a threat, 2005. cline 
ATanace, v. to threaten, 7998, 9626. 1 
Manaring. n. threatening, 2037. 3 
Nanciple, n. an officer who has the care of purchaſing "es 
victuals for an inn of court. See his character, ver. "Wha 
569—588; the name is probably derived from the the f 
Lat. manceps, which ſignified particularly the ſuper Bate, 


iatendant of a publick bakehouſc, and from then: 


© OR e 


7 
* 
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595 a baker in general. See Du Cange in v. Munces 2. 
hes The office (till ſubſiſts in ſeveral colleges as well as 
_ inns of court. 

MMandement, n. Fr. mandate, 6928. 
We Manere, n. Fr. carriage, behaviour, 140, 10860 
ter- 


kind or fort; a mancre Latin, 4939, a kind of Latin; 
ſwiche amaner love-drinke,6335,tuch a fort of love- 
pation ; fiche mancr rime, 6709. 

Mangenc, n. Fr. an engine uſcd to batter walls, R. 
6279. 

Manie, n. Fr. Gr. madneſs, 1376. N 

Manniſt, adj. Sax. human, proper to the human ſpe- 
cies, M. 271-—maiculine, proper to man as diſtin- 
guiſhed from woman, T. i. 284: in this laſt fenſe 
when applicd to a woman it is a ſtrong term of re- 
proach, 5202. 

Manor, n. Fr. dwelling, Dy. 1004. 

Manſuete, ad. Fr. gentle, T. v. 194: 

Mantelet, n. Fr. a ſhort mantle, 2165. 

Marcian, pr. n. Martianus Capella, 9606 ; F. ii. 477. 

Marcian, adj. martial, under the influence of Mars, 
6192. . 

Mareis, n. Ff. a marſh, 6552. 

Margarite, n. Fr. a pearl, I'. L. i. 315, b. 

Marie, mary, n. Sax. marrow, 12476; marie-bones, 

382, marrowbones. 

Market-beter, 3934. See the n. ; but i am now more en- 

clined to believe that this word is to bennderſtood 

in a {ſenſe ſimilar to that in which the Fr. phraſes 

Batreles rucmand Boteur de paves, are uſed: Batre 


& 


I” a 1 , 4 * 1 4a PE 1 YR. & . 
n Wy 


chasing les rues, to revel, jet, Or ſwagger, up and down the 
er, = ſtreets anights; Butcyr d. pa ve, a jetter abroad in 
om de the ſtreet payement-beater. See Cotgrave in v. 
- — Bateur, Batre, Paws ; ſothat he was a marktet-beter atte 
Ten 


tull, may mean perhaps—he was uſed to ſwagger 
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up and down the market when it was fulleſt—a &:. 
cumſtance which ſuits very well with the reſt of his 


character. Muriel Adachar, circumforaneus, Promi. Ma 
Parv. Ma 
Marlis, n. Fr. a marquis, 7940. I 
Marlis, for markiſes, gen. ca. ſing. 8870: in the ſame 6. 
manner Pexeus is put for Peneuſes, 2066; Theſers a] 
for Theſeyſes, 2201, 2697; Venus for Venuſes, 2274, di 


105 86; Ceres for Cereſes, 10139; Melibeus for Me- 
libeuſes, 13902, and in proſe, M. 311, I. 21, 2: per- 


haps it might have been proper to add a mark of NM 
apocope to the words ſaabbreviated. As to the pre- his 
ſent methodof expreſſing the genitive caſes of nouns May 
ending in by adding ae ag with a mark of ſyn- Mad. 
cope, as Pencus s, Theſcus's, Venus's, Cc. it ſeems pl. 
abſurd, whether the addition be intended to be pro- Pat 
nounced or not. In the firſt caſe the e ſhould not be ter: 
cut out; in the ſecond the s is quite ſuperfluous, Maun 
But the abſurdity of this practice is molt ſtriking Maun 
when the genitiy es of monoſyllable nouns are thus latr 
written, an ox's horns, an %, ears, a fi tail, St. Marve 
Fames' s park; notwithſtanding that the e, which Maxi- 
is thus directed to be cut out, is conſtantly and ne- Whie 
ceſſarily to be pronounced, as if the ſeveral words of G 
were written at length, oxes, , fiſbes, Jameſcr. p. 26 
Marl iſi qe, n. Fr. the wife of a marquis, 8159, 8270 rour 
Marte, pr. n. Mars, 2023. abrid 
NMurtire, n. Fr. martyrdom, torment, R. 2547. ml. , 
Martire, v. Fr. to torment, 1564. May, v 
Mary, Marie, pr. n. a vulgar oath; by Mary, 13322 , mora 
16530. : ay,n 
Maſe, n. a wild fancy, 15099; T. v. 468. P. . 
Maſe, v. neut. to doubt, to be confounded, 10261. Mayde "Nh 
Maſedneſſe, n. altoniſhment, confuſion, 8937. Me. melt 
M.:fclin, n. rather mazerin, 13781, a TION #u3, Of 


See Du Camnge ) my, Mc zcr,. 
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Male, part. pa. of mate, v. Fr. dejected, ſtruck dead, 
957; R. 17393 ſo feble and mate, Conf. Am. 127, b. 

Matire, for matere, n. Fr. matter, T. iv. 818. 

Maugre, malgre, Fr. in ſpite of; mavgre, all thy might, 
1609; mavgre, thin eyen, $897 ; mavgre hire hed, 
6469, P. 201. The original of this expreſſion 
appears more plainly in the following patlages, L 
drede thou canſt me grete mavgre, R. 4399; 

Car je cuide, que me ſcavez 

Mal gre. Orig. 4118. 
Malgre his, R. 2386, 5935, with his ill will, againſt 
his will; al gre lui. 

Mavis, n. Sax. a thruſh, R. 619. 

Mavis, R. 5590, is probably a miſtake for e, n. 
pl. Fr. the orig. has cent muys de froment, $197: the 

Paris muid contains ſomething more than five quar- 
ters Engliſh, 

Maumet, n. an idol, P. 228. 

Maumetrie, n. the religion of Mahomet, 465 6—ido- 
latry, P. 228. 

Mare, n. Sax. the ſtomach, 12930. 

Maximian, pr. n. C. L. 798, the author of fix elegies 
which have been frequently printed under the name 

of Gallus: he is ſaid by Fabricius LV. Lat. t. i. 
p. 297, ed. Patav.] to have lived under the Empe- 
rour Anaſtaſius, q. I. or II.? A tranſlation or rather 
abridgement of theſe elegies in Englith verſe is in 
ml. Harl. 2253. 

May, v. Sax. to be able, phyſically, 2314, 3045, 8; 
morally, 739, 2355, 6. Sec Move. 

May, n. Sax. a virgin, 5271; of Mary, moder and may, 
P. I. 235, 307—a young woman, T. v. 1719. 


AM denbed, n. Sax. virginity, 2331. 
Mencliabe, adj. Sax. moderate, 50. i. pr. 6; Mediocri- 


bu, Orig. 


M ij 
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Melle, n. pl. Fr. moveable goods, 9188, 16008. 

AZede, n. Sax. reward, 3380; P. 235 -a mcadow, 89. 

Made, methe, weth, n. barb. Lat. mcad, a liquor made 
of honey, 2281, 3378, 3261. 

Male, v. Fr. to mix. P. 146, 

A7ed!ce, adj. of a mixed tutti or colour, 330. 

Aleinie, n. Fr. houſehold attendants, 7627, 7738 
an army, 14 348,1 7177 Hurleway Wes Meyne. Cont, 
of Cant. T. I. S; this obſcure phraſe, I think, may 
be underſtood to relate to a particular ſet of ghoſily 
apparitions which were uſed to run about the coun- 
try at nieht, and were called in French La meſontc d 
H!l-guin er Herlegiin, The fulleſt account that | 
have ſcenoi them is in Lbifoire de Richard fans pavur, 
Dur de Normandie, qui fit fis de Revert te Dialie. In 
one of his rides he meets with three black knights 
whom heengages; © Etquand lesChevaliers veirert 
le ju mal party pour eu ils monterent a chevalet 
s'enfus rent Het Richard--chevaucha apres eux; 
© et ainſi qu'il chevauchoit il apperceut une dance 
© de gens noirs qui s'entretenoyent. Adonc luy ſou- 
s vint de la meſeuie de Helleguin, dont il avoit autres 
* foys ouy parler.“ 'The title of the next chapt« 
(4-) is Cydiviſede la meſyniede Helleguin et qui il oftoit. 

le is there ſaid to have been a knight who, having 
ſpert all his ſubſtance in the wars ot Charles Mar- 
tel againſt the Saracens, lived afterwards by pillage. 
« Adonci avint qu'il mourut et fut en dangerd'ei- 
<©« tredamne, mais Dieu lvy fit pardon, pource que il 
& it bataille contre les Sarrazins etexaulce la foy. 
g i tut condamne de Dieu que pour un tems deter- 
© mine luy <t ccux de ton lignage feroient penitence 
cet vroient toute la nuit parmy la terre, pour leurs 
© penitences faire ct endurer pluſteurs maux et a- 
© lamitez.” The belief of ſuch apparitions was cer» 
tainly of great antiquity in Normandy, as they art 
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mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis under the title of 
familia Herlechini, in a moſt extraordinary ſfory re- 
lated by him, I. viii. p. 695, az. 109; and i ſu- 
ſpe that in a paſſage quoted by 2s Cange in v. 
Herlinini, from Petr. Bletens, ep. 14, we ſhould read 
Herlikini inſtead of Herlinini.--Gervaic of Pilbery, 
who wrote in 1211, mentions another ſet of appa- 
ritions which were called familia Arturi. Ot. Iimper. 

Dec. ii. c. 12 ; In tylvis Brittanniz majoris aut mi- 
noris conſimilia contigitle referuntur, narrantibus 
© nemorum cuſtodibus, quos fore/?arins--vulgus no- 
e minat, ſcalternis diebus circa horam meridianam, 
et in primo noctium conticinio ſub plenilunio lu- 
e na lucente, ſxpiſſime videre militum copiam ve- 
«© nantium et canum et cornuum (trepitum, qui ſcit- 

« citantibus ſe de ſocietate et familia Arturi elle atfir- 

mant.“ He had juſt ſaid that Arthur, not long be- 

fore, had been teen ina palace, miro opcre confirutto, 
in a moſt delicious valley in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Etna, where he had rehded ever ſince the 

time of his ſuppoſed death, vulneribus guotunnis re- 

crudeſcentibus, 


Meint, part. pa. of menge, v. Sax. mixed, mingled, 


R. 2296. 


Mee, adj. Sax. meek, humble, 8077. 

Mole, v. to become meek, R. 3541, 3584. 

Meles, n. pl. Sax. meals, dinners, Cc. Du. 612, 
Melc-tide, n. Sax. dinnertime, I. ii. 1556. 

Meile, v. Fr. to meddle, C. D. 536. 

Molle, n. for mille, 3921. 

Memorie, n. Fr. remembrance; to be drawen to eo“ 


rie, 3114, to be recorded; 
And for to drawe in to memorye 


Her names bothe and her hiſtorye, Cong. Am. f. 76. 


Memo: ic, v. to remember, 10118. 
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Mendiauts, n. pl. Fr. friars of the begging orders rs, 7488. 
Sec the nate. 

Mauc, v. Sax. to mean, to intend, 2065, 2218. 

Menue, n. Fr. moyen, a meanor inſtrument „945; T. ii. 
25 f, where the orig. has mez ⁊ cao, a procurer. Ae, 
Pk 7004, 3 3375. 

Teac, adj. middle, 7027, 17322. But fee the note on 
the latter ver. 

Auger, n. Fr. a fort of fur, R. 227. See the n. on 
ver. 193 ?, 

Moercenride, pr. n. the kingdom of Mercia, 15118. 

Af ig pr. n. F. iii. 139; Marſyas is probably meant, 
but our 8 I know not upon what authority, has 
turned him into a female. 

Af-rciable, adj. Fr. merciful, 13618. 

M-ritorie, adj. Fr. meritorious, P. 240. 

A1.r4ec, n. Sax. a mark, an image, 11192; all the 1: 
of Adam, 6278, all the images of Adam, all man- 
kind. 

Ne, adj. Sax, dark, R. 5339. 

AM-rlion, n. Fr. emerillon, a merlin, a fort of hawk, A.F, 
339- 

M OY n. Fr. wonder, marvel, 10974. 

Mery, adj. Sax. merry, 804—plealant, 14972. 

M., R. 3462; at gode e, ſhould probably be at gades 
11 ifs ; the orig. has u bon point. See Godenefs. 

Tel, „ N. for 2 C. D. 2116. 

A, n. Fr. a leper, P. 211. 

Af tri * n. Fr. leproſy, P. 211. 

. ige, n. Fr. 2 8614, 8823. 
Mcſagerie, pr. n. a fiflitious attendant in the temple 
of Venus, A. f. 228; Boccace calls her Ruffiania, 

Dhſcidu, b. vii. 
Met, n. Fr. the ſervice of the maſs, 9768, 
Mc, adj. Sax. ſuperl. d. 8006, as male. 
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M-ſurable, adj. Fr. moderate, 437, 10676. 

M-ſure, n. Fr. moderation, 11981. 

M-tamorphoſeos, 4513, Metamorphoſoſe, C. L. 1260, 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis. See Fudicum. 

AMete, adj. Sax. fitting, convenient, 1633. 

M-!c, n. Sax. meat, 161); during the metes ſpace, 54 34, 
during the time of eating. 

AMete-borde, n. Sax. an eating-table, T. L. ii. 326, b. 

Mztely, adj. proportionable, R. $22. 

Male, v. Sax. to meet, 12627—to dream, T. ili. 1350, 
Motte, met, pa. t. dreamed, 15089, 15118; I mette, 

6159, me mette, 14900, 4, I dreamed. 

Metriciens, n. pl. writers in verſe, C. L. 30. 

Mevable, adj. Fr. moveable, R. 4736. 

Merve, n. Fr. a cage for hawkswhile they mew or change 
their feathers, 1095 7—a cage in general, or any tort 
of confinement, R. 4778; T. iii 603; in ce, T. i. 
382, in ſecret. 

Mervet, adj. Fr. mute; in netwet, C. L. 148, dumbly, 
ſpeaking inwardly. | 

Maher, n. a thief, R. 6541; Herres, orig. 12008, my 
Hu or pryvely ſtelyn ſmale thyngs;/irrripio, Prompt. 

art, 

Milt, pa. t. of may, v. Sax. was able, 301, 15194 
mighiten, pl. 7985. f 

Might, part. pa. J.. iii. 655 if godely had he might, 
if hz had been able with propriety. 


a, n. Sax. power, ſtrength, 1152, 1858. 
DL, n. an effeminate fellow, 13916. 


Milne-ftones, n. pl. Sax. millſtones, T. ii. 1384. 


An, n. Sax. remembrance, 1908; Conf. Am. 148, 


as the hokes maken minde. 


ö Mine, v. Fr. to nenctrate, T. it. 027. 


Mini/irz//es, n. pl. Fr. minſtrels, 10392. 


Aliniſſres, n. pl. Fr. officers of jullice, 1 5049, 150643 


11 ers, C. D. 2130, minſtrels. 
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Minoreſſe, u. R. 149, a nun under the rule of St. Clare, 
Du Cange in v. Minoriſſa. It is not clear however 
why Chaucer has likened Hate to a ſiſter of this or- 
der; his original gave him no authority. 

Minour, n. Fr. a miner, 2467. 

Ainftralcie, n. Fr. muſick, 2199, 10583—muſfical in- 
ſtruments, 17216. 

Mirrour, n. Fr. a lookingglaſs, 10446. 

Mirthales, adj. Sax. without mirth, A. F. 592. 

Mis, adv. ill, amiſs, 16467; R. 3243; T. iv. 1277: it 
is often to be ſupplied to a ſecond verb, having been 
expreſſed in compoſition with a former; if tha: | 
mis ſpcke or ſay, 3141; that hire misdoth or faith, 
13928; there is nothing -islaide nor do, Du. 528. 

Mis, n. a wrong, 17226. 

Aif-accompiecd, part. pa. miſreckoned, T. v. 1184. 

Aiſuventure, n. misfortune, 6916. 

Miſ-aviſe, v. to advite wrongly, 5812. 

Mif-boden, part. pa. of mif-bede, injured, 911. 

AMif-borne, part. pa. of miſ=bere, milbehaved, M. 31), 
I. 21. 

Miſchance, n. Fr. misfortune; with i/bance, 6916, 
17142. Sce With, 

Miſchefe, n. Fr. misfortune, R. 6741. 

M{coveting, n. R. 196, ſhould probably be miſcompting; 
mMejeompier, Orig. 

Miſ-d:parte, v. to diſtribute wrongly, 4527. , 

Miſcricorde, n. Fr. mercy, pity, 7492. 

Alij=:/e, n. uncaſineſs, P. 15 2. 

Miſ-/oryave, pa. t. of niſ-foryeve, miſgave, T. iv. 1426. 

A1;j-gied, part. pa. of miſ-gie, miiguided, 14451. 

Mij-gon, ige, part. pa. of mi/-yv, gone wrong, 4216, 
4273. 

M1i/-bopping, part. pr. falling amiſs, R. 5543. 

Miſcdede, v. to conduct amiis, I'. iv. 48. 
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Mi/-!ived, part. pa. having lived toa bad purpoſe, T. iv. 
330. 

Miſcretre, to ſpoil the metre of verſes by writing or 
reading them ill, T. v. 1795. 

Miſgſate, pa. t. of 10, miſbe came, R. 1194. 

A Jayde, p part. pa. of 25 i/-ſaye, ill-ſpoken of, R. 1260. 

Miſ-ſayer, n. an evil ſpeaker, R. 2231. 

Mit v. Sax. to fail, I. iii. 1630, 

Mi--metre, v. See Miſ-metre. 

Miſſale, v. to take a wrong part,totranſgreſs,R.1540; 
prendre, orig. 

Alifiere, n. Fr. trade, occupation, — of 
lif-, 1342; what mehere men ye ben, 1712, what 
kind of men ve are—nced, R. 5614, 6078. 

M. ſtibede, n. Sax: darkneſs, C. M. 71. 

Mi ly, no Sax. darkly, 16862. 

Miftr if, v. for ru, 12303. 

Mziſ-2vaie, n. a wrong way, R. 4766. 

Miſ-went, part. pa. of miſ-wende, gone amiſs, R. 7280. 

Miſ-rrite, v. to write wrong, T. v. 1794. 

Mitaine, n. Fr. a glove, 12307, l. 

Miele, n. Fr. 2 manchet, a loat of fine bread, R. 5585. 

Nile, n. Sax. a ſmall worm, 6142, 16166. 

Mixen, n. Sax. a dunghill, P. 252. 

Moe, for me, 8915. See the note. 

io, tor more, adj. comp. 546, 810, 1937—adv. comp. 
1354, 2073. 


Abel, mocbe, adj. Sax. great in quantity, 2354, 7893; 


in number, 6586, 6855; in degree, 496——adv. 
much, greatly, 1118, 2852. 

Moder, ads. Sax. mother, IOT 39, 10291--—the 
matrix or princ! wal plate of the aſtrolabe, Afr. 

Moien, n. Fr. harveſt, growth, R. 1677. 

Miſt, moiſly, ad. Fr. new, 459, 1249, 17009. See the 
u. on ver. 459. 
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Motel, n. Du. 454, 861, may perhaps ſignify ſize, 
magnitude, as michel ſeems to be uſed in that ſenſe 
in P. P. 89, b. of one michel and might. 

Moleſlie, n. Fr. trouble, Bo. iii. pr. 9. 

Molte, pa. t. of melte, v. Sax. melted, F. ii. 414 
part. pa. T. v. IO. 

Monche, v. to chew, T. i. 915. 

Mone, n. Sax. the moon, 9759—lamentation, 5076, 
11232. 

Moneſle, v. Fr. to admoniſh, R. 3579. 

Moniours, n. pl. Fr. coiners, R. 6811: in the orig. it 
is faulx monnoyeurs. 

Monſire, n. Fr. a monſter or prodigy, 11656 —a pat- 
tern, Du. 912. 

Mood, n. Sax. anger, 1762. 

Morcels, n. pl. Fr. morſels, R. 6179. 

More, adj. comp. Sax. greater in quantity, 705,785; 
in number, 10192; in degree, 1758, 65 16—adv, 
comp. 1309, 2746: it is uſually joined toadjectives 
and adverbs to expreſs the comp. deg. 6023, 7551, 
10786. 

Mormal, n. See the n. on ver. 388. 

Morier, n. Fr. a fort of waxlight, T. iv. 1245. 

Moriifie, v. Fr. to kill, (ſpeaking of quickſilver) 16594, 

Mortrexes, n. See the n. on ver. 386. 

AMorwe, n. Sax. the morning, 2493; a'morwe, 824, 
6175, inthe morning, 1623, 2491; inthe morning 
of the following day—To-morwe, I believe, always 
means the following day, 782, 1612, 2241, 2404, 
and it includes the whole day; to-morwe at night, 
3593. 

. orwening, n. Sax. the mornin Z, 4232, 15 308, mire 
WENINGES, pl. 64 57. 

Maſel, n. Fr. the muzzle, mouth of a beaſt, 2153. 
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Aſie, adj. ſuperl. Sax. greateſtin quantity, 305, 397; 
in number, 10675; in degree, 2200, IO0614—adr. 
ſuperl. 563, 2409: it is uſually joined to adjectives 
and adverbs taexprels the ſuperlative degree, 2205, 

425. 

Jef, v. Sax. muſt, 734, 7. Moſten, pl. 6024. 

Mote, v. Sax. muſt, 232, 1647, 8—may, 834, 4175. 
Molen, pl. 10630, 2. 

Mete, n. Sax. an atom, 6450; T. iii. 1609. 

Malles, n. pl. Sax. moths, 6142. 

Mi, n. Fr. a motive, incitement, 5048, 9365. 

Mougbt, pa. t. of mote, v. Sax. might. 

Moule, v. Sax. to grow mouldy, 4452. 

Mouled, part. pa. 3868. 

Monn, for motven, pr. t. pl. of mowe, v. Sax. may, 
12868, 13160. 

Mountance, n. Fr. amount in value, 1572; in quanti- 
ty, 12797; not full the mountance of a mile, C. 
Am. 187. : 

Mourdunt, n. Fr. the tongue of a buckle, R. 1094. 

Aloe, v. Sax. may, to be able. Morven, pl. 13967, 
16149---it is ſometimes uſed in the inf. m. M. 287 
which thou ſhalt not mowe ſuffre, which thou (halt 
not be able to endure—to mowwen ſuche a knight 
done live or die, T. ii. 1594, to be able to make ſuch 
a knight to live or die ſhe ſhould not con ne mor 
attaine, C. D. 150, ſhe ſhould not know nor be able 
to attain, 


BY 2, n. Fr. a diſtortion of the mouth, T. iv. 7; F. 


111. 716; what do l than but laugh and make a move ? 
Lydg. Tra. 137. 


3 Miroing, n. ability, Bo. iv. pr. 4. In the following paſ- 


ſage it ſeems to be uſed as a gerund; that ſhrewes 
weren diſpoiled of »ozcing to don yvel, ibid. 


3 Much, muchel. See Moche, 
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Muclre, v. Sax. to heap, T. iii. 1281. 

HAue, v. Fr. to change, T. ü. 1258. 

Muei, adj. Fr. dumb, mute, T. v. 194. 

Auel, n. Sax. dung, rubbith, 3871, 16408. 

Multiplication, n. Fr. the art of making g gold and ſilver, 
16317. 

Multiplie, v. Fr. to make geld and ſilver, 16303. 

Muſurd, n. Fr. a muſer or dreamer, R. 3256, 4034. 

Miſe, v. Fr. to gaze, R. 1592. | 

Myſelf, myſelve, myſelven. See Self. 

| N. 

Na, for n, 4174. See the n. on ver. 4021. 

N' adde, for ac hadde, had not, 10212. 

Nail, n. Sax. a nail, 635 1; by nailes,12222, byGoddes 
nailes, 125885, an oath. See the n. on ver. 12545, 

Nalercs, n. pl. Fr. See the note on ver. 2513. 

Nate, n. Sax. an alchoute, 6931. See the note. But! 
am now leſs inclined to adopt Skinner's explanation 
of this word, becauſe I obf{-rve that ale alone is com- 
monly put for an alehouſe, and I cannet find that 
nale is ever uſed, except where it follows the prepo- 
polition ite. In the patlage quoted from P. P. 32, 
b. the Cotton mi. Yep. B. xvi. has at the ale; and ſo 
in P. P. 26, b. with idle tales at the aleRobert 
of Brunne's tranſlation of Manuel des Pechtes, mi. 
Heil. 2313, fol. 1; 

In gamys, in feltys, and az the alc. 
fol. 38. Or yf thou ledde{t any man 70 the ale, 
I ſuſpect therefore that val, in thoſe few paſſages 
in which it is found, ſhould be conſidered as merely 
a corruption which has ariſen from the miſpronun- 
ctation and confequent miſwriting of atte nal for 
atten ale. Sce the n. on ver. 125 42. A ſimilar corrup- 
tion ſeems to have taken place in the name of that 
celebrated perſonage in our law Mr. john A-Noks, 
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ten Ole, as that of his conſtant antagoniſt was John 
Atte Stile, ſim. Atte Stile is a name in P. P. 23, b. and 
there are many others of the ſame form, as Attc- 
aff, Alte-ley, Atte=w ell, Atte u, Y. That the 

letter v is apt to pats from the end of one word to 
the beginning of another we have an inſtance in 
newt, which has certainly been formed, by corrup- 


34. : 

34 tion, from an ut oreft; and perhaps nedder, n. Sax. 
may have been formed in the ſame way from an ad- 
der : the word in the Teutonick is adder, as we write 
it now, without the initial a. The tame corruptions 
have happened in other languages. See the notes 

es of Signor Redi upon his Bacco in Loſcana, p. 133, 

565 45 5, 192, 3+ 
oe Nam, for ns am, am not, 5730. 
But Name, pa. t. of nime, v. Sax. took, 1676s. 
Nappe, v. Sax. to ſleep, 16958. See Knap. 
nation * a ws 5 
6 Nourcotilet, n. pl. Fr. Gr. drugs cuuſing ſlccp, 1474 
* 1 W. 2659. 

d that % 

Narwe, adj. Sax. cloſe, narrow, 3224, 14928; whan 
Pee h hen theycloſ 
p. 42 they hem narætue aviſe „9862, when they cloſely con- 
andi . ſider their conduct. 
Loben Nas, for ne v0, was not, 1450, as 1. 
e Vaſo, pr. n. L. W. 928, 2218, P. Or idius Naſo. Sce 
tf Mi, ( . 

Jvide. 
Nat, adv. Sax. not, 5889, 6551. 
yo, ad}. Lat. preſiding over nativity, T. ili. 150. 
Ache ee, natheles, adv. Sax. not the leſs, neverthelefs, 
4 
mercy i... 475- 3606, 
2— Nubien, n. Fr. 4701, nation—family, 6650. 
ay y Naugl DI, nou! it, n. Sax. nothing, 758, 770. 
10 

* . adv. not, not at all, 2070, 1820; ; it may more 
Cort 5. properly perhaps be conſidered as a noun uicd ad- 
oft 3 ver. vially. Sce AN olhing, 
-Nok?, J [ume XIV. N 


whoſe original appellation, I believe, was John A. 
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Nay, adv. Sax. 8297; it ſcems to he uſed ſometime az 
a noun; it is nonay, 5092, 9015, it cannot be denied, 

Nay, v. to deny, P. 266. 

Ne, adv. Sax. not, 95 56, 10070; ne had he ben hol- 
pen, TO90o, had he not-been helped. 

*, conj. Sax. nor, 970,1, 8847, IT795. 

Nece n. Fr. a niece—a couſin, 13039, 13055. 

Ne & are, ad). Fr. ncet ſlary, T. i 1021. 

e, n. Sax. need, neceſſity, 4523. 

Nee, v. is generally uſed as an imperſonal; it acd:th 
tice nought teche, 3599 nedeth hem no dwale, 
415y; nau no more to hem to go ne ride, 9489. 

Newrfut, ad. diſtreſt, indigent, 4532. 
edely, ar. neceflarily, 6550 

Noa, „ Pu _ nec Bar ily; it is uſually joined with 
we, 11 4175, 7167. 

Nedder, n Sax. Er 9660. Neders, pl. L. W. 699. 

* inde, my Sax. nigh, 3392. 

Neiol.c, v. to approuch, to come near, R. 1775, 2003, 

Nettle, n. Sex. the neck, 5859 ; nefte-bone, 64838. 

Vempne, V. Sax. to name, 10632. 

Ner, adv. Sax. near, 10315, 1 2900. 

Wee, comp. d. niglicr; never the gere, 16189, never 
the nigher; zere and gere, 1345, nigher and nigher; 
ſerre ne mere, 185 2, later nor earlier. 

V cre, for ue ⁊bere, were. not, 17222; u ere it, 1602, 
were it not; e the friendihip, 16830. 

Nerf, n. Fr. nerve, finew, I. ii. 642. 
* Ge, ach. Sax. ſoit, tender, C. L. 1092. NVU and 
hard, P L. 242, 300 

Vite, n. Sax. ncat- rattle, 799. 

Nether, adj. comp. Sax. lower, 3850, 

Nettic in dock out, T. iv. 461. See Rulet. 

Mees, v. Sax, to name, 8485, 16289. 

Ne vc te, n. Fr. a nephe - grandſon, L. W. 2645. 
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Nerve, adj. Sax. new, freſh, 459. 

A V we, adv. nculy, 7879 NOTWE8 and Nett, K ili. 1 16, 
again and ag: in; all, e tve, 97003 of erbe, $814, 
newly, latyly; ail v, 13308, ancw, afreſh. 

Ne«oz, v. to renew, T. ni. 306. 

New ol: part. pa. renewed, M. 315. 

New «fans ret, adj. delirous of new things, 10932 
17 142. 

Neuen V, n. inconſtancy, 10924. 

Nexte, ſuperl d. vigheſt; it generally hemifies the 
nigheſt rr, but ſometimes the nigheſt pre- 
ceding, F. iii. 685. 

N'Latl, for ne hath, hath not, 925. 

Nice, ad;. Fr. fooliſh, 5508, 65 20. 

folly, 4044, 17101; do his nicetee, 5994 ; 
ſo tne French e e folie. 

Nifles, n. pl. trifſes, 7342. 

Nigard, n. a ſtingy fellow, 5915. 

N:rardic, n. ſtinginess, 1 3102. 

Nigbtertale, 97, night-time. See the note. 

Nigbinſpel, n. Sax. a night charm. Sce the n. on ver, 
3480. 

N'"ill, for ne vill, will „5724, 5762. 

N'"is, 15, is not, 9 76, 679.5 

N „for . rule, kneu not, ing. 1130, 3414; » iften, 
for ne coe, knew not, pl. 10945. 

Niubled: ſt, DA. t. 2d C . ung. ot noble, v. Fr. ennobic- 
det lt, I $ 508. 

Not M, n. Fr. dignity, ſplendour, 8344, 8658. 

Nolley, n. 8704, 10391, as n. 

N octe, 2 Pa t. pa. notched, — 942. 

N vie, 1 J. Fr. hurt, trou: „le, R 3772. 

Noe, v. to hurt, to trouble, R. 4416. 

Noi, v. Fr. to make a noite, Bo. iti. m. 6. 


tor xc 


dV cle, for ne ttolde, would not, 3159, 3168. 
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Nombre, n. Fr. number, 718. 

Nomen, nome, part. pa. of nime, v. Sax. taken, T. r, 
190, 514; L. W. 1016. 

Nom pere, n. an arbitrator, T. L. i. 319. See the pal- 
ſage quoted above in v. Lovedaic. The ſenfe of this 
word is eſtabliſhed by the Prompt. Parv. not per 
or org,, Irbiter, Segue ger. If the etymology of it 
were as clvar we might be able to determine which 
of the two methods of writing it is the belt; cuſtom 
has long declared for the latter. 'The modern word 
is umpire; and in P. P. 25, b. the editt. read 
un per, but the Cotton ml. Visp. B. xvi. has nun- 
Fer. I cannot find that any ſuch word is uſed, in the 
ſame ſenſe, in any other of the Gothick or romance 
languages: it has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be a cor- 
ruptionof vn pere, Fr. whichl can hardly believe; and 
perhaps the reader will be as backward to admit ofa 
derivation of it from the Fr. onpair, an odd or third 


perion, which an arbitrator generally is. This how- 


ever is the moſt probable etymology that has occur- 
red to me, and 1 fee that the compiler of the ſtatutes 
for the Univerlity of Oxford ( whoever he was) had 
the ſame idea, for he expreſſesthe word umpire in his 
Latin by par, tit. xv. $14. Iudex, impar, aut ar- 
bitrator, 772 quacunngque cauſa eledtus. 

Non, adi. Sax. not one, none, 656, 682. 

Non, adv. Fr. not, 13011; abſent or u, 8311; whe- 
ther ye wol or non, T1090. 

None, n. Fr. the ninth hour of the natural day, nine 
o'clock in the morning; the hour of dinner, 9767; 
T. v. 1114, 22, 30. 

Nones, for the nones. See the n. on ver. 381, and add, 
if neceſſary, the following inſtances, T. i. 562, 
1381, iv. 428; L. W. 295, 1008, 1114. 

Nonne, n. Fr. a nun, IIS. 
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Mice, n. Fr, a nurſe, 5881; Bo. ii. pr. 4; in other 
pallages, Bo. i. pr. 3, iii. pr. 9, it is printed by miſ- 
take tor norte, n. a foſter- child, u. 

Nortel rie, n. nurture, education, 3967. 

Nofeibirles, n. pl. Sax. noſtrils, 559; P. 156, I. II. 

Not, for ne ⁊ vet, know not, 286, 3664 

Natabiliteen. Fr. a thing worthy of obſervation, 15217 

Nute, n. Sax. need, buſineſs, 4066. 

Nue, n. Fr. a muſical note; to cry by ae, T. iv. 583, 
to cry aloud, in a high tone. 

Naemuge, n. nutmeg, 13693; R. 2361. 

Notes, n. pl. Sax. nuts, R. 1377. 

Not led, a head like a nut. See the n. on ver. 109. 

Nutber, conj. Sax. nor, neither, 8796, 995 f. 

N" aber, adj. Sax. for ne other ; neither mother, L. W. 
192, nor one nor other; he n'is in neither n'otber 
habite, Bo. v. m. 3; geutre of babilu, orig. 

Noll ing, adv. Sax. not, nat at all, 1755. 82 * 

Nene. n. pl. 8258. Sce the ARE: It 15 probable, | 
think, that nouche is the truc word, and that cube 
has been introduced by a corruption the reverſe of 
that which has been taken notice of in Nate. Ser 
In Conge in v. Necbia and Nufca, and Schilter, 
Glofl, Tout, in v. Nuofci, from whence it apyears 
that Vin, Teut. ee athaſp or bann. 
As thete were ſome of the moſt wteful inftruments 
of dreſs they were probably ſome of the Brit that 
were ornamented with jewels, by which means*1:; 
name by degrees may have been extend-< to as to 
clude ſcverai othe r tortsof 1 wels: the fame 9 
may have happencd in the < of the word brake, 
[tee above} which indeed feems originally to have 
been a French exprefion for muche. 
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Nouthe, adv. Sax. now, 464; T. i. 986. See the n. ct 
ver. 464. 
Novelries, n. pl. Fr. novelties, F. i. 178. 
Now, adv. Sax, now and now, 10744, once and again; 
now adaycs, 9040, 16864, in theſe days. 
Noel, n. Fr. Chriſtmas. Sce the n. on ver. I1567, 
Noyſaunce, n. Fr. offence, treſpaſs, C. D. 255. 
0 


O, for ho, 2535. See Ho. 

©, adj. for on, one, 740, 5555; in the curious old hal- 
lad on the battle of Lewes, [Anc. Poet. v. it. p. 4, |, 
10, ] Herling ſhould be written, I believe, o /erling, 
i.e, one farthing. 

Obeyſance, n, Fr. obedience, 8378; obey/ing, R. 3380 

Oleyſant, part. pr. Fr. obedient, 7942; obeyſing, L. M 
1264. 

Obſequies, n. pl. Fr. funeral rites, 995. 

Obſervance, n. Fr. reſpect, 10830. 

Obſerve, v. Fr. to reſpect, to pay regard to, 13560. 

Occident, n. Fr. the welt, 4717. 

Octavien, pr. n. Du. 308. Ido not ſuppoſe that Au- 
guſtus is meant, but rather the fabulous emperow 
who is the ſubject of a romance entitled O#av/ar 
TImperator, mY. Cotton, Calig. A. ii. Sce Percy's Ca- 
talogue, n. 18, and the paſſage quoted from mi. Agg. 
17, C. viii. in the n. on ver. 13775. The fame Och 
vian, I apprehend, was celebrated in a piece of Ar- 
ras hangings which made part of the furniture d 
Henry V. and is thus deſcribed in the inventory, 
Rot. Varl. 2 Hen. VI. Item I autre pece darras Ds 
9 comence en | eflorie, Lc Octavion Roy de Rome. 

Ocy, ocy, C. N. 124, the nightingale's note. 

Oerthroxw, for overthrow, part. pa. Sax. overthrow! 
n 

Oetis, pr. n. Eetes, L. W. 1436. 
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/ adv. Sax. off, 552, 784, 2678. 

ended, part. pa. Fr. hurt, 2396. 

Ofinſroun, n. offence, damage, 2418. 

Ofertorie, n. Fr. a part of the mals, 712. 

O0fring, n. Fr. offering at maſs, 452; P. 182. 

Ut, of te, adv. Sax. often; often-lith, oftentimes, 1879, 
8109. 

Oinement, n. Fr. ointment, 633. 

0lifaunt, n. Fr. elephant, 13739. Sce the note, and 
K. de la Roſe, 18686; olipbant ſur ſa haute eſchine, Cc. 

Oliveres, n. pl. Fr. olive-trees, 14042; R. 1314. 

Omer, pr. n. Homer, T. i. 146; F. iii. 376. 

On, prep. Sax. in; on live, 3041, in life, alive; n twelve, 
7549, in twelve; en hunting, 1689; on hau king, 
13667. See A, prep. upon; on to ſee, 3247, to look 
upon. Sce the note, and add L. W. 2414, Licur- 
gus daughter, fairer oz to ſene — ſo this line is writ- 
ten in mſ. Bod!. 

01, adj. Sax. one; after on, 343, 1783, alike; they were 
at vn, 4195, they were agreed. Sec R. 5817; T. ii. 
566; ever in e, 1773, 3878, continually ; I mine or, 
C. D. 1019, I ſingle, I by myſelf; and thus I went 
widewher walking mine one, P. P. 40, b.; non ſaw 
but he one, P. I. 44; all him one, Conf. Am. 175. 

Hude, n. Sax. zeal, malice, R. 148; ny the and oxdc, 
P. L. 249. 

ned, part. pa. Sax. made one, united, 7550; P. 154- 

Ones, pl. ot on, I 2030; we three ben alle ones, wethree 
are all one. : 

0:es, adv. Sax. once; at ones, 767, at once, at the ſame 
time, 3470. 

Uahed, n. Sax. unity, T. L. ii. 339. 

Oaly, ady, Sax. al only, 13385, M. 287, ſolely. 

Uny, adj. Sax. any, 2410. 


Open-ers, n. Sax. the fruit of the medlar tree, 3869. 
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Open- Hededd, adj. barcheaded, 6228. 
Opic, n. Fr. opium, 1474. 
Oppreſſe, v. Fr. to ravith, 11723. 
Oppreſſ-d, part. pa. 11697. 
Oppreſſion, n. rape, 6471; L. W. 1866. 
Or, adv. Sax. er, before, 275, 1157. 
Oratorie, n. Fr. a chapel, 1907; a cloſet, 6276. 
Ordal, n. Sax. judicial trial, T. iii. 1048. Sce Xl 
in v. Oor=deet, and Hickes Diſſert. Epif?. p. 149. It 
is poſſible however that Chaucer may have uſed this 
word in its more confined ſenſe, for a trial by fr 
or water, without conſidering whether ſuch trial: 
were practiſed at 'Froy. 
Ordo, n. Sax. a point, L. W. 64. 
Ordered, part. pa. ordained in holy orders, P. 233. 
Orders four, 219, the four orders of mendicant iriars, 
Ordizance, n. Fr. orderly, diſpoſition, 8837, 11215. 
Ordinat, part. pa. Lat. orderly, regular, 9160. 
Ore, n. Sax. grace, favour, 3724. See the note. 
Orertell, pr. n. a ſeaport in Eſſex, 279. 
Orfrays, n. Fr. gold embroidery, R. 562, 869. Sec. 
Cange in v.Aurifrigia. 
Orient, n. Fr. the eaft, 14320. 
Origenes, pr. n. In the liſt of Chaucer's Works in L. N. 
ver. 427, he ſays of himſelf, that 

He made alſo, gon is a grete while, 

Origenes upon the Maudeleine - 
meaning, I ſuppoſe, 2 tranſlation into preſe or vert 
of the homily de Maris Mandolong, which has ber 
commonly, though falſely, attributed to Origen, \ 


Opp. Origenis, t. ii. p. 291, cd. Paris, 1604. Les. 
not believe that the poem entitled 'Vhe Lamont 
tion of Marie Magdz2'cine, which is in all the cd- 


tions of Chaucer, is reaily that work of us: it c 
hardly be conſidered as a tranflation or even 
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tation of the homily, and the compoſition, in every 
reſpect, is infinitely meaner than the worlt of his 
genuine pieces. 

Oriſont, n. Fr. the horizon, 9671. 

Orloge, n. Fr. a clock or dial, 14860. 

Ur pinrent, pr. n. a mineral fo called, 16297. 

Other, adj. Sax. aller, Lat. the other of two, 1134. 
1137, 1277; others, gen. ca. 2736. 

Other, adj. Sax. alive, Lat. 403, 1218. 

Other, conj. Sax. or either, 1714, 1814, 5556. 

dl this 0e, n. 6325; F. iii. 260. Sec Noncbe. 

ne o, prep. Sax. above, 2045; over all, in every caſe, 
trials WW on every fide, 249, 5846, 8924. 

Over, adj. Sax. upper, 133. 

Orereſt, taperl. d. uppermoſt, 292, 1610. 

Over-gret, adj. Sax. too great, 16116. 

Over-ladde, part. pa. overborn, 13917; do not the 
people oppre ſſe nor overlede, Lydg. Tra. 104. 

8 00vor-live, v. Sax. to outlive, 6842. 

Ooer-ucrily, adv. Sax. too merrily, C. L. 406. 

1 Uver-moche, ad}, Sex. too great, G.. 384. 
ver-nome, part. pa. of over-nime, v. Sax. overtaken, 
280 | 


oer gpradde, pa. t. Sax. overſpread, 2873; T. ii. 769. 
Ore, adj. Fr. open, F. ii. 210. 

$0071 row, pa. t. of overthrow, v. neut. Sax. ſell down, 
Gi); 663. 

Cw rribrowing, part. pr. Sax. falling headlong; by over = 
= 012g way, Bo. i. m. 6; pracipiti via, orig. and 
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we _— therfore clepeth Caffiodore poverte the moder of 
igen. ruine, that is to fay, the moder of overthrowting or 


. + an 


er, falling doun, M. 295, I. 12. 
x 


. What, adv. Sax. acroſs, 1993; Du. 863——o0ver 
the "Wy ainſt, T. iii. 686. 
* ver-tine!iche, adv. Sax. too carly, Be. i. m. I. 
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Ovide, pr. n. 4474, 6534, 9999; M. 242, l. 18. Our 
Author ſeems to have been well acquainted with 
the beſt part of Ovid's works; moſt of the hiitocie; 
in his Legende of Good Women are taken trom the 
Epiſtolæ Heroidum or the Metamornivoles ; that of 
Lucrece ſheus that he had read the Faſti. 

Ought, n. Sax. Opihr, any thing, £158, 8471, ade. 
3047. Sce Augbt. Ihe difference has ariſen me " 
from the diiferent uſages of Writing a ore for 

O 941, pa. t. of ozve, 4331; I.. W. 539, 1007. 

Oughten, oughte, pl. M. 273, 1. 3, 4, 303, 1. 5— From 
hence, as it ſeems, has been formed a new verb, 
og, which is very commonly u{cd in the pretent 
tenſe for oe in both numbers, 3053, 9409, 2, 
14687; M. 255,1.8 Oui is allo uicd as an 
Import. in the pr. and pa. t.; wel ovght us werke, 
15482, well bzhovetliit us to work; hem 69/1: hae 
gret repentance, M. 307, I. 20, it be -hoved them t. 
have great repentance. 

Ounding, n. Fr. waving, imitating waves, P. 163, 

Oures, pr. poſſ. Sax. ours, 12720, 13203. See ti: 
Eſſay, tc. n. 

Out, inter). Sax. away, 3323, 10240. 

Out, adv. Sax, out and ent, I'. ii. 7 39, throughout. 

Outhers, n. Lat. bath. outcry, 2014; and born to lon 
don brigze full hic with aut-ey., P. L. 339. 

Outr Age, n. Fr. violet nce, 2014. 

Outrate: v. Fr. to fly out, to be outrageous, 8519. 

Out=rede, v. Sax. to ſurpaſs i in counſel, 2451. 

Outrely, adv. Fr. utterly, T2733. 

Out-renne, v. Sax. to outrun, 2451. 

Out-flranght, pa. t. of vat-ftretch, v. Sax, ſtretched out 
R. 1515. 

Outralen, part. pa. taken out, excepted ; % 
Criſto: aloft, 4697, Chriſt in heaven being c _—__ 
out tal Carlcon that was in Arthure ty me, P. I. 
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Het, v. Sax. debhea, 3091; owwven, pl. 7688; M. 290, I. 11. 


„Our 

with (2-1, erbe, part. pa. 8380, 9664, 13126. 

"BI Heger, adv. Sax. anywhere, 655. 

1 e adi. F Av ine, F. iii 
mite Ocondic, adj. Fr. waving, F. iii. 296. 
at of Oxenforde, Pr. n. Oxford. 3329. 
, pr. n. a river in Picardy, F. iii. 838. 

„ade. 5 5 

nerch Pace, v. Fr. to paſs away, £968, 10808. to ſurpaſs, 576. 


Page, N. Fr. 4 boy -child, 3970—2 boy-tervant, 12975 : 
L. W. 20358. 


. 7 
17 IT) 


"Prom Baie, n. Fr. liking, ſatisfaction, R. £938. 

verb, N. Fr. to pleaſe, to ſatisfy, R. 3599 to pay, 13120. 
„rehm Pei, part. pa. pleated, 6767; C. D. 420—payed, 
400,21, 13319, 29- _ 

| 25 an , n. Fr. a couch, (properly of ſtraw) T. iii. 230. 
werke. Peindemaine, 13655. See the note. 


„ have e, v. Fr. to impair, R. 6103; if I fpeke ought to 
hem to Vie her loos, 7. „. to impair their credit or reputa- 
tion; ſo this line is written in edit. 1542, and mf, 
Hunter. 


* 
8. th L Palamedes, pr. 5. B. K. 331; not the fon of Nauplius, 
aonc of the Grecian commanders at the war of Troy, 
6 but a knizht of the Round Table called Palomides 
_ Mort d' Arthur, the untucceſsful rival of 'Friſtan 
to Len for the love of la Belle Iſoude. See Mort d Arthur, 
b. ii. which ſeems to be compiled chiefly from the 
= Roman de Triffan. 
519. 8 alaſins, n. pl. Fr. R. 6862, ladies palaſins, ladies of 
the court; in the orig. palatines, See Du Cange in v. 
Patatini. 
"alatic, pr. n. See the n. on ver. 65. 
hed out "ale, n. a perpendicular ſtripe in heraldry, F. iti. 750, 
ate, v. Fr. to make pale, Zo. ii. m. 3. 
1 Foleit, n. Fr. a palace, 2201, 10374. 
xcepted 


P. L. 
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Pal/reis, n. pl. Fr. horſes for the road, 2497, where 
fredes are hories for battle; ne large paiyrey ei tor 
the nones, L.W. 1114. 

Paling, n. Fr. imitating pales, P. 183. 

Palladion, n. Gr. the image of Pallas at Troy, T. i. 153. 

Palled, part. pa. Fr. made pale, 17004. 

Palmeres, n. pi. See the n. on ver. 1g. 

Palmerie, pr. n. Palmyra in Syria, 14253. 

Pamphilus, pr. n. 11422. Sce the note. 

Pumpred, part. pa. pampered, made plump, C. L. 177, 
Sec Jun. Etymol. whoderives it from the Fr. pampre, 
a vine branch full of leaves. 

Pan, pr. n. the Heathen deity, Du. 512. 

Pan, n. Sax. the ſkull, the head, 1167, 13958. 

Panter, n. Fr. a net, R. 1621; L. W. 131. 

Papelard, n. Fr. a hypocrite, R. 7233. 

Papelardie, n. Fr. hypocriſy, R. 6796. 

Paper-white, adj. white as paper, L.W. 1196. 

Par, prep. Fr. par amour, 1157, with love. Ste then, 
Par compagnie, 3837, for company; par chance, 
12540, by chance; par cucre, R. 4796, by heart, 
memoriter ; ſo this line ſhould be written. 

Parables, n. pl. Fr. parables, the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, 6261. | 

Paragze, n. Fr. kindred, 583 2. 

Paraille, n. Fr. apparcl, 6143. 

Pa, amour, paramours, h. Fr. love, gallantry, 3354, 
3754, 6, 13772—a lover of either ſex, 60306, 6954 
See the n. on ver. 1157. 

Purtavenlure, adv. Ir. haply, by chance, 6475. 

Paraunter, corruption of paraventure, Du. 556, 779- 

Parce, n. pl. Lat. the Fates, T. v. 3. 

Parcel-mele, adv. by parcels or parts, P. 265. 

Parde, pardlicux, 7257, 9110, J. 1. 759, a commo! 
Fr. oatli, which molt of the perſonages in Chauc! 
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expreſs very frequently in Engliſh with as little ce- 
remony as the Greeks uſed their v Al, and with 
as little meaning too. See ver. 1812, 4024, 4033, 
6168, 7432. 

Pardoner, n. Fr. a ſeller of pardons or indulgences. See 
his character, ver. 671-716. Sccealiothe n. on ver. 
710, and P. P. 2. 

Parrments, n. pl. Fr. ornamental furniture or clothes. 
See the n. on ver. 10583. 

Parentele, n. Fr. kindred, P. 251. 

Parfay, Fr. per fo, by my faith, 3681. 

Parjet, R. 6228, as parfay. 

Parſit, adj. Fr. perfect, 72, 5697. 

Parjfitly, adv. perfectly, 5693. 


S Purforrme, v. Fr. to perform, 7843, 9926. 


NE ds CIS 


Parijnens, n. pl. Fr. Pa! ithioncrs, 484. 
Paritorie, n. Fr. Lat. the herb parictaria, or pellitory 
of the wall, 16049. 
Parlement, n. Fr. an aſſembly for conſultation, 2972 
T. iv. 211— conſultation, R. 7358. 
Parten, inf. m. Fr. to take part, 9504; L. W. 465. 
Partie, n. Fr. a part, 3610, 4437 party in a diſpute, 
2659. | 
Paris, n. Fr. a portico before a church, Du Cange in 
v. Paradiſus 1. It appears from R. 7158, orig. 
12530, that books were commonly fold au Parvis 
devant Netre Dame at Paris. At London thre Parvis 
was frequented by Serjcants at Law. See ver. 312, 
and Forteſcue de Laud. leg. Ang. c. li.; Poſt meri- 
diem curiæ non tenentur; ſed placitantes tune ſe 
* Uvertunt ad Perviſum et alibi, confulentes cum 
* Servientibus ad Legem et aliis conſiliariis ſuis.” 
There is a ditference of opinion where the Parvis 
at London to which the lawyers reſorted was ſitu- 
ated; Somner ſuppoſes it to have been in Old-Pa- 
Fol:me XI. 0 
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lace-yard, before Weſtminſter-hall, Gloſſ. in x 
Script. v. Triforium, but others, with more proba- 
bility, think it was what Dugdale calls e Perry 
of Paroles. See the notes upon Forteſcue, loc. cit, 
When the Serjeants had dined in any of the inns of 
court St. Paul's lay much more conveniently for an 
afternoon conſultation than Weſtminſter-hall. 
Pas, n. Fr. a footpace. See the n. on ver. 827, and 
T. ii. 627; his horſe—on which he rode a pas ful 
ſoftely. 1 
Paſs, v. Fr. to ſurpaſs, to excel, 450; L. W. 112;- 
to judge, to pals ſentence, 3091; T. ili. 1288; L. V. 
162. 
Paſſant, paſſing, part. pr. excelling, 2109, 16082, 
Patren, inf. m. to pray, properly to repeat the Pater 
nofter, R. 7195, 6794. 
Pa vade, n. 3927. See the note. 
Baumes, n. pl. Fr. the palms of the hands, T. iii. 1120. 
Pax, to kiſſe the Pax, P. 182: for an account of this 
ceremony ſee Du Cange in v. 
Payen, adj. Fr. Pagan, 2372. 
Paynes, n. pl. Heathens, 4962. 
Payſaunce, n. C. D. 1673, pauſing or ſtopping, Gloſ 
Ur. q a 
Pecunial, adj. pecuniary, paid in money, 6896. 
Pees, n. Fr. peace, 2319; when uſed as an interjection 
6420, 6432, it ſignifies the ſame as hold thy pe, 
2670, be ſilent. 
Peine, n. Fr. penalty; up peine of deth, 5 304. Sce l/ 
— Grief, torment, 1321, 2385 labour, 11042. 
Heine, v. Fr. to torture, to put to pain, 1748; ſhe p 
hire, 139, 4740, ſhe took great pains. 

P:iſe, v. Fr. to poize, to weigh, T. iii. 1413. 

Pell, n. F. iii. 220, a houſe, a cell, Sp. and Sk, f. 25% 
lace, Gloll, Ur. q? 
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Pellet, n. Fr. pelotte, a ball, F. iii. 553. 

Penance, n. Fr. repentance, P. 142—pains to be un- 
dergone by way of ſatis faction for fin, 223, 5411— 
pain, ſorrow, 4758, 5224, 11050. 

Penant, n. Fr. a perſon doing penance, 13940. 

Pencell, n. Fr, pennoncel, a {mall ſtreamer, T. v. 1043. 

Penible, adj. induſtrious, pains-taking, 7428, 8590. 

rr n. Fr. a prieſt who enjoins penance in ex- 
traordinary caſes, P. 266. 

Penmark, pr. n. a place in Bretagne. See the n. on 
ver. IIII3Z. 


BY Pinner, n. 9753, a pencaſe. In the inventory of the 


goods of Henry V. Ret. Parl. 2 H. VI. n. 15, m. 13, 
is the following article, Un penner et I yniborn d arg 
dorrez ; and again, m. 20, I pennere et I corne covert 
du velvet bloy. 

Penon, n. Fr. a ſtreamer or enſign, 980. 


„Ee, n. pl. Sax. pennies, 12310, 12864. 
t of this 
1 ie n. penſiveneſs, B. K. 102. 
ber, n. Lat. pepper, 16230; to bre we peper, R. 6028, 


Penſell, n. R. 6280, as gencell. 


ſeems to be an expreſſion for the preparation of a 
hot pungent liquour which ſhould burn the throats 
of the drinkers; in the orig. it is—dames le braſſe- 
ront tel poivre, I 15 14. 

eple, n. Er. people, 2532, 6. 


I 'eplifh, adj. vulgar, T. iv. 1677. 


erche, n. Fr. a pearch for birds, 14890. 
'ercel, adv. B. K. 255, r. parcel, ed. 1542, by parccls 


or parts. 
erde, F. ii. 332, as parde, 
ere, v. to appear, C. L. 55. 
ere, n. Fr. a peer, an equal, 4024, 10990. 
840. 
gene, adj. Fr. wandering, 10742. See the note. 
O ij 
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Pereles, adj. without an equal, B. K. 347. 
erjexcte, n. a young pear. See the n. on ver. 3248, © 


Pernaſo, pr. n. Mount Parnaſſus, 110433. P 
Perric, n. Fr. jewels, precious ſtones, 2938, 5926. 
Porſnunt, part. pr. Fr. piercing, R. 2809. P 
Perſe, pr. n. Perſia, 14258. P 
Perſe, ad). Fr, (ky coloured, of a blewiſh gray, 441, 2 
Perſolce, n. Sax. Lat. parſiey, 4348. P; 

Perfſune, n. bard. Lat. a man, ge encrally a man of diz- 

nity, 10339 -a parton or rector of a church, 7590, P; 

See his character, 47 9—5 30—-Perſoner, T. L. ii. 320. ; 
Perielte, pr. n. of a hen, 14876. P; 
Periurbs, v. Fr. to trouble, 908. | 
Perturbing, n. diſturbance, 7836. Pi 
Pervinke, n. Sax. Lat. the herb peria inkle, R. 90g. P; 
Per , n. Fr. a peartrec, 10091. Pi, 
Peſe, n. Fr. R. 4703, as f. os, Pi, 
Peſen, n. pl. Sax. peas, L. W. 648. Pi. 
Peſille, adj. peaceable, R. 7413. Pil 


Peter Alßanſe, M. 264, 7; Piers Alfonſe, M. 250, 275, _ BY 


295. Sce the note on M. 2<0. 1. 24. T I 
Patrarl, pr. n. 7907, 14331. ce the note on ver. 7927 , 7: 
and 14253. Our Author has inſerted a tranilation WW a 
of the 102d ſonnet of Petrarch into his 'Froilu: al 1 
Creſeide, b. i. ver. 394—421 ; it is not in the li- Pr 
ſtrato : there ſeems to be no ſuſicient rcaſon for- 2: 
lieving that Chaucer had ever ſeen Petrarch. cet 2+ 
Dife hy .. 5 20. n. 20. $ Pip 
Peytrel, n. Fr. the bree aſtplate of a horſe. 16032; p.179 Iv 
Phifite, n. Fr. medicine, 415, 2762 ; Potour of el 
fike. See his character, 413—446. H 
Phifrlogus, pr. n. 15277. See the note. There my F Pijt, 
larger work with the ſame title in proſe, which 
frequently quoted by Vincent of Beauvais. 1 


Phiton, pr. n. the ſerpent Python, 17058, 77. m1 
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Phitoneſſe, n. barb. Lat. a witch, 7092; F. iii. I71. See 
the n. on ver. 7092. 

Nie, n. Fr. a magpie, 10963 -a prating goſſip or tell- 
tale, T. iii. 5 28; F. ii. 195. 

Pierriz, n. Fr. jewels, precious ſtones, 14311. 

Piggeſuie. See the n. on ver. 3208. 

Pight, pa. t. of pike, v. Sax. pitched, 2691. 

Elte, v. Sax. to pitch, to piek, as a hau kdoes his feathers, 
9885 to (teal, L. W. 2456—to peep, I. iii. 60. 

Pile, n. Sax. a fiſh to called, 9293. 

Pilrrel, n. Sax. a young pike, 9293. 

Pil:be, n. Sax. a coat or cloak of ſkins, Prov. 4; toga 
pþe/licea, Junius in v. 

Piler, n. Fr. a pillar, 1995; Du. 739. 

Pille, v. Fr. piller, to rob, to plunder, 6944; P. 231. 

Pilled, rather piled, part. pa. Fr. pelt, bald, 629, 3933. 

Pillours, n. pl. Fr. piunderers, 1009; P. 231. 

Pilꝛue, n. Sax. a pillow, T. v. 224. 

Hilrve- lere, n. Sax. the covering of a pillow, 696. 

Piment, n. barb. Lat. ſpiced wine, R. 60279—wine 
mixed with honey, Zo. ii. m. 5. See Clarre. 

Pinche, v. Fr. to ſqueeze; ther coude no wight pinche 
at his writing, 328, no one could lay hold of any flaw 
in his writings. 

Pine, n. Sax. pain, grief, 1326. 6369. 

Pine, v. Sax. to torment, R. 3511. 

Pined, part. pa. tortured, 15065. 

Pipe, v. Sax. to play on a pipe, 3874; to pipe in an 
ivy lefe, 1840, T. L. iti. 348, is put for any uſeleſs 
employment, as it is now {aid of a diſappointed man 
He may go ce. See Pruckes horn. 

Piſtell, n. Sax. Lat. an epiſtle, gogoca ſhort leſſon, 
6003. 

Fitance, n. Fr. a meſs of victuals, 224; it properly 
man an extraordinary allowance of victuals given 

O 11 
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to monaſlicks in addition to their uſual commons. PJ; 
See Du Cange in v. Piftantia. Ph 
Pith, n. Sax. marrow, ſtrength, 6057. c 
Pitous, adj. Fr. mercitul, tog 34—compaſitonate,3980, Pli 
exciting compaſſion, 8962. Pli: 
Pitouſly, adv. pitiſully, 5339, 8958. Pli 
Plage, n. Lat. the plague, P. 207. Plit 
Plages, n. pl. Lat. the diviſions of the globe; the play; Plu 
of the north, 4963, the northern regions, Hail 
Plain, n. Fr. a plain, 4444, 11510. tl 
— adj. ſimple, clear, 11032; it is often uſed as a ſa 
adverb, 792, 5306. Sec Plat. Poi, 
—— y, to make plain, I. v. 1229. fr 
Plaine, v. Fr. to complain, 5969, 11629. or 
Plainliche, adv. plainly, T. ii. 272. u 
Plat, platte, adj. Fr. flat, plain, 1847, 12582—the ſt 10 
of a ſword, 10476; T. iv. 937 —iſit is often uſed as WR Porn 
an adverb, 12582, all lat, i. e. flatly ; full plat aud bi 
eke ful plain, 14675. #7 
Plate, n. a flat picce of metal; a breſt-plate, 2122, at- R 
mour for the breaſt; a pair of plates, 2123, armour ele, 
for the breaſt and back. Pole, 
Play, n. Sax. ſport, plcaiure, 8906, 13047. FOR 
r. to ſport, to take plcaſure, 12892, 12907, to WW” «//: 
act upon a ſtage, 3384, to play upon muſical inſtru- Pa 
ments, 3306, 3333; to playa pilgrimage, 13163, 4, ome, 
to withdraw upon pretence of going on a pilgrimage. hez 
Vie, n. Fr. an argument or pleading, A. F. 485. "omel 
Plein, adj. Fr. full, perfect, 339, 8802. daj 
Plenere, adj. Fr. complete, L. W. 1605. lou 
Pleſance, n. Fr. pleature, 930B, 95 24. ele 
Hleſinges, n. pl. pleuſures, 5131. "opet, 

Plele, v. Fr. to plead, T. ii. 1468. 
Pl ting, n. plcading, P. 151. 0 
* 


lic, v. Fr. to bend or mold, 9045, 9304. 
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nons. Pligbt, n. condition, p. 230. 
Plisht, pa. t. & part. of pluck, v. Sax. pulled, pluck- 
a, 4435, 6372, 14055; R. 1745. 
3980, Pille, v. Sax. to engage, to promiſe, 6591, 13128. 
Hi e, pa. t. 6633; plighten, pl. 11640. 
Plite, v. to plait or fold, T. ii. 697, 1204. See Plie. 
4 22 n. condition, form, 16420. Sce Pligbt. 
Plage 4 Plungy, adj. Fr. wet, rainy, Bo. Iii. m. I, 
n Piles, adj. Fr. of Apulia, anciently called Poile. Sce 
me n. on ver. 10509; Willamme's dogter Conver- 
asan WS fine in Poyle to wyve he nome, R. G. 413. 
W Point, n. Fr. the principal buſineſs, 2967—a ſtop or 
5 full point, 16948—in good point, 200, in good caſe 
or condition; at point deviſe, 3689, 10874, R. 1215, 
= with the greateſt exactneſs; at point to breſt, T. iv. 


2 Lhd 
* * CAE, 


he ſat 1638, in point for to braſt, R. 3186, ready to burſt. 
fed as Pointel, n. Fr. a ſtvle or pencil for writing, 7324; Bo. 
ut and 1. Pr. 1. 


Pointen, inf. m. v. Fr. to prick with any thing pointed, 
R. 1058. 

ele, n. Fr. a pocket, 3778—a bag, 4276. See pouche. 
1 Poke, v. Fr. to thruſt, 4167. 

2 "a n. a pulley, 19498. 


22, at- 
rmout 


ot, to D n. Sax, a halberd, 2546; 615 unis, Prompt. 
inſtru- Parv. 

163, 4, amel, u. Fr. any ball or round thing, the top of the 
image. head, 2691. 


Don: hs, adj. Fr. ſpotted with round ſpots like apples, 
4 a ; pomelee gris, 16027, of a dapple- gray co« 
our. 

ele, n. See the n. on ver. 3254. 

"opet, n. Fr. a puppet, 13631. 

oigay, n. a parrot, 10196, 13299; papegaut, Fr. 
| I Wt: Belg. papogells, Ital. 

4 Fr. nice ly dreſſed, R. 1019. 
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Popper, n. See the n. on ver. 3929. 

Pore, v. to look earneſtly, 5877, 7320; Poren, pr. t. pl. 
16138. 

Pore, adj. 75 18, for poure. 

Poriſme, n. Gr. Bo. iii. pr. 10, is uſed in the ſenſe ot. 
a corollary, a theorem deduced from another. 

Porphurie, pr. n. of a ſpecies of marble, porphyry, 
16243. 

Port, n. Fr. carriage, behaviour, 69, 138. 

Portecoliſe, n. Fr. a falling gate, a portcullis, R. 4168, 

Portos, n. See the n. on ver. 13061. 

Poſe, n. a rheum or defluxion obſtructing the voice, 
4150, IJOII; catarrus, coriſa, Prompt. Parv. 

Poſe, v. Fr. to ſuppoſe, 1164; T. ili. 572; I poſel had 
ſinned fo, P. P. 95, b. 

Pa, v. Fr. to puſh, L. W. 2409. 

Poſſed, part. pa. R. 4479. 

P.eſſioners, n. pl. Lat. an invidious name for ſuch reli- 
gious communities as were endowed with lands, Ze, 
7304 : the mendicant orders profeſſed to live eu- 
tirely upon alms. 

Po, n. Sax. a prop or ſupport, 214; T. i. 1021. 

Pic, n. Fr. power, R. 6484, 6533. 

Potecary, n. Fr. an apothecary, 12786, 

Potent, n. Fr. a crutch, R. 368, 7417; a walkingſtick, 
7358. 

Potential, adj. Fr. ſtrong, powerſul, F. iii. 5. 

Poteſtat, n. Fr. a principal magiſtrate, 7599. 

Pouche, n. Fr. pocket, pouch, 3929. 

Poudre, n. Fr. powder, 16228 F. ii. 28: foudret, pl, 
16275. 

Poudre marchant, 382. See the n. 

Peverte, n. Fr. poverty, 6759, 6767 ; it is to be pro- 
nounced poverte, the final e being conſidered as an. 
feminine. 


Pour, 
Pour: 
Pour 
Prat 
Preas 
Pre a. 
Pre, 
Pred: 
Prod. 
Prees 
P refe 
IOC 
prog 
Prefe, 
168 
Preiſe 
Preiſe 
972 
Prenti 
Prenti 
Prepay 
Pres, ; 
dert 
de p 
prec. 
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Foulce, n. Fr. the pulſe, T. iii. 1120. 

Poule, pr. n. St. Paul, 7229; Poules windowes, 3318. 
Sec the n. 

Pinſoned, part. pa. punched with a bodkin, P. 184. 

Perps, v. to mak ea noile with a horn, 15405, 17039. 

Pourchuce, n. Fr. to buy, 610——to provide, 5293; 
.in. 

Pure has, n. Fr. acquiſition, purchaſe, 258, 7033. 

Poure, v. R. 1640, T. ii. 1708, as pore. 

Poure, ad}. Fr. poor, 6769, 6775. 

Pourtraie, v. Fr. to draw a picture, 96. 

Hourtraiour, n. a drawer of pictures, 1901. 

Pourtrailure, a picture or drawing, 1917, 1970. 

Praftike, n. Fr. practiſe, 5769. 

Preamble, n. Fr. preface, 6413. 

Pre amoutatioun, n. preamble, 6419. 

Precious, adj. Fr. over nice, 5730, 9836. 

Prediſlind, n. Fr. predeſtination, I. iv. 966. 

Prediction, n. Fr. preaching, a ſermon, 12279. 

Prees, n. Fr. a preis or crowd, 5066, 6104. 

Prefe, preve, n. Fr. proof, trial, 6663; at preve, "Fo 
1004, upon trial; with evil prefe, 5829, evil may it 
prove. Sce With, 

Preiſe, u. Er. Lat. a governour or ꝓrincipal magiſtrate, 
15830. 

Preiſe, n. Fr. commendation, 8902. 

Preiſe, v. Fr. to commend, 8898, 9420——to value, 
9723. 

Prentis, n. Fr. an apprentice, 4383, 5835. 

Prentifbode, n. apprenticeſhip, 4398. 

Preparat, part. pa. Lat. prepared, 16273. 

Pres, adv. Fr. near; ſo I ſuſpect this word is to be un- 
derſtood in ver. 14143, of pres, i. e. at hand, cloſe; 
de pres, Fr. ; or perhaps of pres may be put for in 4 
precs. See Prees. 

Preſe, v. Fr. to preſs or crowd, 2532; R. 4198, 
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Preſent, v. Fr. to offer, to make a preſent of, 12190; 
and with the wine ſhe gan hem to preſent, L. W. 
1093; and ſmote Eis head of, his fader to preſent, 
P. L. 18. 

Preſentarie, adj. Lat. prefect, Bo. v. pr. 6. 

Preft, adj. Fr. ready, P. ii. 7855, iii. gig. 

Pretend, v. Fr. to lay claim to, I. iv. 922. 

Preterit, adj. OF. palſed, R. 5011. 

Preve, v. Fr. to try, 8575, 9028 - to demonitrate by 
trial, 10112. 

v. neut. to turn out upon trial, 8876. 

Priel, n. Sax. a point, Bo. ii. pr. 7; F. ii. 339 — 
pointed weapon, 2608. 

Priel, prike, v. Sax. to wound, 8914 to ſpur a horte, 
to ride hard, 16029; R. 2314. 

Pric laſuur, n. a hard rider, 189. 

Pricking, n. hard riding. 191. 

Prideles, adj. Sax. without pride, 8806. 

Pri:, v. to look curiouſly, 3458, 7320. 

Prikke, n. 5449. See Prick. 

Prime, adj. Fr. Lat. firſt; at prime temps, R. 3273, 
at the firſt time; at prime face, T. iii. 921, at firil 
appearance. 

Prime, n. the firſt quarter of the artificial day, T. !. 
1095; half way prime, 3904, prime half ſpent. Sce 
the n. on ver. 3994; prime large, 10674, prime tar 
advanced: in ver. 103%7 it ſeems to be uſed meta- 
phorically for the ſcaſon of action or buſineſs. 

Pr imerole, n. Fr. a pr imroſc, 3268; Conf. Am. 148, b. 

Primetemps, n. Fr. ſpring, R. 4747. 

Pris, n. Fr. price, 817----praiſe, 67, 237; T. ii. 187, 
376; or it be þrys, or it be blame, Conf. Am. 165. 

Privé, adj. Fr. private ; prix F and apert, 6696, pony 
and publick ; priveman,3395, a man entruſted vw! 
private buſineſs, 
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00; Prively, adv. privately, 1445. 
W. WE 2rivtee, n. private buſineſs, 3454, 3603. 
ui, Proceſſe, n. Lat. progreſs, 2969. 
Profe//ioun, n. Fr. the monaſtick profeſſion, 13085; 
R. 4910. 


Probeme, n. Fr. Gr. a preface, 7919. 

Proine, v. Fr. provigner ; it ſeems to have ſignified ori- 
ginally to take cuttings from vines, in order to plant 
them out; from hence it has been uſed for the cut- 
tingaway of the ſuperfluous ſhoots of all trees, which 
we now call pruning, and for that operation which 
birds, and particularly hawks, perform upon them- 
ſelves, of picking out their ſuperfluous or damaged 
feathers. In alluſion to this laſt ſenſe Damian is faid 
to proine and pike himſelf, 9885. Gower, ſpcaking 
of an eagle, ſays, 

For there he pruneth him and piketh, 

N As doth an hauke, whan him wel liketh. Conf. Am. 139. 

Pralle, v. to go about in ſearch of a thing, 16880. 

8 Provable, adj. Fr. capable of being demonſtrated, R. 
5414. 

Provende, n. Fr. prebenda, Lat. a prebend, a daily or 
annual allowance or ſtipend, R. 6931. See Du Canye 

in v. Prebenda. 

Provendre, n. a prebendary, T. L. ii. 326. 

8 Proverbe, n. Fr. Lat. a prudential max im, 6233, 9441. 

Pioverbe, v. to ſpeak proverbially, T. iti. 294. 

Pro voſtry, n. Fr the office of provoſt or prefect; præ- 

Feadura, Bo. iii. pr. 4. 

Proro, n. Fr. profit, advantage, 12234, 13338. 

Proueſſi, n. Fr. integrity, Bo. iv. pr. 3. 

Pruce, pr. n. Pruſſia, 53. 

Pruce, adj. Pruſſian, 2124. 

$-runc, pa. t. C. D. 1874, as proincd. 

Ftholomee, pr. n. 5764, 5906. See the n. on ver. 5764, 

17278, and Roz, de la R. 7299, 19449. 
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Puella and Rubeus, 2047, the names of two figures in Ora 
geomancy repreſenting two conſtellations in hea- Sun 
ven: Puella fignifieth Mars retrograde, and Rubeus Duei 
Mars direct, Sp. Qui 

Pulchritude, n. Lat. beauty, C. L. 613. lef 

Pullaile, n. Fr. poultry, R. 7094. It i 

Pulled hen, 177. See the n. I have been told fince that R. 
a hen whoſe feathers are pulled or plucked off will Dui, 
not lay any eggs; if that be true there is more force 3, 
in the epithet than I apprehended. Oli 

Punice, v. Fr. to puniſh, R. 7187; T. v. 1706. tri 

Pure, adj. Fr. mere, very. See the n. on ver. 1297, i 2ue/! 
and add theſe inſtances, pure fere, Du. 12.51, pur: Dem 
kind, F. ii. 316. 7? 

Pured, part. pa. purified, 5725, 11864. EIT 

Purfiled, part. pa. See the n. on ver. 193. EEE 


Purpos, n. Fr. purpoſe, deſign, 629 3<<propohtion in Duerr 


diſcourſe, J. ii. 897. 414 
Purpriſe, n. Fr. an incloſure, R. 29837, Dveſte 
Purvcyance, n. Fr. forefight, providence, 1254, 3913 Deſt 

proviſion, 3<66. 235 
Purveye, v. to foreſee, T. iv. 1066 - to provide, 6173, Wi Neth 
Puterie, n. Fr. whoredom, P. 248. EKR. e 
Putours, n. pl. whoremongers, P. 248. the! 
Pylbagoras, pr. n. Dz. 1167. See the pailage quoted Je 7 

in v. Aurora. Duik, ; 
Q. Oui 
Duad, quade, ad). Teut. bad: See the n. on ver. 434%, I1 

and ver. 13368; none guad, nothing evil, Conf. An. WW e 

103. EU 
Qudile pipe, n. a pipe uſed to call quails, R. 7213, Qi 


Dnaire, n. Fr. a quire of papet, a bock, B. K. 675. 7 
Qualle, n. 4150, ſcems to be put for an inarticulat: &vinih, 

noiſe occaſioned by any obſtruction in the throat. 
DBualme, n. Sax. ſickneſs, 201 6=the noite mad: by 
a raven, T. v. 382. 
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Prappe, v. totremble, to quake, T. iti. 57; L. W. 805. 
Swarels, n. pl. Fr. ſquare arrows, R. 1823. 

Dueint, n. Sce Funu Etymolog. in v. 

Sueinte, adj. Fr. ſtrange, 2335, 10553; I made of that 
lefc full queint, R. 3079. See ver. I153C. He made 
it ſtrange--cunning, artful, 3605, 4049 trim, ncat, 


es in 
hea» 
ubeus 


. that KR. 225 [ * 4 
F will Quinte, pa. t. & part. of quench, v. Sax. quenched, 
force 2336, 2338, Je 
9uwintiſe, n. trimneſs, neatneſs, R. 2250mcxceſiive 
trimneſs, P. 25 5—cunning, P. 226. 
1297. Quelle, v. Sax. to kill, to deſtroy, 15396, 16173. 
, pure Time, v. Sax. to picafe, R. 7222; F. v. 695; wel me 
quemelth, Conf. Am. 68. 
Qucue, n. Sax. a QUEEN, 4581—a harlot, R. 5082. 
Overne, n. Sax. a handmill, 14080; F. iii. 708. 
jon in Sucrrour, n. Fr. one that works in a ſtone quarry, R. 
4149. . * 
Quite, n. Fr. a prayer or demand, F. iii. 648. 
3013 Oueft-mongers, n. pl. packers of inqueſts or juries, P. 
155. _ 
6173. Ouethe, v. Sax. to ſay, to declare; | guethe him quite, 
R. 69949, is a tranſlation of an old technical term in 
the law, Clamo illi quietum ; the original Fr. has only 
be 
puoted Je quite, 
9 ik, adj. Sax. alive, 1017; R. 5056. 
Die, ſuperl. d. ſpecdieſt; the quiltef ſtrete, 
4349 11806, the molt expeditious way. 
VA Dien, v. Sax. to make alive, 15949. 
Neid, part. pa. made alive, 11362. 
13, 9iked, pa. t. ofthe fame v. ute d in a neutral ſenſe, 
678, 2337, became alive. 
iculat: eie, n. 3332, is the inſtrument, I ſuppoſe, which 
woar. s called in barb. Lat. gin⁰eνμ and guintaria. See 
ade b Du Cange and Carpertier in v. Quinternizare, and 
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Mebus, Vita Ambr. Camald. p. 323, tyra, limbuta, 


quintaria, ribeba, avena, tibiiſque. 
Oyiſbin, n. Fr. a cuſhion, . iii. 966. 
_ wy 
Duiſtror, n. R. 886, a beggar, Gloſſ. Ur. I rather be. 
lieve it ſignifies a ſcullion, un garcon de cuiſine, 
Ouite, adj. Fr. free, quiet, 15916. 
Suite, v. Fr. to requite, to pay for, 772, 3121=t9 


- 


bs. 4 


acquit, R. 3069. 

© vitte, part. pa. requited, R. 3146. 

Ovitely, adv. freely, at liberty, 1794. 

Ouod, pa. t. of .quethe, ſaid, 790, 839. 

Dwoke, pa. t. of guale, v. Sax. trembled, ſhook, 1578, 
14210. 

R. 

Na, n. Sax. a roe deer, 4084. 

Racine, n. Fr. a root, R. 4881. 

Nad, radde, pa. t. of rede, v. Sax. adviſed, A. F. 579= 
explained, Du. 281. 

Radevore, L. W. 2341, tapeſtry; ras, in Fr. ſignifies 
any (tuff, as ras de Chalons, ras de Gennes, ras de 
Vore or Vaur, may be a (tuff made at ſuch a place, 
Gloſſ. Ur. There is a town in Languedoc called la 
Vaur, but I know not that it was ever famous far 
tapeſtry. : 

Rafles, n. pl. Fr. plays with dice, P. 234. 

Raſte, pa. t. of reve, v. Sax. took away, I4104, 7. 

Rage, v. Fr. to toy wantonly, 259, 3273- 

Ragerie, n. wantonneſs, 6037, 9721. | 

Ravounces, R. 1117, ſhould probably be jagonces, as 
the orig. Fr. the precious ſtones called jacinths 
hyacinths. 

Raines, pr. n. the city of Rennes in Bretagne, Du. 255 

Rale-ſlele, n. Sax. the handle of a rake, 6531. 

Ratel, adj. haſty, raſh, 17227; T. i. 1068. 

Ralelneſſe, n. raſhneſs, 17232. 
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Nalet, to play ralet, nettle in dock out, ſeems to be 
uſed as a proverbial expreſlion, ſignifying to be in- 
conſtant, T. iv. 461; T. L. i. 319, b.: what the o- 
riginal of the phraſe may have been is not ſo clear, 

Rumage, adj. Fr. wild, R. 5384. 

Rammiſl, adj. Sax. rank like a ram, 16355. 

?ampe, v. Fr. to climb; the rampeth in my face, 13910, 
the riſes againſt me, flies in my face. 


4 Ran, pa. t. of renne, 4103, 6552. Raunen, pl. 2927. 
© 24pe, adv. quickly, ſpeedily, R. 6516. 


Rape, n. haſte, Ch. wwordes to his ſcrivener, 7. 


= Rape, v. Sax. to take captive; to rage and renne, 


16890, to ſeize and plunder. See Kenne. 


8 Raſis, pr. n. 434, an Arabian phy ſician of the oth 


century. See Fabric, Bibl. Gr. t. xl. p. 40, in v. 
Albubecar. 


eſtaile, n. a pack of raſcals, T. v. 1852. 
8 4::d, part. pa. chidden, 3463. 
WF #4the, adv. Sax. ſoon, early, 13029 — ſpeedily, T. ii. 


1088. 


Aasber, comp. d. ſooner, 10176. 


Rathef?, ſuperl. d. ſooneſt, B. K. 428. 


eier, adj. Sax. comp. d. former, T. iii. 1342. 


Katouns, N. pl. Fr. rats, 12788. 


bt, pa. t. of ræcan, v. Sax. reached, 136, 2917; 


on his way he ravght,'T. ii. 447, he ſprang forth on 
his way. 
a»ght, pa. t. of reccan, v. Sax. cared, recked, 3770, 
15346. 
Woencrs, ( ravinours } n. pl. plunderers, Bo. i. pr. 3. 
ravine, n. Fr. rapine; foules of ravine, A. F. 323, birds 

of prey. 
raviſable, adj. Fr. ravenous, R. 7066. 
tav1ſbing, part. pr. Fr. rapid; with a raviſbing ſweigh, 
Z.. i. m. 5; rapido turline, orig. See Steg. 
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Rainſon, n. Fr. ranſom, 1178. 1 Ree, \ 


Raye, part. pa. ſtreaked or ſtriped, Du. 252» = 6:6 
Real, adj. Fr. royal, 1499, 15190. 4, : 
Realler, comp. d. more royal, 4822. FT 
Reallich, adv. royally, 380. Ye 
Nealte, n. royalty, 4838. 1 
R-bekke, pr. n. Rebecca, 95678. bor, 
Rabel le, n. Fr. a muſical inſtrument. See the n. . 
ver. 695 9. E N. gut 
Neclaſed, pa. t. Fr. a term in hunting, Du. 379. % 
Necche, relbe, v. Sax. to care, 2247, 4514. 4%. 
Reccheles, adj. carcleſs, 8364. 749 
Poccheleſrcfje, n. careleſneſo, P. 223. % 
Reclaime, v. Fr. a term in falconry for bringing the Refret, 
hawk to the fiſt by a certain call, 17021. 468, 
Reclaiming, n. calling, in the ſenſe of recluime, L. W. ie, 
1369. ee 
Recomport, v. Fr. to comfort, 2854; M. 202. Neal. 
Record, n. Fr. witneſs, teſtimony, Du. 934. es. 
Recorde, v. Fr. to remember, Bo. iii. m. II in ver, to, i 
1747 it ſeems to be uſed in a technical legal ſenſe, asc, 
for what is called to enter upon record in judic bete, 
proccedings. Rehbcti: 
Recreandiſe, n. Fr. ſignifies fear, eowardiſe, deſertion, Wi all t 
of principle, R. 2107, 4038. = oft! 
Recreant, adj. one who yields himſelf to his ade 7s 
fary in ſingle combat, P. 221; R. 4090. For the * © 


full import of theſe two words fee Du Garg: in, © 
Recredentia. 


Recure, n. Fr. recovery, B. K. 682. 5 and 


Necured, part. pa. Fr. recovered, R. 4920; B. K. 652, any 
Re lo, red, pa. t. of rede, v. Sax. 6296, 6303; J. ſent 

FIT, that 
Redtour, n. Fr. ſtrength, violence, Fort. 13. a gl 


Rade, n. * advice, counſel, 14467, 3527——arced,}: 
«1 I A 
at? | 7. 
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.. v. Sax. to adviſe, 3073, 164 76—to read, 6252, 
= 6:67—to explain, Du. 279. 
7, adj. Sax. red, 1971, 14934. 
tr, v. Fr. to fear, R. 2023. 
Ledi, N. TEVETENCE, 2052, 
bee, v. Fr. to recover, J. ii. 969 to makeamends 
24 $3748. 
N, part. pa. Lat. recovered, Bo. iv. pr. 6. 
rig, part. pr. Fr. figuring again, I. v. 472. 
%, n. Fr. the burthen of a ſong, T. ii. 1571. 
„ſaining, n. the ſinging of the burthen ofa ſong, R. 
= / 49 
Ride, v. Fr. to cool, T. ii. 1392. 
8 the 'S R. fiele, n. the ſame as refrain, J. L. iii. 341, b.;1 in Ber. 
408, it is printed corruptly frefreit. 
L. W. I, rife, n. Sax. a chink or crevice, R. 2661. 
WA, n. Fr. refuge, 5272, 15543. 
Ec; n. pl. Fr. royalties, L. W. 2126. 
ard, n. Fr. at regard of, P. 234, 273, With reſpect 
= to, in compariſon of, 
Wy, n. Fr. a kingdom, 868, 14190. 
Lebte, v. Fr. rebaite r, to revive, to cheer, R. 6509. 
Rehcting, n. T. iii. 350, according to ſeveral mf. and 
all the rebeting of his likes fore; ſome mil. and moit 
of the printed editions read richeſſe inſtead of e- 
.dver u, Gloſſ. Ur. Nicbeſſe, though almoſt as awkward 
or the an expreſſion as the other, is more agreeable to the 
- ins, correſponding paſlage in the Filoſtrato— 
| | E ſoſpir che gli avea a gran dowicia— 
and onc can hardly conceive that it could come from 
61, RY any hand but that of the Author. I can make no 
1, RR fenic of robeting, but at the fame time I muſt allow 


n. on 


in ver. 
ſenſe, 
1d1012) 


-rtion, 


that it is not likely to have been inſerted by way of 
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Reile, v. neut. to roll; reileth diverfly, Bo. i. m.); 
ge, oi 61 

Keines, Pr. n. H. 3826. See Raines. 

K-joie, v. Fr. to rejoice, T. v. 395. 

Keke, v. Sax. to exhaic, L. W. 2601. 

Keken, v. Sax. to reckon, 3198 to come toa reckons 
ing, 4539. 

Nees, n. pl. Sax. ricks, (of corn) T. L. prol. 

Nelas, n. pl. Fr. freth ſets of hounds, Du. 362. 

Keleſe, n. Sax. what is left, T. L. prol. 

Relect, n. Fr. releaſe, B. K. 333. Sce the n. on ver, 
15 14. 

Nc te, n. Fr. perſons of a religious profeſſion, the 
clerg gy, C. L. 636. 
elite, n. Fr. a relick, 12883); relikes, pl. 703. 

Romoenant, n. Fr. a remnant, a remaining part, 1571, 
3166. 

Remes, n. pl. Fr. realms, 15142. 

Remiſſails, n. pl. Fr. orts, leavings, L. I. prol. 

Rumors, v. Fr. to cauſe remorie, T. iv. 1491—to al. 

, AiQ, Bo. iv. pr. 6. 

Remuable, adj. Fr. moveable, inconſtant, T. iv. 1622, 

Remue, remegte, remove, v. Fr. to remove, 11305, 11532 
Conf. Am. 164, h. 

Remued, pa. t. 11517; R. 7432. 

Ren: bly adv. Fr. reaſonably, „ot. 

Renegate, n. Fr. an apoſtate from Chriſtianity, 5353. 

Re 8 v. Fr. to renounce, to abjure, 4760, 4796. 

Renges, n. pi. Fr. ranks, 25 the ſteps of a ladder, 
3625. See the note. 

Renne, v. Sax. to run, 3888, 4063—torend, q: 16899. 

Renomee, n. Fr. renown, 6741, L. W. 1511. 

Renovelarnce, n. Fr. a rencwing, F. ii. 185. 

Nenowvelle, v. Fr. to renew, M. 315; P. 268. 

Rent, v. Sax. to tear or rend, R. 324. 
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n. 7; 


Noba re, n. Fr. reſort, 6396. 

Repaire, v. Fr. to return, 10903. 

Repentant, part. pr. Fr. repenting, 228, 10969. 
Reprefe, rede, n. Fr. reproof, roco, 10137. 
R-proion, n. J. iii. T0409, ſeoms to be put for power 
of repreſſing. 

Requere, v. Fr. to require, 6592. 

ere, v. Sax. to raiſc, C. D. 468. 

R:ſrous, n. Fr. reſeue, 2645. 

R-ſcowe, v. Fr. to reſcue, I. v. 231. 

R:/on, n. Fr. reaſon, 9552; proportion, Be. ii. pr. 7. 
R-ſons, n. pl. Fr. diſcourſes, I. iii. 90. 

Reſpite, n. T. v. 137, may perhaps be put for reſpect. 
Re/piten, inf. m. Fr. to grant a retpite, 11880 —to ex- 
cuſe, R. 6084. 

Reſhort, n. T. iv. $50, is probably put for re/pett. 
e, n. Sax. repoſe, 9729. 

,. Sax. to repoſe, to ceaſe from labour, 2623. 
KAetenue, n. Fr. retinue, 8146; at his retenue, 6937, re- 
= tained by him. 

=s.2hor, n. Fr. Lat. an orator or rhietorician, TO3$2. 


*kons 


16%1, cv, n. Sax. a ſteward or bailif. Sce his character, ver. 
1532; 75 89—5624. 

Neve, v. Sax. to take away, 4009: P. 702. 

edel, n. Fr. entertainment, properly during the night, 

2719; ſport, feſtivity, 4400; L. W. 2242. 

5363 Level, n. a reveller, 4389. 
)6. ovelrie, n. pleaſure, N. 720. 
\dder, Levers, adj, Fr. contrary, 7633, 14983. 

Never, v. Fr. to overturn, R. £468, 
6899, terert, v. Fr. to turn back, R. 7284. 


, v. Fr to clothe again, T. iii. 354. 

Www, n. a row or line; on a rex, 2868, in a line; all 
by reno, 6088. See A'row. 

ec, v. Sax. to Waken again, T. iii. 1124. 
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owen value, P. 149, have regard to t. o. v.; in, 
zward of, R. 3254, in compariton with. See cu 

Kerbe, v. Sax. to have compaſſion, 1865—to ſufler, ty 
have cauſe to repent, 3530. 

Renvel bone, 13 807. See the note. 

Reyes, n. pl. F. iii. 146, dances in uſe among the Dutch, 
Reye, Belg. Chorea celerior, chorea in longam ferien, 
Kilian. 

Nayſed. See the n. on ver. 54—* Les Gandois firent 
une % fur les marches de Hay nault, et dedans 
le pays pillerent, bruſlerent, et firent mou wh de 
% maux.” Mem. de /a Marche, p. 384, where a not 
in the margin ſays, Ryy/e en bas Alc mand, 
nify © un voyage Ou eonrfe. 2 

Ribaninges, n. pl. R. 1077, ſeems to ſignify borders, 

Ribouts, n. a poor labourer, R. 5672; but the word 
generally implies profligacy of manners as well as 
meannelſs of condition. See De Cange in v. Ki 

Rilndrie, n. ribaldry, indecent words or actions, 3264, 
+> $4 Y 

Ribibe, n. See the n. on ver. 6959. 

Ribible, n. a _ ribibe, 3331, 4394. 


Richard, pr. n. 15354; in the Eu, Cc. n. 50. hat 


indicated the character of this heroick prince fron 
an atperion which was firſt caſt upon him I find ly 


Mr. Rymer, in conſequence of a miſtaken conſtru Wl 


tion of a paſiage in Hoveden; Iam tempted to add 
here the beginning of a poem which, having beet 
compoied aiter his death by Anſelm Fay dit, mul 
ſtand clear of all ſuſpicion of having been cit 
begged or bought; - 
For chautaes et tot lo maior dan, ; 
El major dol, las! q cu anc mais agues, 
t zo, don dei toz temps plaigner ploran, 
Maven a dir en chantar et retraire, 
De cel q era de valorz caps et paire. 
Li reis valenz Rizard, reis des Engles, 
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Fs mort; ai Deus ! cals perda et cals danz es! 
Can eſtraing moz et qan greu per aud:r ! 
Ben a dur car toz hom co po fotrir, 
Morz es li reis, et ſon paſlat mil an 
Qar'c tan pros hom no fo ne nol vit res, 
Ne ia mais hom non er del ſen ſenblant, 


utc, 8 
. an larcs, tan pros, tan ardiz, tals donaite; 
rien, : Q Alixandres lo reis, qe venqgi Daire, 
| No cuit qe tan dones ni tan »1efles, 
firent . Ni an Charles ni Artus tan valgues, 
cans Q tot lo mon ſen fez, gi n vol ver dir, 
alt de Als us doptar et als altres grazir. MI. Crofts, fol. 111, 
a not N , n. Fr. wealth, 6692; richeſſis, pl. riches, M. 
, i a 3. 

Pele, part. pa. R. 1225, 42, plaited, Glofl. Ur. In 
ers, the fie it of the places ny we Freach orig. has 
wen Et fut ſi bien cueillie et jointe”' A hich Chauccr 
vell bas trantlated—Lorde! it was . fetilly. 
yy 12 part. pa. of ride; he is ide, 1505; they ben 
„3804 ridden, 1689; he ad ridden, 13 29. 


ere, v. Sax. he ridcth him, 1693. 


ee, n. Sec the n. on ver. 437. 
N "fe, e, v. Sax. to thruſt through, 9112, 12562. 


| har! „n. Sax. a right or duce; at alle rlubies, 1854, 

eon 21 02. at all points. 

ind by t, adj. good, true, 189. 

104 27 adv. t: uly, rightly, exaQly, completely; it is 
0 al 


frequently joined to adjectives, as the adverbs wcl! 
er are, to augment their force, 290, 617. 
dale, u. Fr. a compoſition in rhyme, 13639, hence 
the title of The rime of Sire Thopas. For the origi- 
nal of compolitions i in hy me ſee the Flay, Cc. n. 
<a ?me-dogerel, 1385 1. See Do; verel. 
imeyed, part. pa. Fr, compoſed in rhyme or verſe, 
Xl 23. voce the n. on ver. 11021. 
024, part. pa. Sax. wrinkled, R. 4495. 
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Ning, v. Sax. to make to ſound, 2433, 12265. 

—— = V, neut. to ſound, 2602. 

Riſe, n. Sax. ſmall twigs of trees or buſhes, 3324; R. 
1015. 

Riſte, n. Sax. a ruſh, R. 1701; T. i. 1167. 

Ni, for riſcth, 3688; T. 13. 812. 

Nie, for rideth, 976, 17028. 

Rivage, F. i. 223. See Arivage, 

Rive, v. neut. Sax. to ſplit, to fall aſunder, R. 5193, 

5718. 

Riel, part. pr. Sax. wrinkling, R. 7214 ; ee, 
Belg. ruvare, Kilian. 

River, n. Fr. Sce the n. on ver. 6466. 

Roche, n. Fr. a rock, F. iii. 26; roches, pl. F. ii. 527. 
Rode, n. Sax. the croſs; rode-beem, 6078 : it is alſo call 
ed the rode- tree, trom its being made ot wood. 

Rode, n. Sax. complexion, 3317. 

Rody, adj. Sax. ruddy, 10690. 

Rofe pa. t. of rife, L. W. 661, 1349; refte, F. i. 373, 
Thould probably be rofe. 

Rorvge, v. Sax. to ſhake, L. W. 2697 ; roggyn or mevyn, 
agito, Prompt. Pars 

Roione, n. Fr. a ſcab, mange, &c.R. 553. 

Roignous, adj. Fr. ſcabby, rough, R. 6190, 988. 

Rokette, n. Fr. a looſe upper garment, R. 1240, 2,4774 

Rolling, part. pr. of rolle or rogge, v. ncut. Sax. [has 
king, trembling, R. 1906; roggyn or waveryn, 8. 
cillo, Prompt. Parv. 

Romaunces reales. See the n. on ver. 13777. 

Rombel, n. a rumbling noiſe, 1981 —rumour, 8873. 

Rome, v. Sax, to walk about, 7994, 11155. 

Rondel, n. Fr. a rhyme or ſonnet which cnds as it be- 
gins, Colgrave; L. W. 423. 

None, pr. n. Rouen in Normandy, R. 1674. 

Kone, pa. t. of rain, v. Sax. rained, T. iii. 678. 
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Ripen, part. pa. of repe, v. Sax. reaped, I. W. 74. 

Riſalgar, 16282, red arſenick, a preparation of orpi- 
ment. Chambers, in v. Realgar. It ſhould rather per- 
haps have been written ar, with mf. C. 1, as 
the Latin name is ri/egallum, 

Roſen, adj. roſy, B. K. 657. 

R:ſer, n. Fr. a roſebuſh, P'. 244. 

Rofe-red, adj. 15 722, red as a roſe. 

Note, n. Sax. a root, 2; T. 11. 348. 

Rote, a root in aſtrology, 4734. See Expans yeret. 

Rote, n. a muſical inſtrument, 236. See Du Cange in 

v. Ria. Notker, who lived in the 10th century, 

ſays that it was the ancient p/u/tarium, but altered in 

its ſhape, and, with an additional number of ſtrings, 


4; R, 


2 4 Schilter in v. Rotta. 
2 ore, n. Fr. practiſe; by rote, 1345 2, 75, by heart, par 


rot ine, Colg. 

Nele, v. Sax. to rot, 4405. 

: Zoten, part. pa. 3871. 

EXer, n. Sax. the rudder of a ſhip, C. D. 1377. 

selbt, for raught, pa. t. of recche, 8561; T. i. 497. 

Nele, v. Sax. to lic cloſe, 1310; T. v. 409; but now 

they ructen in her neſt, Conf. Am. 72. 

eoule, v. neut. Sax. to roll, to run caſily, 6235, where 

ſome copies have royle. See Roile. 

"me, n. Sax. room, ſpace, L. W. 1997. 

ome, adj. wide, ſpacious, 4124. 

mer, comp. d. wider, 4143. 

Wc ocevall, pr. n. Sce the n. on ver. 672. 

Wwe, n. barb. Lat. a common hackney horſe, 392. 
See Du Cange in v. Runcinus. 

0nd, n. Fr. a fort of ſong, 1531. See Rondel—a cir- 

$ cular figure, F. ii. 283, 290. 

ale, n. Fr. a company, 624, 9424. 

e, v. to aſſemble in a company, 4960. 


3; 
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Route, v. Fr. to fnore, 3547, 4165—to roar, F. ii. 557, 

Routhe, n. Sax. compaſſion, 11824--the object of com. 
pathon, 11833. 

Routheles, adj. without compaſſion, T. ii. 346. 

Row, n. aline of writing, F. i. 448. Sec Reo, 

Row, adj. Sax. rough, 3736, 16329; C. D. 7715 be 


loked wel rowe, R. G. SOTs- - 5 C 
Krone v. Sax. to Khiſper, 5823, 7132. a of 
Ruveus, 2047. See Pucila. q1 
Rubins, n. pl. Fr. rubics, 2149. 4 fr 
Rucking, part. pr. of ruc&e, or rouke, v. Sax. lying cloſe, : 

15232. 7 
Rudde, n. Sax. complexion, 1365 7, See Rode. 5 
Audadocd, n. Sax. a bird called Robinredbreaſt, A. . 

349. a | 
Rufus, pr. n. 432, a Greek phyſician, of whoſe w_ 1 

ſome are extant. Sec Fabric. Bill. . I. iv. | af 
- Fey, adj. rough, 28855. * 

Ret, pr. n. the fox is called Dan 4 Rae in ver. 1534, 8755 

from his red colour] ſuppoſe. 23 

8. Salad 
Sachelles, n. pl. Fr. ſmall facks, Bo. i. pr. 3. 8.00 
Sacled freres, R. 7462, friars wearing a coarſe uppe * 

garment called faccvs, Mat. Laris ad an. 1257; H- S. 

„ dem tempore novus ordo apparuit Londini d: "IO? 

© quibuſQam fratribus ignotis et non pra viſis, qu, Kann 

© quia /accis incedebant induti, Fratres Saccati voor D, 

© bantur.”” . 
Sacre, n. Fr. a ſacred ſolemnity, C. D. 213 gar 
_ adj. Sax. grave, ſteady, 8878, gay e the 

repentant, 16 345. See 
Sadly, adv. ſteadily, carcfully, 2604; this meſcaze! (til 
drank fully ale and wine, 5163, this meflenger a Sarpl 
plied himiclf to drink, a. and w. Bo. 
Suincſs, n. gravity, ſteadineſs, 8328, 9465. / 


3 
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Saffron, v. Fr. to tinge with ſaffron, 12279. | 
Saie, for ſcie, pa. t. of ſe, v. Sax. law, J. iii. 993. 1 
Salle, v. Fr. to aſſail, R. 7338. iy 
Satlours, n. pl. R. 770, may mean dancers, from the {| 
Lat. Fr.; fo in P. P. 68, for I can—neither ſaylen, q 
ne laute, ne ſyng, to the gyterne : the lines which | 
Chaucer has here tranſlated are not in the beſtedit. 
of the Rom. de la Roſe, Pariz 1735, but they are N 
quoted by ſunius, Etym, Ling. Augl. in v. Timbeſtere, 10 
from an edit. of 15 29 1 
Apres y eut farces joyeuſes, 140 
Et batelleurs et batelicuſes,, Sf 
Qui de paſſe paſſe jouoyent, 1 
A. F. Et en Fair ung baſſin ruoyent, 
| Puis le ſcavoyent bien recueillir | 


r cloſe, 


works Sur ung doy, ſans point y faillir. 
where it is plain that the author is ſpeaking of jug- | 
dlers rather than dancers. p11 
T 534%, BR Sine, for cine, part. Pa, of /e, v. Sax. ſeen, R. 7445. 1170 
Seine, pr. n. the river Seine, 11534. 
Salads, n. Fr. a fort of armour for the head, C. D. 1554. 
a S:/aJes, n. pl. Fr. ſallads of herbs, F. L. 412. 
c npPe WA Sa/crve, /alve, v. Fr. to ſalute, 14 94, 19405. | 
; Fo- —— part. pa. 11622. 
dini 0: N Singer, n. pl. falutations, J. ii. 1568. 1 
(is, qu "0. n. Fr. Gr. a rich ſilk, R. 873; T. i. 109. Sec 
ti vo- D Can 00 in v. Examitus. 
gin, adj. Fr, of a blood-red colour, 441, 2170. Ul 
Sarliniſhe, R. 1188, ſhould perhaps be ſar/iniſte, from ll | 
the Fr. ry ois, a fort of fine ſilk uſed for veils. 
: Sce Du Cange in v. Saracenicum and Saracenum, It is 
neſag WW till called farcenet. 
ner al Sarpleres, n. pl. packages of a larger fize than ſacks, 
Bo. i. pr. 3. Sce Du Cange in v. Sarplerium, Sarpil 
Volums XIV. 
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Ire, Fr. a piece of canvas, Oc. to wrap or pack ap 
wares in, Cotgrave. 


Saten, pa. t. pl. of fit, v. Sax. 2895. n 
Satalie, pr. n. the ancient Attalia, 58. Sea? 
Save, n. Lat. the herb ſage, 2716. * 
Sauy, adj. Fr. ſafe. See Voucheſaved or exceptcd, Sect 

685, 12048, 12216. Saru 
Savets, n. Fr. ſafety, R. 6869. 9 
Saule, for ſuule, 4185, 4201. Selle 
Sawvour, v. neut. Fr. to taſte, to reliſh, 5753. See, 
Saveurine, n. Fr. the ſenſe of taſting, P. 156. I: 
Sawvourous, adj. iweet, pleaſant, R. 84. See, 
Sauſefleme. See the n. on ver. 627. 4 
Sautes, n. pl. Fr. aſſaults, B. K. 419. 8; 
Sautrie, n. Fr. Gr. a muſical ſtring inſtrument, 321, WS to 

3305. See Rote. _ 1: 
Same, n. Sax. ſpeech, diſcourſe, 15 28, 16159; R. 64 WR th 

— proverb or wiſe ſaying, 6242. See, 
Say, for ſcy, pa. t. of ſe, v. Sax. ſaw, 6227, 9810. le. 
Scall, n. Sax. a ſcale or ſcab, Ch. wordes to bis ſcriae-. th 

ner, 3. Bi 
Scalled, adj. ſcabby, ſcurfy, 630. pu 
Scantilone, n. Fr. a pattern, a ſcantling, R. 7114. ou 
Scarce, adj. Fr. ſparing, ſtingy, R. 2329. ee, 
Scariot, pr. n. Judas Iſcariot, 15 233. bee, 
Scarmiſpe, n. Fr. a ſæirmiſh, a battle, F. it. 934, v. 150% 8 
Scathe, n. Sax. harm, damage, 448, 9048. % 
Scatheful, ſcatheliche, adj. pernicious, 4519; L. W. 137 Sa, 
Scatheles, adj. without harm, R. 1550. . 
Sclaundre, n. Fr. flander, 8598, 8606. Seiut, 
Sclendre, adj. ſlender, 9476. Sint. 
Scochons, n. pl. Fr. ſcutcheons of arms, F. L. 216. Cle, 
Scolaie, v. Fr. to attend ſchool, to ſtudy, 304. Sec tht Rwy *-4e, 

note. Seldes 


Script, n. Fr. a writing, 9571; T. ii. 1130. CES 
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Scriptures, n. pl. Fr. writings, books, 2046. 

Scriven-lile, I. ii. 1026, like a ſcrivener or writing- 
maſter ; comme un eferivain, 

Seamcs, n. pl. Sax. ſeams, ſuture, P. 211. 

Sceree, adj. Fr. ſecret, 9783, 15646. 

Secrenefſe, n. privacy, £193. 

Heuler, adj. Fr. of the laity, in oppoſition to clerical, 
9127, 15450. 

Sede, v. Sax. to produce ſecd, R. 4344. 

See, n. Fr. a ſeat, 14155; T. iv. 1023 : ſees, pl. F. iii. 
120. 

See, v. Sax. to ſee; God you ſee, 1775, God him ſee, 
4576, may God keep you or him in his tight. In J. ii. 
85 it is fuller—God you ſave and eto look; on 
to ſec, 3247, to look on. See the note, and J. iii. 

= 139; that ye wolden ſometime frendly on me /, 

„ 64 chat ye would ſometimes look friendly on me. 

CS, n. Sax. the fea, 2458, 3033; the grete ce, 59. A 

0. = lcarncd ſrieud hes ſuggeitcd to me that the fea on 

[crive the coaſt of Paleſtine is called The Great Sea in the 

g Bible, (See Numb, xxxiv. 6, 7, Joſb. xv. 12,] which 
puts the meaning of the appellation in this paſſage 

4. = out of all doubt. 

Hege, n. Fr. a ſiege, 939. 

Seie, ſey, pa. t. of ſee, v. San. ſaw, 5229, 8990; T. v. 


Kop 


pted, 


yo, $316—part. pa. ſeen, 6134. 
0 Deignorie, n. Fr. power, R. 3213. 
V. 1370. ein, part. pa. of /ee, v. Sax. ſeen, 10267. 


einde, part. pa. of nge, v. Sax. ſinged, 1485T. 
Seiut, n. Fr. ceincl, a girdle, 331, 3235. 
oeinduarie, n. Fr. ſanctuary, 12887. 
216. WF 0-42, v. Sax. to ſeek, 13, 17. 
Sec tt ele, adj. Sax. fick, 18. 
Selden, adv. Sax. ſeldom, 10125; laden time, 8022. 
Hale, n. Fr. a ſeal, 7710; ſees, pl. T. iii. 1408. 


Qi 
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Self, ſelve, adj. Sax. anſwering to the Belg. /“, the Fr, 5 

meme, the Lat. ipſe, and the Gr. Avros. See the H, * 

, Cc. n. 30. — With the article prefixed it an- ol 

iwers to the Lat. idem and the Goth. ſamo, from 2 

whence our ſame. See ver. 2586; in the /elve mo- th 

ment, in the ſame moment; ver. 11706, in the „ci js 

| place, in the ſame place.—Theſe two uſages of the th 
II adj. /e{f, when joined to a ſubſtantive, might be con- 10 
firmed by the uniform practice of all our writers e 

fren the carlieſt times down to Shakſpere, but va 

| as they are both nowobſolete I chuſe rather to take th 

| this opportunity of adding a few words to what has me 
been ſaid in the E//iry, tc. loc. cit. upon the uſage We ha 

of the adj. , when joined to a pronoun, in which J 

light only it appears to have been conſidered by . 

Wallis, when he pronounced it a ſubſtantive, an- in 

ſwering nearly to the Latin OT Johnſon, cal 

in his Dictonary, has very rightly eſtabliſhed the pri- thi 

mary ſignification of e to be that of an adjetive, lan 

but in its connexions with pronouns he ſeems rather an. 

inclined to ſuppoſe it a ſubſtantive ; firſt, becauſc iti =» 

is joined to poſſeſſive or adjective pronouns, as »y, thi 

thy, ber, Cc.; and ſecondly, becauſe it has a plural me 

number, ſ lues, contrary to the nature of the Englilh rah 
adjeQtive.—The latter reaſon, I think, cannot hat the 

much weight, when it is remembered that the ut an 

of ſelves as the plural number of , has been ir. wh 

125 troduced into our language ſince the time of Char- has 
| cer. Selven, which was originally the accuſative cd. 
ling. of ſelf, is uſed by him indifferently in both num , 

({ bers; Imyluen; 9334; yeyour/elven, 9380, 12676, 
| he him/elven, 4464, 9910. — Ihe former reaſon (See 
fo will loſe its force if the hypotheſis which I hare ive, 

ventured to propoſe in the E, Oc. loc. cit. ſhall d-ly,7 

be admitted, iz. that in their combinations wick lyn 


he Fr. 
he E/- 
it an- 
, from 
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the pronouns my, thy, her, eur, your, are not to 
be conſidered as poſſeſſive or adjective, but as the 
old oblique caſes of the perſonal pronouns J, thou, 
foe, 2ve, ye. According to this hypotheſis the uſe of 
theſe combinations, with reſpect to the pronouns, 
is almoſt always ſoleciſtical, but not more ſo than 
that of him/e/f in the nominative caſe, which has 
long been authoriſed by conſtant cuſtom; and it is 
remarkable that a ſoleciſm of the tame ſort has pre- 
vailed in the French language, in which azo: and ti, 
the abl. caſes of je and tu, when combined with M- 
me, are uſed as ungrammatically as our my and thy 
have juſt been ſuppoſed to be when combined with 
felf; Fe Pai vn moi-mime, I have ſcen it myſelſ; tr 
le verras toi-mime, thou ſnalt fee it thyſelf; and ſo 
in the accuſative caſe, moi-mme is added emphati- 
cally to me, and toi to te. It is probable, I 
think, that theſe departures from grammar in both 
languages have been made for the ſake of ſuller 
and more agreeable ſounds. Je-mime, me-meme, ti= 
mime, and femme, would cctainly found much 
thinner and more languid than imme and ti- 
meme; and my/elf, thyſelf, Oc. are as clearly prefe- 
rable, in point of pronunciation, to V, meſclf, 
thou/elf, theeſeff,, c. though not all, perhaps, in 
an equal degree. It ſhould be cbferved that its, 
where a change of caſe in the pronoun would not 
have improved the ſound, has never undergone any 
alteration. 


. u. Ir. celle, cell, C. D. 2064. 
, for , n. Sax. a door- ſul or threſhold, 3820. 


Sce the note. 


elve, adj. 2586, 2862. Sce 8 =/. 
Wy, ad). Sax. lilly, ſimple, harmlcſs, 4088, 4 106, 97 2 


Hue, n. Sax, happineſs, T. iii. $15, 825. 
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Semblable, adj. Fr. like, 9374. 

Semblaunt, n. Fr. ſeeming, appearance, 10830, 

Semeliche, ſemely, adj. Sax. {cemly, comely. 

Nemeliefle, ſuper]. d. 17068. 

Samelyhede, n. teemlineſs, comelineſs, R. 777, 1130, 

Smiſoun, n. Lat. a low or broken tone, 3697. 

Semicope, n. a half or ſhort cloke, 264. 

Sen, ſcene, inf. m. of /e, 1711, 2178—part. pa. 1967, 
300. a 

Send, for ſendeth, 4134. 


Sendall, n. 442, a thin ſilk. Sce Du Cange in v. Cendi. 


lum. 

Senck, pr. n. Seneca the philoſopher, 6750, 6767, 9397 
What is ſaid of him in The Monkes Tale, ver. 14421 
— 14436, is taken from the Rom. de la Roſe, vet 
6461—6499. 

Senge, v. Sax. to ſinge, 5931. 

Senior, pr. n. 16918. See the note. 

Sentence, n. Fr. ſenſe, meaning, 308, I0162—udx 
ment, 4533. 

Septe, pr. n. 5 367, Ceuta, formerly Septa, in Africa, 
over-againſt Gibraltar. 

Sepulture, n. Fr. grave, T. iv. 327. 

Serapion, pr. n. 434, Joannes Serapion, an Arabia 
phyſician of the IIth century, Fabric. Bill. Gr.! 
xiii. p. 299. 

Sere, adj. Sax. dry, R. 4749. 

Sergeant, n. Fr. a ſquire attendant upon a prince 


; 
N 
* 
4 


nobleman, 8395—a Sergeant of the lawe. Sec wi 
character, ver. 311-332. His name is derive 


from his having been originally a ſervant of tit 


king in his law buſineſs, /erviens ad legem, juſt as 


dens ad arma. The king had formerly a ſcrgeants 
every county. Spelman in v. Serviens. 

Scrie, n. Fr. ſeries, 3069. 

Sermoning, n. Fr. preaching, 3093. 
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Servage, n. Fr. ſervitude, ſlavery, 4788, 11106, 7. 
$ervand, part. pr. of ſerve, terving, C. D. 1627. 
Serve, v. Fr. to ſerve, 8845—to behave to, 8516, 7. 
Set, for ſetteth, 7564, for /ette, pa. t. 11124. 

S$texvale, n. Sax. the herb valerian, 3207, 13691. 

Sethe, v. to boil, 385. 

Sethe, for ſcthed, pa. t. 8103. 

Sette, v. Sax. to place, to put, 7851; /etteth him doun, 
P. 263, placeth himſelf on a feat; yet cite I cas, M. 
289, yet | put the catc, or ſuppoſe to put a value 
on a thing, to rate; 1 n'olde /e/te his forrow at a myte, 
T. iii. 902, I would not value h. ſ.— to /e!te a man's 
cappe, to make a fool of him. Sce the n. on ver. 
5868,—Sette, pa. t. 6241. 

Seurement, n. Fr. ſecurity, in a legal ſenſe, 11838. 

Seurctce, n. Fr. certainty, 64%5—lurcty, in a legal ſenſe, 
6493. 

Sete, v. Fr. to follow, R. 4953. 

Secues, n. pl. Fr. diſhes, 10381. See the note. 

Scye. Sce See. 

Shadde, pa. t. of ſbede, v. Sax. fell in drops, 14649. 

Shadde, pa. t. of ſtade, v. Sax. ſhaded, covered with 
ſuade, Du. 426. 

Shadezey, adj. Sax. unſubſtantial, Bo. iii. pr. 4. 

9aft, n. Sax. an arrow, 1364. 

Sal, auxil. v. Sax. is uſed ſometimes with an ellipſis 
of the infinitive mood, which ought to follow it, 
10912; beth twiche as I have ben to you and a, 
i.e. hall be, T5771; firſt tell me whither I cal, i. . 
ſhall go, T. ii. 46; yet all is don or h, i. e. ſhall be 
done. See alſo ver. 15100; T. v. 833. 

Shale, n. Sax. a ſhell or huſk, F. iii. 191; but all n'is 
worthe a nutte foale, Conf. Am. 66. 


Shale jet, n. pl. thalms, muſical ſtring inſtruments, 
otherwiſe called pſalterics or ſautrics, F. iti. 128. 
Sce Rete, 
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Shame, n. Sax. ſhames dethe, 5239, 10251, adeathof 
ſhame, a ſhameful death; to York he did him lede, 


ſchames dede to deie, P. L. 247. 

Shamefaſt, adj. Sax. modeſt, 2057. 

Shape, n. Sax. form, figure, 7040, 7052. 

Shapelich, adj. Sax. fit, likely, 374; T. iv. 1452. 
Shaßpen, ſhape, part. pa. of ſhape, v. Sax. formed, figu- 
red, 7045, 7096; prepared, 1110, 1227, 1394. 
Share, n. Sax. a thade of trees, a grove, 4365, 6968; 

T. i. 728. 

Shefe, n. Sax. a bundle; a ſheaf of arrows, 104 ; ſever, 
pl. of corn, R. 4335. 

Shefeld, pr. n. Sheffield in Yorkſhire, 3931. 

Sheld, n. Sax. a ſhield, 21 24; feeldes, pl. French crowns, 
called in Fr. ecus, from their having on one ſide the 
figure of a (tyeld, 280, 13261. 

Shemering, n. Sax. a glimmering, 4295. 

Shend, v. Sax. to ruin, 5347; P. 220. 

Shendſbip, n. ruin, puniſhment, P. 164. 

Shene, adj. Sax. bright, ſhining, 1070. 

Shent, part. pa. of ſend, 5351, 9194. 

Shepen, n. Sax. aſtable, 2002, 6453. See the n. on ver, 
2002. 

Shere, v. Sax. to cut to ſhave, R. 6196. 

Sherte, n. Sax. a ſhirt, 9859; l hadde lever than n 
erte, 15126, I would give my lhirt, i. . all that 
have—lt ſeems to mean the linen in which a neu- 
born child is wrapped, 1568; that ſhapen was my 
dethe erſt than my erte. Compare . iii. 734; 

O fatal ſuitren, whiche or any ciothe 

Me ſhapen was, my deitinee me ſponne —— 
and L. W. 2618; 

Sens firſt that day that ſhapen was my her te, 

Or by the fatal fuſer had my dome. 
In T. iv. 96, alas that Ine had brought her in wy 
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ſeert ! it ſeems to be put for ſtirt, (or lap) which per- 

haps was the original word. 

Shete, v. Sax. to ſhoot, 3926; R. 989. 

Shetet, n. pl. Sax. ſheets, 4138. 

Shette, feet, v. Sax. to cloſe or ſhut, 15985, 16605— 
Shette, ſbet, pa. t. and part. 2599, 3499; ſo was hire 
herte ſbette in hire diſtreſſe, 5476, ſo was her heart, 
overwhelmed with h. d. 

Shift, v. Sax. to divide, 5686. 

Sbille, ſbelde, v. Sax. to ſhield ; God feilde / 3427, God 
ſhield or forbid, 

Shipman, n. Sax. a mariner, the maſter of a barge, Sce 

his character, ver. 390—412. 


as $vcr, n. Sax. a ſmall flice, 7422. 


Slade, n. Sax, the hair of a man's head, 2009, 3316. 


ede, part. pa. of ſove, v. Sax. ſhod, having thoes on, 


R. 7463. 


ee, pa. t. of lore, v. Sax. puſhed, R. 534; I.. W. 


2401. 
Shonde, n. Sax. harm, 13836; F. i. 88. 


Ie, pa. t. of ſoape, 7120, III21. 


ore, part. pa. of fore, 13958. 
Shorte, v. 6. Sax. to make thort, P. 225. 
bot, part. pa. of ſbetie, ſhut, 3353, 3695. See the n. on 
ver. 3358. 
boter, n. Sax. a ſhooter, A. F. 190. The yew tree is 
called ſluter, becauſe bows are uſually made of it. 
Plotter, n. pl. Sax. arrows, darts, any thing that is 
ſhot, T. i. 5 8. 
e, /bozove, v. Sax. to puſh, 3910 —-Sbove, part. pa. 
11593. 
reste, v. Sax. to curſe, 6644, 7809. 
eee, n. Sax. an ill-tempered curſt man or woman, 
5647, 6087, 10302. Shrewes, pl. Bo. i. pr. 3; li- 
111, Orig. ; 


— 4 — 


Shrewed, adj. Sax. wicked; fereude folk, Bo. i. pr. 4; 


too GLOSSARY, 


impios, Orig. 
Shrewedneſſe, n. Sax. ill-nature, T. ii. 858. 


Shrift, n. Sax. confeſſion, P. 261. t 
Shrifte-faders, n. pl. Sax. fatlier- confeſſors, 7024. c 
Shrigbt, for ſbrichetb, 2819, ſhrieketh. t 
Shright, pa. t. of forich, v. Sax. ſhricked, 107;1, 1 
15368. C 
Shrive, v. Sax. to make confeſſion, P. 265. bi 
Shriven, part. pa. 7022; I have ben /oriven this day Ne. 
of my curat, 7677, I have made my confeſſion td. m 
to my curate, P. 266 = kk 
Shrroude, v. Sax. to hide, B. K. 148. m 
Shulde, pa. t. of ſbal, ſhould, 964. Sce the Eſſay, C ut 
n. 35. Shulden, pl. 747, 3229. = 2c 
Shullen, fbuln, foul, ind. m. pr. t. pl. of al, 3016, 2:06, 14 
1823, 4; M. 265. = Ol 


$ibbe, adj. Sax. related, allied, M. 280. 

Sie, for ſeie, ſaw, T1162; F. I. 194. 

Sift, v. Sax. to ſhake in a ſieve, 16409. 

$:9h, for ſcie, ſaw, R. 818. 

Sigbte, pa. t. of ike, 5455; R. 1746, ſighed. 

Signe, v. Fr. to appoint, C. L. 642. 

Sienifer, n. Lat. the zodiack, I. v. 1020. 

Signifiaunce, n. Fr. ſignification, T. v. 1446. 

Sile, adj. Sax. ſick, 426, 9165; in ver. 5976 it ſcem 
to be uſed as a noun, for ier. 

Site, v. Sax. to ſigh, 2987, 11316. 

Silke, n. Sax. a ſigh, 10812; /ites, pl. 1922, 11176. 

Siker, adj. Sax. ſure, 9264, 9582. 

Siterde, part. pa. of ſiler, v. Sax. aſſured, L. W. it 

Siherneſſe, n. ſecurity, 915 6. 


Sikerly, adv. ſurcly, 13084, 13213. ene 
Simpleſſe, n. Fr. ſimplicity, R. 954. 1 4, 
Sin, adv. Sax. abbrev. of /ithen, lince, 5234, Tol hag ai, 
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d ſnamome, n. Fr. cinnamon, 3699. 


y 
Y, 


CS 


ip, n. Sax, drink, An. 195. 
her, n. a cipher or figure of © in arithmetick ; al- 


though a /ipher in augrim have no might in ſigniſi- 
cation of itſelfe, yet he yeveth power in ſignification 
to other, T. L. ii. 333, b. There is another paſſage in 
Du. ver. 435—40, which ſeems to imply that in 
Chancer's time the numerals commonly called Ara- 
bian had not been long in uſe in this country. 


unn. Fr. Sieur, Seigneur, a reſpectſul title given for- 


merly to men of various deſcriptions as well as to 
knights; Sire knight, 839; Sire clerk, 842; Sire 
monk; 3120; Sire man of lawe, 4453. It was ſo 
uſually given to prieſts that it has crept even into 
acts of parliament; Ket. Parl. 12 and 13 E. IV. n. 
14. Sir James IThekenespreſte; 1 H. VII. p. 11, Sir 
Oliver Langton pre; Sir Robert Naylefthorp ref. 
Hence a Sir John came to be a nickname for a prieſt. 
See ver. 14816, and the n.-Sire is ſometimes put 
for perſonage, R. 4998; and melancholy that angry 
Sire. Our Sire, 6295, our huſband, our goodman, 
as the French in their old familiar language uſe 


notre Sire. 


is, n. Fr. the caſt of fix, the higheſt caſt upon a die, 


14579. 


=, for /itteth, 3641, 9308; it. it me not td lie, 10189, 


it doth not become me t. 1. 8335, 9153, it /zt a 
kynge wel to be chaſt, Conf. Am. 168, b. 


Pithe, tor /ithes, n. pl. Sax. times, 5153, 5575- 


ben, ib, adv. Sax. fince, 1817, 4478, 5541. 


A 0! 
ly T9019: 


Pe, n. pl. Sax. ſithes, T. L. prol. 


lte, v. Sax. to ſit to become, to ſuit with. See Sit. 
tand, part. pr. R. 2263. 


. 
* 


en, part. pa. 1454, 6002. 
aud, n. Fr. a ſcaſſold, a woode tower, R. 4176. 
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Stafld, n. a ſcaffold or ſtage, 3384. Sl 

lie, n. Sax. a cloud, F. iii. 510.. Show, 
Slill, n. Sax. rcaſon, 9028, 9552 ; ſuites, pl. 10519, Fe 
Stil ful, adj. reaſonable, I. ni. 288, 940. ; 


$tixke, v. Sax. to pour out, to ſerve with drink, 9596, We 8.75 
Slipte, pa. t. of ſtippe, v. Sax. leaped, 11714. in 
Sdagan, pr. n. See the Account, c. in this vol. p.1;, . ;- 

torcle, v. Sax. to ſcorch, Bo. ii. m. 6. | Singt 


Sirippe, n. Fr. eſcharpe, a ſerip, R. 7405. 5,7 
Slac le, adj. Sax. ſlow, 2903. * 
Slain, part. pa. of /e, 1743, 2040. 
Slale, v. Sax. to appeaſe, to make ſlack, 8678, 9993 
u. ncut, to fail, 8013; to dehiit, 8581. 


Slave, part. Pa. of /le, 15020. T it. 
Se, v. Sux. to kill, to ſlay, 2558. v7 
Sleer, n. Sax. a killer, 2007; L. W. 1367. ,in 
Sleighly, adv. Sax. cunningly, 1446. = $ 
Sleight, n. Sax. contrivance, R. 7109. vw 
Sleightes, pl. R. 7121; ſuche feightcs as I ſhall you n. by 

ven—ſo this line ſhould probably be written. St: ere 

the orig. ver. 12495 : neven is from mf. Hunter. 4 inc 
Slen, pr. t. pl. of fe, 1569, 5384—inf. m. 1565, 537) $nibs, 
Slep, flepe, pa. t. of flepe, v. Sax. ſlept, 98, 399. not 


Slete, n. Sax. fleet, a mixture of rain and ſnow, 11502; WSJ: 


R. 2651, ost, 
Sleweleſſe, adj. T. L. ii. 334, ſeems to ſignify idle, ure 
profitable, as it does till in vulgar language, %, 
Slider, adj. Sax. ſlippery, 1266; I. W. 648. 4, 
Sliding, part. pr. uncertain, 16200; Zydg. Tra. 99,% in; 
ſliding fortune, Ho. i. m. 5 ; lubrica fortuna, Orig, e, 
Sie, ſligh, adj. Sax. cunning, 3392. lein 
Slile, for fwilke, adj. Sax. juch, 4128. , 
Sit, for ſlideth, 16150. Dolem; 


Slit, v. Sax, to cut through, to cleave, 11572. 9 
Sliver, n. Sax. a {mall flice or piece, T. iii. 1015. Fo. 
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Sia, v. Sax. to ſlay, R. 1953, 4592- 

Slopardie, n. Fr. Sax. ſloth, 1044. 
Slomberinges, n. pl. Sax. ſlumberings, T. v. 246. 
WF 50/7, n. Sax. a fort of breeches, 16101; P. 184. 
Soso, pa. t. of fo, flew, 11745, 14104. 
$1owe, n. Sax. a moth, R. 4751; in the orig. Fr. ta» 

zone. 

| Slugev, adj. Sax. fluggiſh, P. 222. 
Wy $::2/;f6, adj. Sax. diminutive of /malcor ſmall, R. 826. 
norte, v. Sax. to ſmart, to ſuſfer pain, R. 7107. 
= Smerte, 149, ſcems to be uſed as an adv. ſmartly, P. L. 
=_ Glofl. v. Foribaught. 
= Sit, for /a:iteth, ind. m. 3d perl. ſing. 7998. 

os $1niteth, imp. m. 2d perf. pl. ſmite ye, 784. 
s, icbe, v. Sax. to forge as a ſmith, 3760 P. P. 16, b. 
BS Smitted, for ſmitten, part. pa. of trite, T. v. 1544. 
68e, adj. Sax. without a ſmock, 8757. 
WS :9terlich, adj. 3961, means, I ſuppoſe, ſmutty, dirty; 
but the whole paſiage is obſcure. 
wwe, v. Sax. to ſnow, to be in as great abundance as 
ſnow, 347. 
nie, v. Sax. to ſnub, to reprove, 525, TICOO. 
WS norw-wrbite, adj. Sax. white as ſnow, 15722, 17082. 
þ Soden, adj. Sax. ſudden, 4841. 
Wet, n. Fr. ſubject; C. L. 93. 
1 igne, n. Fr, care, R. 3882. 

WS jour, n. Fr. ſtay, abode, R. 4282. 
ln, n. Sax. toll, 3985. 
dolingly, adv. fuckingly, gently, M. 296. See Soule. 
ole, n. Fr. mirth, ſport, 800, 3654. 
lein, adj. Fr. one, ſingle, Du. 982 —fullen, R. 3897. 
Polen pne, adj. Fr. folemn, 10425. 
dolempnely, adv. ſolemnly, 276. 

ater Hall. See the n. on ver. 3988. A ſolere windowe 
Feolume XI. R 
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; occurs in Gay. ver. 267, for the window of a loft ot Hon 
| | garret. See before, ver. 252. Son 
i Som, adj. Sax. ſome; this is all and ſom, 5673, this; c 
| the whole; all and ſome, 8817, T. ii. 1149, one and a 
i all. Sow 
if Somdel, adv. Sax. ſomewhat, in ſome meaſure, 448, Som, 
| 3909. f 
1 Somer, pr. n. In the treatiſe on the Aſtrolabe, fol, Son, 
| 291, b. Ch. profeſſes to make ute of the kalenders 4 
4 of the reverent clerkes frere John Somer and frere Sone 
1 Nicholas Lenne. The kalendar of ſohn Somuris 75 
| extant in mf. Cotton, Veſp. E. vii.; it is calculated AW So 
| for 140 vears from 1367, the year of the birth of Sonr 
| Richard II. and is ſaid in the introduction to hare Sens 
been publiſhed in 1380, at the inſtance of Joan mo- I1 

ther to the king. The kalendar of Nicholas Lenne Set) 

or Lynne was calculated for 76 years from 139, Sup, 

Tanner in v. Nicolaus Linenſis. The ſtory there quo- qu 

ted from Hakluit, of a voyage made by this Nichs- Soph, 

las in 1360, ad inſil1s /eptentrionales antebac Eurepei IC 

incognitas, and of a book written by him to delſene Sore, 

thoſe countries a grudu 5.4 vſque ad polum, is a men Sort, 

fable, as appears from the very authorities which Sorte 

Hakluit has produced in ſupport of it. 97 

Somme, T. ii. 1249, lo! Troiluscame riding with ory, 

tenthe /omme itere; ſo this line ſtands in the edit mi 

but a mf. quoted in Gloſſ. Ur. inftead of tenthe his ole, 

X. and mf. J. tentelh perhaps the original reading ote, 

was XX. With his #zenty ſome ifere, according t0 e, 

the Saxon mode of expreſſion, would ſignify toge led, 

| ther with /ome twenty of his attendants. Sce Hick, %, 
| Gramm. A. S. p. 32, 3. doth, 
Same, n. Fr. a ſum, Bo. iv. pr. 2. | cor 

Sommer, u. Sax. ſummer 4 a ſommer-game, 6230. «i oth, 


the note, duthe, 


loft or 
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ne and 


„ 448, 
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s Nicho- { Sophime, n. Fr. Gr. a ſophiſm, a ſubtle fallacy, 7881, 
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2c Hike, | ) 
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Somone, ſomp ne, v. Lat. to ſummon, 7159, 6929, 43. 

Sompnour, n. an officer employed to ſummon delin- 
quents to appear in eceleſiaſtical courts, now called 
an Apparitor. Sce his character, ver. 625—670. 

Sond, n. Sax. ſand, 15273. 

Sond, n. C. D. 1147, ſeems to ſignify a ſounding line, 
from the Fr. /onde. 

Sonde, n. Sax. a meſſage, 4808, 5469; Goddes ſond:, 
4943, 13149, what God has fent, God's gift. 

Sone, adv. Sax. ſoon, 12002, 4. 

Sone, n. Sax. a fon, 79, 338; ſones, pl. 10343. 


5 4er, part. pa. of /ink, v. Sax. ſunk, R. 5113. 


Sonne, n. Sax. the tun, 1511, 2524. 

Senniſb, adj. Sax. like the ſun, T. iv. 736. See ver. 
11971, 2. 

Soety, adj. Sax. foul with ſoot, 14838. 


: Sup, n. Fr. a piece of bread dipped in any fort of li- 


quour, 336, 9717; he toke a pe, Conf. Am. 104. 
10868. 


„e, v. Fr. Mpvrer, to ſoar, T. i. 671. 

ort, n. Fr. chance, deſtiny, 846; T. ii. 754. 
orted, pa. t. of fort, v. Fr. allotted, T. v. 1826. 
orue, n. Sax. ſorrow, 1221, 2824. 


ory, adj. Sax. ſorrowful, 3618, 9; ſory grace, 6328, 
misfortune. See Grace and With. 


Woe, n. Sax. ſoot, T. iii. 1200. 


Pote, ſevote, acl}. Sax. ſweet, 3205, 3691. 


" Bote, n. Fr, «a fool, F, Le 101. 


led, part. pa. Fr. fooled, beſotted, 16809. 
hotel, adj. Fr. ſubtle, artfully contrived, 1056. 


comp. d. 15682. 
oth, ſothly, adv. 1523, 1627, 1186, 1201, truly. 
olle, n. Sax. truth, 3922, 6513. 
R 1) 
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Sethfaftngſ+, n. Sax. truth, 17344. = « 
Sotberne, adj. Sax. ſouthern, 17353. ; 


Sothneſs, n. Sax. truth, reality, 17729. 8 
Soth-ſawo, n. veracity, true - ſaying. R. 6125. 4 
Soudan, n. a ſultan, any Mahometan ſovereign, 379, 5 
See D' Herlbelot in v. Solthan. 
Soudanneſſe, n. the wilc of a ſultan, 4778. F 
Souded, part. pa. Set the n. on ver. I 350g=dSorudee 87 
metel, :onſolidum, Prompt. Parv. 95 
Soveraine, adj. Fr. excellent in a high degree, 15215, 95 
Soverainly, adv. above all, 15 368. ron 
Souke, v. Fr. to tuck, 4155. 1 
Souled, part. pa. 8326. 57 
Souled, part. pa. Sax. endued with a ſoul, 15797. 7 
Soun, n. Fr. ſound, noiſe, 7815, 12487. . 
Sounde, v. Sax. to make ſound, to heal, An. 245— 52 
v. neut. to grow ſound, B. K. 293. She 
Soune, v. Fr, to found, 567; as fer as /ouneth into ho- 0 
neſtee, 13973, as far as is conſonant to h. ; that ſa» Spe 
neth unto gentilleſſe of love, 10831, that is cont 7 
nant to g. o. I. $4e; 
Souning, part. pr. 277, 309. Spe; 
Soupe, v. Fr. to ſup, to take the evening meal, 115 Spes 
ſoupen, pl. 10611. Sper 
Couper, n. ſupper, the evening meal, 350, 10604, Soc 
Souple, adj. Fr. ſupple, pliant, 203. a} 
Sourde, v. Fr. to rite, P. 188. to 
Sour, n. a riſe, a rapid aſcent, 7520, 3; F. ii. 36, 1 
the ſource of a ſtream of water, 7925. th 
Souter, n. Lat. a cobbler, 3902. 
Sorve, v. Lat. to ſew, T. ii. 1201, 3; it was uſual, 20 
indeed neceſſary, formerly to ſew letters when the 
were written upon parchment ; but the pratti 
continued long aſter the invention of paper. Spice 


Sore, v. Sax. to ſow, 17346, 7. 
$07vers,n. pl. ſores, bucks in their fourth year, D. 4% 
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Span-newve, ad). T. 1ii. 1671, ſeems to ſignify quite 
new, but why it does ſo I cannot pretend to ſay. 
Spanniſbing, n. Fr. efſpanouiſſement, the full blow of 4 
flower, R. 3633. 

Spare, v. Sax. to refrain, 7017; L. W. 2591. 
Spareth, imp. m. 2d perl. pl. 6919, 7004. 

. Sparande, part. pr. ſparing, niggardly, R. 5363. 

Sparhauk, n. Sax. a ſparrowhawk, I 5463. 

Sparre, n. Sax. a wooden bar, 992. 

Sparred, part. pa. barred, bolted, R. 3320. 

Sparthe, n. Sax. an ax or halberd, R. 5978. See Du 
Cange in v. Sparth, Securis, Danica. 

Sheces, n. pl. Fr. forts or kinds, 3015. 

Spede, v. Fr. to diſpatch, Bo. v. pr. 4, 5. 

Spedeful, adj. effectual, Bo. iv. pr. 4, v. pr. 4. 

Speltalel, n. Fr. Lat. a ſpyingglaſs, 6785. 

Spell, n. Sax. ſport, play, 4355. See the note—tale 
or hiſtory, 13821. 

Spence, n. Fr. deſpence, a ſtoreroom for wine or victuals, 
7513. 

Spere, n. Fr. a ſphere, 11592. 

Spere, n. Sax. a ſpear, 2712. 

Spered, R. 2099; /perred, T. v. 531, as Sparred. 

Sperme, n. Fr. Gr. ſced, 14015. a 

Spiced, 526, 6017. See the note. I have ſince met with 
a paſſage in which /eiced, applied to conſcience, ſeenis 
to ſignify nice, ſcrupulous. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Mad Lover, act iii. when Clcanthe offers a purte 
the priclteſs ſays, 


ty! no corruption 
Cle. Take it; it is yours: 
Be not fo ſpiced : it is good gold, 
And goodnets is no gall to the conſcience. 
Spices, P. 141, as Speces, 
R ij 
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Spille, v. Sax. to waſte, tothrow away, I7102--tode- 
ſtroy, 6480—v. neut. to periſh, 5007, 5235. 

Spire, n. a ſtake, T. ii. 1335, a corruption probably of 
ſpere, Sax. 

Spired. See the n. on ver. 13733. 

Spitous, adj. Fr. diſpiteuæ, angry, ſpightſul, R. 979. 

Spitouſly, adv. angrily, 3476, 5305. 

Splaie, v. Fr. deſploier, to unſold, B. K. 33. 

Spone, n. Sax. a ſpoon, 10916. 

Sponne, pa. t. of ſpinue, v. Sax. ſpun, T. ni. 735. 

Spore, n. Sax. a ſpur, 2605. 

Sporne, v. Sax. to ſtrike the foot againſt any thing, 
4278; T. ii. 797. 

Spouſaile, n. Fr, marriage, 7991, Sorg. 

Spray, n. Sax. a twig or ſprig, 13700, 

Spreint, part. pa. of ſprenge, v. Sax. ſprinkled, 4842, 
13570. 

Springolds, n. pl. Fr. e/pringalle, machines for caſting 
ſtones and arrows, R. 4191. Sce Du Cange in v. 
TAuſchetta. 

Sguames, n. pl. Lat. ſcales, 1622 7. 

1 quaimous, 3337+ See the note. 

Squier, n. Fr. a ſquire. Sce his character, ver. 79 
100. 

Squier, v. to attend as a ſquire, 5887. 

Sguierie, n. a number of ſquirts, 10607; and alle ther 

fquierie, P. L. 241; and of his /quierie gentillemen 
auhtene, ibid. 289. 

Stace, pr. n. Statius the Roman poet, 2296. 

Stacle, n. Sax. a ſtack of wood, c. P. 242. 

Stacke, pa. t. of flick, v. Sax, (tuck, R. 458. 

Staff-fling, 13758, means, I ſuppoſe, a ling faſtened 
to a ſtaff. Lydgate in his Tra. 39, b. deſcribes Dar 
vid as armed 

With a fafe /lynge, voyde of plate and mayle. 
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Staler, v. Sax. to ſtagger, L. W. 2676. 

$:alke, v. Sax. to ſtep ſlowly, 8401 ; full thefely gan 
he ſtalle, L. W. 1779; and to the bedde he falbeth 
ſtylle, Conf. Am. 32. 

Stalles, n. pl. Sax. the upright pieces of a ladder, 3625. 

Stamen, ſtamin, n. Fr. eftamine, a ſort of woollen cloth, 
P. 272; L. W. 2346. 

Stant, for flandeth, 3677, 3695. 
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darf, pa. t. of ferwe, died, 935, I4TAT. 
= Stark, adj. Sax. (tiff, (tout, 9335, 14376. 
$tarlinges, n. pl. pence of ſterling money, 12841. See 


ver. 12864. 


4 Staunche, v. Fr. to ſtop, to ſatisfy, Bo. iii. pr. 3, m. 3. 


Stele, n. Sax. a handle, 3783. 


telliße, v. Lat. to make a ſtar, L. W. 525; F. ii. 78. 


tente, v. Sax. to ceaſe, to deſiſt, 905. 
Stenten, part. pa. 2970. 
Stepe, adj. 201, 755, ſeems to be uſed in the ſenſe of 


deep, ſo that eyen flepe may ſignify eyes ſunk deep 
in the head. 

tere, v. Sax. to ſtir, 12280. 

tere, n. Sax. a young bullock, 215 1--a rudder, 4868, 
$253. 


: Stereles, adj. Sax. without a rudder, 4859. 
= cre/man, n. Sax. a pilot, F. i. 436. 


terne, n. Sax. a rudder, F. i. 437. 


Pierne, adj. Sax. fierce, cruel, 2612. 


pierre, n. Sax. a ſtar, 2063. 


ert, n. Sax. a leap; at a fert, 1797, immediately. 


erte, pa. t. of flerte, v. Sax. leaped, I 1689 5 eſcape d, 
ran away, T. iv. 93. 


erting, part. pr. leaping nimbly, 1504. 


tertling, as — L. W. 1202, 1739. 
terve, v. Sax. to die, to periſh, 12799. 


e, n. Sax! voice, ſound, 2564, 15297—a time of 


performing any action previouſly fixed by meſſage, 


1 
1 
1. 
1 
| 
| 


$:exzve, n. Fr. a fmall pond for fiſh, 35 Ia ſmall do. 
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order, ſummons, c.; at unſet ſeven, T 526, with. 
out any previous appointment; they ſetten ena, 
4387, they appointed a time. 


ſet, T. iii. 602, 699 ; fees, pl. ſtews, baudyhoutcs, 
12399- 

Steye, v. Sax. to aſcend, T. L. i. 315, b. 

Steyers, n. pl. Sax. ſtairs, T. L. i. 315, b. 

$1ibborne, adj. ſtubborn, 6038, 6219. 

Stile, v. Sax, to ſtick, picrce, 2546. 

Slile, n. Sax. a ſet of ſteps to paſs from one field to 
another; by file and eke by ſtrete, 12638, every 
where in town and country. 

Stillatorie, n. Fr. a (till, 16048, 

$1ille, adj. Sax. quiet, 11782. 

Stithe, n. Sax. an anvil, 2028. 

tives, 6914, as Steves. 

$:9ble-gocs, 4349, a gooſe ſed on ſtubble- grounds. 

Stocked, part. pa. confined, T. iti. 381. 

Sbole, n. Fr. Lat. part of the eccleſiaſtical habit, worn 
about the neck, 9577. See Du Cange in v. S 

Stole, n. Sax. a ſtool, 5870. Stre 

Sonden, part. pa. of ſlunde or flande, v. Sax. ſtood, 936%. Sire. 

S'ont, for ſlondeth, 3921. 1 

Stehen, part. pa. of flepe, v. Sax. ſtepped, advanced Sire, 


nnn 3 
— 
pay 
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9388, 14627. Stre: 
Store, 10241. Sce the note. Site, 
Store, n. Fr. to ſtock or furniſh, 13203. | 
Store, n. any thing laid up for uſe; hence the ph Stra 

to tell no fore of a thing, 5785, 15160, means Stret 


conſider it as of no uſe or importance. 
$torial, adj. Fr. hiſtorical, true, 3179. 
Storven, pa. t. pl. of ſlerve, 12820. 
WP \ h 6 8 Sti 
Stot, n. Sax. See the n. on ver. 618. 7 
Seele, n. a ſpecies of weaſel, a polecat, 7213. 
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„uilh⸗ Sound, n. Sax. a moment, a ſhort ſpace of time, 1214, 
fievn, 4005; in a found, 3990, on a ſudden; in found, R. 
ö 1733, ſhould probably be in a found - the =" Fr. 
all do- ; has tantoft. Stoundes, pl. times, ſeaſons, 5868; T. in. 
nous, 1758. a 
Slaundemele, adv. momentarily, every moment, R. 
22304; T. v. 674. 
5 Stoupen, 14827, ſhould probably be foper. 
Sture, n. Sax. fight, battle, 14376; TJ. iii. 1066. 
Strale, v. Sax. to proceed directly, Du. 1312; flrachen, 
field to ſtricxen; tendere, Kilian. 
, every Strange, adj. Fr. foreign, oog -uncommon, 10381; 


he made it range, 3978, 11535, he made it a mat- 
ter of difficulty or nicety. 

Straugbte, pa. t. of firecche, v. Sax. ſtretched, 2918; 
Conf. Am. I84. 

Stre, n. Sax. ſtraw, 2920. 


EFFECT 


nds. Streigbt, part. pa. of ſtreccbe, v. Sax. ſtretched, Bo. iii. 
pr. I. 
it, won Streine, v. Fr. to conſtrain, 15255—to preſs cloſely, 
Stela i 9627. 
W 5!reite, adj. Fr. ſtraight; freite ſwerd, 15363. 
d, 9308. Stremeden, pa. t. pl. of treme, v. Sax. ſtreamed, flowed, 
T. iv. 247. 
lvanced, Stremes, n. pl. the rays of the ſun, 1497. 
Sirene, n. Sax. ſtock, race, progeny, 8038; R. 4859. 
Strengei-faithed, adj. endowed with the ſtrongeſt faith, 
T. i. 1008, | 
ie phrik Strepe, v. Fr. to (trip, R. 6818. 
means l Strete, n. Sax. a ſtreet 3758; the maiſter trete, 2904. 


See the n. 
Strike, n. Sax. a line, a ſtreak; a ſtrike of flax, 678, 
Stripe, n. Lat. ſlirps, race, kindred, C. L. 16. 
Stripe, v. 100 74, as Strepe, 
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| Strode, pr. n. T. v. 1856, the philoſophical Strode, to 8. 
[ whom jointly with the moral Gower Ch. direct 
4 his Troilus, was probably Ralph Strode, of Merton 85 
1 college Oxford. A. Wood, who had made the an- Su 
1 tiquities of that college a particular object of his eu- 

f quiries, ſays only of him, . Radulpbus Strode, de Su 

1 « quo ſic vetus noſter catalogus. Poeta fuit et ver- Su 

1 6 « ſi ficavit librum elegiacum vocat. Phantaſma Ro- Su, 
| « dulphi. Claruit 1370.“ Some of his logical works Su, 

1 are faid to be extant in print, Venct. 15 17, to. $uj 
it Tanner in v. Strodevs. Su 
|. Strof, pa. t. of firive, v. Fr. ſtrove, contended, 1030. St 

| Stronde, n. Sax. a ſhore, 13. Su 

| Strother, pr. n. a town in the north, 4012. See then. 
Stroute, v. to ſtrut, 3315. Sto 

Subarbes, n. pl. Lat. ſuburbs, 16125. See 
Sabfumigation, n. Lat. a ſpecies of charm by ſmoke, $29 

F. iii. 174. Seo 

Subget, adj. Fr. Lat. ſubject, P. 271. S 

Sublimatorie, n. Fr. Lat. a veſſel uſed by chymilts in Srv 

ſublimation, i. e. ſeparating certain parts of a body, 4 

and driving them tothe top of the veſſel in the form Str 

of a very fine powder, 16261. p 

Subſlance, n. Fr. the material part of a thing, 14809. t. 

Suckiny, n. Fr. ſouquenie, a looſe frock worn over their Fro 

other clothes by carters, c. R. 1232. S201 

| Sue, v. Fr. to follow, M. 284; 15343. S701 
- Sueton, pr. n. Suetonius the Roman hiſtorian, 14638. 9204 
FF Suſfiſance, n. Fr. ſufficiency, ſatisfaction, 492, 8635. 1 
| Suffiſant, adj. ſufficient, 1633, 3551. S207 
Suvred, part. pa. ſweetened as with ſugar, T. ii. 384. Sai 

| Supplic, v. Fr. to ſupplicate, Bo. iii. pr. 8. J 
Sarcote, n. Fr. an upper coat or kirtle, F. L. 141. D206 
Surplis, n. Fr. a ſurplice, 16026, | * 

Ws 700 
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de, o WR Surguedrie, n. Fr. preſumption, an over-weening con- 

liretts ceit, P. 181, 274. 

lerten Surriz, pr. n. Syria, 4554- 

he an- Surſrnure, n. Fr. a wound healed outwardly only, 

hisen- 11425. 

xde, de Surveance, n. Fr. ſuperintendance, 12029. 

et vet. Su/pe#, adj. Fr. ſuſpected, 8417, 8. 

na R- S/, n. ſuſpicion, 8781, 12197. 

works WA Seſpection, n. ſuſpicion, 5 101. 

7, 410. Ser, n. Sax. ſiſter; ſuftren, pl. 1021; T. iii. 734. 
Sa, adv. Sax. ſo, 4028, 4038. 

1040. Sale, pa. t. of frvell, v. Sax. ſwelled, 6549, 13490. 
= Swwappe, v. Sax. to throw down, T. iv. 244—to ſtrike 

then. off, 8462, 15834—v. neut. to fall down, 8975. 

= Swart, adj. Sax. black, of a dark colour, C. D. 1862. 

Sꝛvatte, pa. t. of ſtuete, v. Sax. ſweated, 13706, 16028. 

ſmoke, Svegb, n. Sax. a violent motion, 4715; Ho. i. m. 5. 

Ws 52oe/t, pa. t. 1358, 9650. 

Sul, v. Sax. to die, to faint, 3703. 

niſts in Sterne, for frveren, pl. n. of mere, v. Sax. fwear, R. 

a body, 4834. 

he form Szveven, n. Sax. a dream, 14902, 14928; frwevencs, 

pl. 149293 in ver. 14927 it is written ſuevenis, for 

148090. the fake of the rhyme. 

er heit Siebe, adj. Sax. corruption of tolle, ſuch, 243, 437. 

WF 5:0124e, n. Sax. labour, 188. 

= 5 20in4e, v. to labour, 187, 12808. 

14638. Sure, n. Sax. the neck, R. 325; it is more commonly 

8635. ritten cvere. 

5 :0:the, adv. Sax. quickly, immediately, 51 50, 12730. 

i. 384.9 Sui ve, v. Sax. to perform the act of gencration. Sce 

| Junii Etymolog. in v. 

Swolowe, n. Sax. a whirlpool, L. W. 1102. 

Swonken, part. pa. of ſtinle, 4233. 

3%, n. Sax. ſound, noiſe, 1981, 3619 -a ſwoon, 

| 0331, 8976, 


41. 
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Tabard, n. 20. See the quotation from Speght's Cl r 
Diſcourſe, &c. n. 6. 1 
Tables, n. pl. Fr. a game ſo called, 11212 — Tables To i | 
letanes, I1585. See the note. & | 
Taboure, v. Fr. to drum, L. W. 354. 27. 
Tacbe, n. Fr. a ſpot or blemiſh, C. N. 192. = 7. 
Taillager, n. Fr. a collector of taxes, R. 6811. = 7: 
Taille, n. Fr. a tally, an account ſcored on a piece of .. 
wood, 572. - t 
Take, v. Sax. to deliver a thing to another perſon, 72. 
$137, I 3334, 15691. 4 Tei 
Tate, for taten, part. pa. 1868, 10789. = 7 
Talel, n. Sax. an arrow, 106; R. 1727. 27 
Tale, v. Sax. to tell ſtories, C. D. 103; and namely WR Ter 
when they talen longe, Conf. Am. 27, b. . 
Tale, n. ſpeech, diſcourſe, Hs. i. pr. F—reckoning, Bn 7: 
account; litel tale hath he told of any dreme, 15124, 76 
he made little account of any dream. 2, 
Talent, n. Fr. deſire, affeftion, 5557; P. 158. YET 
Taling, n. ſtory-telling, 13364. 7... 
Tame, for talen, C. D. 888. m 
Tapes, n. pl. Sax. bands of linen, 3241. eri 
Tapinage, n. Fr. en tapinois, lurking, ſculking about, Fr 
ern 


R. 7363; Conf. Am. 93, b. 1 
Tapiſer, n. Fr. a maker of tapeſtry, 364. = 
Tapite, v. Fr. to cover with tapeſtry, Dx. 260. N 
Tappe, n. Sax. a tap or ſpigot which cloſes that orifice 

through which the liquor is drawn out of a vell!, i 


3890. 


Tapftere, n. Sax. a woman who has the care of theta (np </-» 
in a publickhouſe, 241, 3336. See the note on ver. C 
2019. That office formerly was uſually executes 22 
by women. See The Adventure of the Pardonere an | ba / 


the Tapftere, in the Continuation of The Cant. Tat 
vol. vi. f | 
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Fare, pa. t. of tear, v. Sax. tore, Madg. 150. ; 
it's Gl, Targe, n. Fr. a ſort of ſhield, 473, 2124. 17 
74, n. cloth of Tars, 21623; Turtarium, F. L. 272, 
bles To- a ſort of ſilk. See Du Cange in v. Tarſicus, Turta- | 
rinus. 
Tas, n. Fr. a heap, 1097, 1011. ; 
Taſſcl:4, part. pa. adorred with taſſels, 3251. ; | 
i Taft:, v. Fr. to feel, 159 to examine, L. W. 1991. 4 
piece of Tatarwagg?s, n. pl. R. 7211, the orig. is— outet fre- 
tales de crotes, all bedaggled with dirt. ; 
perſon, (AY 7 averner, u. Fr. the keeper ofa tavern, 12619, 1264t. 
8 7our:, pr. n. the conſtellation Taurus, 6195, 9761. 
= T7 17, n. Sax. tow, 3772. 
= Tech, v. Sax. teach, 310. | 
namely Trine, n. 16693, 7, 16708, ſeems to ſignify a narrow 
= thin plate of metal, perhaps from the Lat. Gr. 
*koning, WR teig. 
1 wa | $ Temps, n. Fr. time, 16343. 
7 7, n. Sax. grief, 3108; Conf. Am. 140. 
I ee, v. to grieve, to afflict, I. I. ij. 338, b. 
$7 :rcect, lerccil, n. Fr. the male hawk, 10818—the 
male eagle, A. F. 393. | 
erits, n. pl. R. 665, a fort of ſinging bird called in 
8 about, Fr, tariu. See Cotgra ve in v. | 
ermaguuni, pr. u. 13741. See the note. 
0 Jerreſtre, n. Fr. carthly, 9206. 
9 7 cry, adj. Sax. full of tears, T. iv. 821. 
vat orifice U efteres, n. pl. Fr. headpieces, 2501. 
Fa veſſch =, n. pl. Lat. veſſels for aſſaying metals, 16286. 
17, adj. Fr. headſtrong, 4003. 
of theta Teteh, n. as Tache, R. 65 17. 
te on ver. , n. Fr. a pipe or funnel, F. iii. 5 5. 
executel ( extuel, adj. Fr. ready at citing texts, 17184, 17265, 
doner: on backe, n. Sax. thatch, C. D. 1771. 
int, Tall) E vacke, v. to thump, to thwack, 7141. 
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Than, adv. Sax, quam, Lat. 219, 242. 
Thank, n. Sax. thankfulneſs, good will, R. 2741; in 
thanke—=is taken more 
En pius grant gre, tont receus. Orig. 
So the phrates his 7horkes, hir thankes , [ſeethen, On 
ver. 1628,] anſwer to the French fore 3 rr, leur gii. 
Thenne, than, adv. Sax. then, 12260, 12284. 
Thar, v. Sax. imperi. behoreth: Sec the n. on ver, 
4318. | 
Thatle, that, pron. dem. Sax. uſcd as a relative, 10, 
699, hatte Scint Peter had; ſo this verſe thould be 
writte _ he mighte, 5456, as much as he was 
able, grod polu. lt is ſometimes put, not inele- 
cantly , for the ſame. See ver. 194; with gris, and a 
the fineſt of the load, ver. 346; of fiſh and fie ſh, and 
that ſo plenteous, ver. 3517; ſhal fall a rain, and 
that ſo wild and wood, Sce alto ver. 563, 393 $, 92, 
Thaite, that, con}. Sax. qued, Lat. 131, 226, 
The, prep. art. Sax. See the Eſſay, Oc. vol. i. p. 11, 
The, when prefixed to adjettives or adverbs, in the 
compar. deg. is generally to be conſidered as a cots 
ruption of h, which was commonly put by the &.. 
xons for pam, the ablative ca. ting. of the art. pat, 
uicd as a pronoun. The merier, 716, co latiis; i 
more mcry, 804, eo /etiores, Of the ſame conttruc- 
tion are the phrafes--yct fare they the werie, 4346; 
yet tare Inever the bet,7£23.—When the is repeats 
ed with a ſecond comparative, cither adj. or adv. the 
firſt thc is to be underitood in the ſenſe of the Lat 
guo. See ver. 595 5-— The more it breaneth be mort 
it hath deſfive—to conſume every thing—qru ag 
—0 ,0gi—and ver. 8589; 
And ay the further that the was in age 
The more trewe (if that it were poſlible) 
She wa: to him in love, and more penible, 
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Sometimes the firſt e is omitted, as in the phraſes 

ever lenger the werſe, 3870; ever lenger the more, 

8563. See P. 264; for certes it a man hadde adedly 

wound, ever he lenger that he taried to wariſhe him- 

{Af the more wold it corrupt and alſo the wound 

wold be the werſe for to hele. 

The, v. Sax. to thrive. See the n. on ver. 3862. 

Thedome, n. Sax. thrift, ſucceſs, 13335 

Thefely, adj. Sax. like a thief, L. W. 1779. 

Thennes, thenne, adv. Sax. thence, 5463, 0723. 

Thennesforth, adv. Sax.; from thennesforth, 1 3495, 

from that time forward. 

Thendomas, pr. n. 9594. See the note. 

Theephra/?, pr. n. 9170. See the Diſcourſe, Mc. n. 19, 
and the n. on ver. 9172. 

Ther, adv. Sax. there, in that place, is frequently uſed 

in the ſenſe of 2vbere, 7348, 7378, 12059, 

Ther, in compoſition, ſignifies that, without including 

any idea of place. See Here. Therabouten,y 39 ; Her- 

again, 7070; therbeforne, 2036; therby, 7786; ther- 

fore, 777; therfro, R. 4941; thergaine, R. 6555; 


741; in 


hen, on 
eur gre. 


On ver, 


ive, 10, 
nould be 
s he was 
t inele- 
and A 
teſh, and 
ain, and 
&, 9260, 
p. 11%, 
's, in the 
aS 4 cure 


the 8a. : 

47. therof, 3781; theron, 161; therto, 153; therwith, 
SAL 3780; tberwithall, 568. 

CIA, tt 


Therves, n. pl. Sax. manners, qualities, 8285, 9416. 
Thider, adv. Sax. thither, to that place, 1265. 
* Thiderward, adv. Sax. toward that place, 2532. 

* * Thilke, adj. Sax. this fame, that ſame, 5600, 5759. 
1 14 %,. Sax. toconſider, 12261 : it is very frequent- 

| ly uſed as an imperſonal in the pr. and pa. t. in the 
ſenſe of ſeemeth or ſeemed ; me thinketh, 3170; him 
Linda, 3614 ; him thoughte, 956; hire thoughte, 
9838; howthintethyou? 7786; hem thoughte,$282. 
Thinne, adj. Sax. flender, ſmall, 9556; a thinne ima- 
gination, Bo. iii. pr. 3, tenui imagine; a thinne ſuſpi- 
con, Bo. ili. pr. 12; tenut ſuſpicione, 


conttruc- 
le, 4340; 


Ide more 
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Thirle, v. Sax. ta pierce through, 2712. 

This, pron. demonſt. Sax. is ſometimes put for the 
pre poſitive article, 12619. 

TB, pl. 6142, 11508. 

Tho, prep. art. pl. wa. Sax. uſed as a demonſtrative 
pronoun, thoſe, 2315, 2353, 12482; M. 286. 

Tho, adv. Sax. then, 2214, 2393. 

Thole; v. Sax. to ſuffer, 5128; and what miſchefe and 
male caſe Chriſt for man thaled, P. P. 65, b. 

Thore, R. 1353, is put for there, for the ſake of the 
rhyme. 

Thorpe, n. Sax. a village, 8075, 17323. 

Thoughten, pa. t. pl. of thinke, v. Sax. 7612. 

Thrall, n. Sax. a (lave or villain, P. 259. 

Thralle, v. to enſlave, T. ii. 773. 

Thrafte, pa. t. of iure, 12194. 

Thred-bare, adj. Sax. having the threads bare, the nap 
being worn away, 16378. 

Thremote, Du. 376, ſhould be written in two words, 
thre mote, as in the Bed. mſſ. Mot, n. Fr. is explain- 
ed by Cotgrave to ſignify, among other things, the 
note winded by a huntſman on his horn. 

Threpe, v. Sax. to call, 16294. 

Threſte, v. Sax. to thruſt, 2614,9877. 

Threſweald, n. Sax. a threthold, 3482, 8164. 

Thrcte, v. Sax. to threaten, L. W. 754. 

Threttene, num. Sax. thirteen, 7841. 

Tbridde, adj. Sax. third, 1465, 2273. 

Thrie, thries, adv. Sax. thrice, 63, 464; T. n. 89,1285, 

Thrilled, for thirled, pa. t. of thirle, R. 7636. 

Tbringe, v. Sax. to thruft, R. 7419; T. iv. 66. 

Thrifte, pa. t. of threfte, T. 111. 15 80. 

Throne, pa. t. of thringe, 19227. 

Thropes, for thorpes, A. F. 350. 

Threftel, n. Sax. a thruſh, 13599. 
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Throw, n. Sax. time; but a throw, 5373, but a little 
while; any throwv, 14142, any ſpace of time; many 
a hren, 16409, many times. 

Thruft, for thurſt, n. Sax. thirſt, R. 5713. 

Thruſly, for thurſty, adj. Sax. thirſty, Magd. 708, 

Thurgh, prep. Sax. through, 2614, y—by means of, 
F330, I, 

Thurghfare, n. Sax. a paſſage, 2849. | 

Thurghout, prep. Sax. throughout, quite through, 1098, 
2569. 

7 15 n. Sax. the hold of a ſhip, P. 176. Sce the 
note. 

Thevitel, n. Sax. a whittle, cultellus, 3931. 

Thwitten, part. pa. chipped with a knife, whittled, R. 
933; bien dole, orig. 

Tidde, part. pa. of tide, v. Sax. happened; thee ſhulde 
never have tidde ſo faire a grace, T. i. 908, fo fair a 
fortune ſhould never have happened to thee. 

Tidife, n. 10962. See the note, 

Tikel, adj. Sax. uncertain, 3428. 

Til, prep. Sax. to, 2067, 2966 ; hire ti//, 10812, toher, 

Timbeſtere, n. R. 769, is ſuppoſed by Lye, [ Etym. Ling. 
Angl. in v.] to mean the ſame with tombeſtere. The 
orig. French has been quoted above in v. Sailours, 
which Chaucer has thus imitated ; 


There was many a timbeftere 

And ſailours, that I dare well ſwere 
Ycouthe hir craft full partitly. 

The ſimbret up full ſubtilly 

Thei caſten, and hent hem full oft 
Upon a finger faire and ſoft, 

That thei ne failed never mo. 


According to this deſcription it ſhould rather ſeem 
that a !imbeſtere was a woman, [ee the n. on ver. 
2019, who plaid tricks with tzbres, (batons of fome 


8 ij 
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ſort or other) by throwing them up into the air and 
catching them upon a ſingle finger; a kind of ba- 
lance-miſtreſs. 

Timbres, n. pl. Fr. R. 772, baſons. See Timbeſtere, 

Tipet, n. Sax. a tippet, 3951. 

Tipped, part. pa. headed, covered at the tip or top, 
7319, 7322. 

Tiptoon, n. pl. Sax. tiptoes, the extremities of the toes, 
15313. 

Tire, v. Fr. to pluck, to feed upon in the manner of 
birds of prey, I. i. 788; ſor loke how that a goſhauke 
tyreth, Conf. Am. 132, b. 

J. ue, n. Fr. a riband, F. ii. 639. 

Tite, for tiaeth, T. 1. 334, happeneth. 

Titering, n. Sax, courtſhip, T. i. 1744. 

Titleles, adj. Sax. without title, 17172. 

Titus Livius, pr. n. 11935, L. W. 1681, the Roman 
hiſtorian. 

To, adv. Sax. too, 877, 996. 

To, prep. Sax. to day, 7758, 7827, an this day; 6 
morwe, 782, 1612, on the morrow, the following 
day; to yere, 5750, T. iii. 242, F. i. 84, in this yecat. 
— To, in compoſition with verbs, is generally aug 
mentative, 2611; the helmes they to-hewen and 
ſhrede, i. e. hewe and cut to pieces, 2613; the bones 
they to- bre ſte, i. e. break in pieces; te- hroſten, 2693, 
/o<daſhed,'T. ii. 640, much bruiſed; to-rent, 12036, 
rent in pieces; to-ſwinke, 12453, labour greatly= 
Sometimes the adv. 4 is added; al-te-rent, 14207, 
all-to-ſhare, R. 1858, entirely cut to pieces; all-- 
ſhent, ibid. 1903, entirely ruined. 

T ofore, toforcn, prep. Sax. before, NI. 278. 

Togithers, adv. Sax. together, T. iv. 1322. 

Told, pa. t. of tl, v. Sax. accounted, 14404. 

Tombeſters, n. Sax. a dancing woman, T. L. ii. 326, 

Tombeſtercs, pl. 12411. See the n. 
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Tomedes, T. ii. 1201, ſhould be written as two words; 
to mede or to medes, according to the Saxon uſage, 
ſignifies for reward, in return. 

Tone, n. pl. Sax. toes, 14868; F. iü. 938. 

Tonnegret, adj. of the circumference of a tun, 1996. 

To%s, n. pl. 13337, as Tone. 

Toretes, n. pl. Fr. rings. See the note on ver. 2154. 

Torne, v. Fr. to turn, 2320; the devil out of his ſæinne 
him torne / 16742, may the devil turn him inſide out! 

Torned, part, Pa. 16639. 

Tortuous, adj. Fr. oblique, winding, 4722. 

Toteler, n. a whiſperer, L. W. 353; totelar, ſuſurro, 
Prompt. Parv. 

Totty, adj. Sax. dizzy, 4281. 

Tough, adj. Sax. difficult; and maketh it full tough, 
13309, and takes a great deal of pains; or make it 
tough, T. v. 101, or take pains about it. See alfo'T. ii. 
1025, li. 87; and made it neither tough ne queint, 
Da. 531, made no difficulty or ſtrangeneſs; 

Al be it ye make it never fa tewche, 
To me your labour is in vane. 

MC. Maitland, The Mourning Maiden. 
Will. Swane makis wonder tereche. 

Ibid. Peblis to the play, ſt. 21. 
Torght, adj. Sax. tight, 7849. 
Tour, n. Fr. a tower, 1032. . 
Tournet, n. R. 4164, ſhould be written tourette, as in 

mf. Hunter, à turret or ſmall tower. 

Tout, n. the backſide, 3810, 3851. 

Toweail, n. Fr. a towel, 14663, 14671. 

Towwardes, prep. Sax. toward, 12640. 

Torvel, n. 7730, is perhaps put for terve!, a pipe, the 
fundament. 

Trace, n. Fr. a track or path, 176—a train, L. W. 285. 

Trade, pa. t. of iread, v. Sax. trod, 15184, 
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Tragetour, n. F. iii. 187, as Tregetcur. 


Traie, v. Fr. to betray, F. i. 390. Tr 
Trais, n. pl. Fr. traits, the traces by which horſes draw, Tre 
2141; T. i. 224. Tre 
Tramiſſene, pr. n. a kingdom in Africa. 5ce the n. on 1 
ver. 57. Tre 
Tranſmenve, v. Fr. to transform, 8261; T. iv. 467. E Tre 
Trappures, n. pl. barb. Lat. the clothes with which Wl 775 
horſes were covercd for parade, 2501. See Du C ol 
in v. Tr. 1ppatur a. 3 th 
Tr. bed, part. pa. be traved, R. 3231. £ — 
Trate, n. 7164. See the note. Bp. Douglas frequently Wl 
uſes trat for an old woman, An. vii. 416, in vlt 1 E. 
ſeſe iransformat aniles he renders and hirin WS ..* 
ſchape transformyt of ane trat. — Oc alſo p. 96, 23, WR ..* 
auld /rat—and p. 122, 39. 
Traue, n. Fr. travail, a frame in which farriers put un- 45 
ruly hortcs, 3282. 2 
Tre, n. Sax. a tree, wood, 5682; Criltes tre, 37635, the ton 
crois. wa 
Trechour, n. Fr. a cheat, R. 6308, 7168. of 4 
Trede foule, n. à treader ofhens, a cock, 13951, 15457. E 
Tre 'relour, N. Sce then. on ver. 1145 3. - 
Trenchant, part. pr. Fr. cutting, 3928. * 
Trental, n. See the n. on ver. 7299. 4 
Trepeget, n. Fr. a military engine, R. 6279. See Dr $} 
Gan Le in v. Trebuchetum. A 
Tre, n. Fr. an artificial lock or gathering of hair, WW7;:.:1. 
1051. See Du Cange in v. Trica, Trecia. nera 
Treſſed, part. pa. gathered in a treſs or treſſes, 5926, N 
Treſjour, n. an inſtrument uſed in treſſing the hair, t: rie, 4 
an ornament of it when treſſed, R. 568, 3717. e rill, v 
Du Can: Te in v. Tre Jour um, v. 
Tretable, adj. Fr. ractable, P. 216; L.W. 411. Trine, : 


Tric, v. L. to treat, to diſcour le, 10534. nity. 
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rette, n. treaty, 9566. 
Tretir, n. treaty, T. iv. 64, 670. 
Tretis, adj. Fr. long and well proportioned, 152; R. 
1016, 1216. 

Trewe, n. Fr. a truce, T. Iv. 1312. 
Traue, adj. Sa x. true, faithful, 2237, 3706. 
True-love, n. 3692. See the note; ſince which Mr. 
Steevens has very obligingly ſuggeſted to me that 
there is a herb called tre- love, according to Gerard, 
in his Herbal, ed. 1597, p. 328, Herba Paris; One- 
= *© berrie or herbe truc/ove—at the very top where- 
ently WE «© of come forth fawer leaves directly ſet one againſt 
, *< another, in manner of a Burgunnion eroſs, or a 
rin WR rue hove knot, far which caute among the Aun- 
b, 20, = * cients it hath been called herbe truelove.” This 

= herb, however, to the beſt of my remembrance, is 
rather too large to be carried conveniently under the 
tongue. A trewelave of the ſame or an other fort, 
is mentioned in the concluding ſtanza of The Court 
of Love; 

._ _— Eke eche at other threw the floures bright, 
5451" The primeroſe, the violcte, and the gold; 
So than as I beheld the royal fight 
My lady gan me ſodenly behold, 
And with a trewelove plited many a fold 
See I: She ſmote me through the very heart as blive, 
3 And Venus yet I thanke I am alive. 


F hair, = race, n. Fr. corruption of theriaque, a remedy in ge- 
noeral, 4899, 12248. 

, 5926. e, v. Sax. to thruſt, 14443. 

hair, 0 , adj. 13785, f. tried or refined, Gloſſ. Ur. 

I 7. dce ill, v. Sax. to twirl, to turn round, 10639. 

| v. nent. to roll, to trickle, 7446, 13604. 

ue, adj. Fr. triple; trine compas, 15513, the Tri- 
nity. See Compas. 


Ut un- 
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Trippe, n. 7329, evidently means a ſmall piece of 
cheeſe; les 15 Hes a"un faga, in Fr. are the ſmalle 
ſticks in a faggot, Co/grave. 

Tre, v. for trifle, T. ii. 247. 

Tyiſte, n. T. ii. 1534, a poſt or ſtation in hunting, 
Corvell, Ibis ſeems to be the true meaning of the 
word, though the etymology is not ſo clear. 

Trompe, n. Fr. a trumpet, 2176, 2513. 

T rompour, n. a trumpeter, 2673. 

Tronchoun, n. Fr. a ſpear without a head, 2617. 

Trone, n. Fr. a throne, 2531, 12776. 

Trofhee, pr. n. 14123. See the note; it afterwards 
curred to me that the reference might poſſibly be 
to the original of the Troilus and Crefeide, whid 
according to Lydgate was called Trap he, Cſec the 
n. on P. 2771. 9,3 but I cannot find any ſuch pallay 
as is here quoted in the Filoſtrato. 

Tretula, pr. n. 6259. See the n. on ver. 6253. 

Trouble, adj. Fr. dark, gloomy, 8341. 

Troubler, comp. d. R. 7020. 

Trowandiſe, R. 3954, for Truandiſe, 

Trowe, v. Sax. to believe, 7139, 7567. 

Truandiſe, n. Fr. begging, R. 6664; truandiny, 
672T. 

Tulle, v. Sax. to aliure, 4132. See ver. 5597. 


Tullius, pr. n. M. 262, 3, M. Tullius Cicero, See 


ſo R. 5286; A. F. 31. 
Turkcis, n. Fr. a ſort ot precious ſtone, C. L. 80. 
Turkeis, adj. Fr. Turkiſh, 2897. See the n. 
Termentiſc, n. Fr. torment, 14435. 
Turves, pl. of turf, n. Sax. TOIOg. 
Twoaine, T. iii. 551 ; eva, 794; trvey, 1696; . 
85 26, numer. Sax. two. 
Tw-ifold, ad}. Sax. double, 16034. 
Wies, adv. Sax. twice, 4346. 
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%, pa. t. & part. of Ati, v. Sax. pulled, pluck- 
ce of 4 ed, 7143 „ 10732. 
nalllt T., v. Sax. to depart from a place or thing, 837, 
12364. 

= 7 winncd, part. pa. ſeparated, T. Ive 4 
nting, WA Treire, v. Bo. ili. m. 2; trvireth ſcems to be the tranſ- 
of tle lation of ſuſurrat, ſpoke n of a bird. 
Twiſt, n. 3 a twig, 10223. 
Tw:ſt:, v. Sax. to twitch, co pull hard, 10880, 
T«ifte, pa. t. twitched, 9879. 


7. 4 V. 

BY cc, pr. n. A. F. 272, Valencia in Spain, Gloſſ. Ur, 
rds oe eric, pr. n. 6253. See the Di/orr/o, Oc. n. 19. 
ibly be Valerie, 14638, FValeriut, 6747, pr. n. Valerius Ma- 
, whid ximus. 


ſee the 


l Vulure, n. Fr. value, R. 5236. 
pailayt 


Varien, inf. m. v. Fr. to 8 ze, to alter, T. ii. 1621. 
Variaunt, part. pr. 10643, changeable. 
7aſalage, n. Fr. valour, courage, 3056; R. 5871. 
Vavaſuur, n. 302. See the note. 
"auntour, n. Fr. a boaſter, T. ii. 724. 
© | ele, n. Ital. an old woman, R. 4286, 4495. 

3 — n. blood drawn from a vein, 2/49» 


ding, FCN (14 able, ad}, F r. to he ſold, R. 3 5 804, 
| "enerie, n. Fr. hating, 166, 2310. 
* nge, v. Fr. to revenge, M. 272, 3. 
Seed "enime, n. Fr. poiſon, ande 275% 
entoufing, n. Fr. cupping, 2749. 
80. n. Lat. the ipring, 1 «bs 157. 


3 ad v. Fr. truly, 13643. 

ay, adj. Fr. true, 6786. 

ere, n. Fr. word di gris, the ruſt of braſs, fo 
; tu called from its colour, a gray green, 152.58. 

erdite, n. Fr. judgment, ſentence, 789; A. F. 503. 
ans, n. Er. a garden, R. 3613, 3831. 
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Vermeilt, adj. Fr. of a vermilion colour, R. 3645. 
Vermelet, adj. C. L. 142, as Yermeile, 

Vernage, 9681. See the note. 

V-rnicle, n. 687, diminutive of Veronile, Fr. a copy in 


miniature of the picture of Chriſt, which is ſuppo- 4 
ſed to have been miraculouſly imprinted upon: 7 2 
handkerchief preſerved in the church of 8t Peterat WM =, 
Rome, Du Cargeinv. Veronica. Madox, Form. Aal. 4 Fr, 


p. 428. T.. Job. de Newvill, an. 1386. © Item 
„Domino Archicpitcopo Eborum fratri meo, . «© 
© veſtimentum rubeum de velvet cum le Yeroik 


&« fr, Veronile] in granis rofarum deſuper Lrondata, _ 
Tr. broudatu.””} It was uſual for perſons returning 777 
a , j , 4 ila 

from pilgrimages to bring with them certain tokens Vir. 
of the ſeveral places which they had viſited, and .?“ 
therefore the Pardoner, who is juſt arrived from 2 
Romer, is repreſented with a Yernicle ſewed upon hu fte 
cappe. See P. P. 28, b.; 1 1 
An hundred amples on hys hatte ſette, 5 
Sygnes of Sinay and ſhelles of Calice &, 8 

And many a crouch on his cloke and kayes of Rome, Wl Vit 

And the /ernicle before, for men thould knowe $ | Is _ 

Aud ſe by hys ſignes whom he ſouglit hadde. 1 4 1 . 
„„er. 


rniſb, v. Fr. to varniih, 4147. 


= 
I _- 7 1 9 0 5 nbod 
Ferre, n. Fr. glaſs, T. ii. 867. > ; 


4. 
8 * 04. 
Verſifour, n. Fr. a maker of verſes, a poct, M. 297, 12 
of . . * — gs 22 4 ace, 
Fertiles, adi. without eſſicacy, T. ii. 344. =... 
Veortuers, adj. Fr. active, efficacious, 251. or; 
ll, n. Fr. vaielle, plate, 14154, 14310. 7 . 
U-ty, adj. Sax. horrid, frightful, 8549. 220) 
2 5 - - . . | 6121 
age, n. Fr. a journey by ea or land, 77, 794- "Wk 
F icary, n. Lat. a vicar, 17333. 3 
Vice, n. Fr. the newel or upright centre of a wind; ſh. - 
ſtaircaſe, C. D. 1310. _ 
A 


M. Gale;, Perhaps it ſaculd be Galice. See ver. 48. . 
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Vizile, n. Fr. the eve of a feſtival, 379 the wake or 
watching of a dead body, T. v. 305. See the n. on 
ver. 2960. 

Vigilie, n. Lat. as Vigile, 6138. 

Vilanie, n. Fr. any thing unbecoming a gentleman, 
70, 6733. 

Vinolent, adj. Lat. full of wine, 6029, 7 $513. 

Firelaye, n. Fr. 11260, a oa freeman's ſong, Cos 
grave. There is a particular deſcription of a vi 
in the Jardin de Plaiſance, fol. 12, where it makes 
the decima ſexta ſpecies rheterice Gallicane. 

Virgile, pr. n. 7101, L. W. 924; F. i. 449. 

Viſage, v. Fr. to front, to face a thing, 10147. 

Viſe, n. 1987; in mf. A. veze; perhaps we ſhould read 
reſo, a Saxon word ſignifying violence, impetuoſity. 
= <&ce J. iv. 350, where (according to Gloſſ. Ur. ) in- 
= {cid of rage ſome mf. have recs, and The Proel. 45 


£ the Contin. of The Cant. Tales, ver. 498, 548. If this 
correction be admitted we mult alſo read in the next 


line % for riſe, with mſ. A. 
ilaille, n. Fr. victuals, 3551, 7935. 
=! pr. n. 10546. Ser the note. 
tide, v. Sax. to fail to happen, Ps. v. pr. 6. 
IU :-:7i:, v. Sax. to leave the body, T. v. 1549. 
Unbzlcl, v. Fr. to unbuckle, to open, 17337. 
ice, n. Fr. Lat. ounce, 16722, 16734. 
/ncemmitted, part. pa. A. F. 518; office uxcemmitted 
ft anoyeth. Compare ver. 165 34, 5. 
2 5 part. Pr. ignorant, 2595. 
ONMg, n. ignorance, B. K. 608. 
acer . adj. inconvenient, Bo. iv. pr. 6. 
couple,v.togoloofe, metaphor from hounds, 14420. 
O27 Plinge, n. lettin "4 looſe, Du. 377. 
[ncouth, part. pa. unknown. See Couth—-uncommon, 
Falume XIV. * 


* 
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not vulgar, elegant, 10598; T. iii.1803; F. I. 256; Tn 
C. D. 93. 
Uncouthly, adv. uncommonly, R. 584. Un 
Undepartable,adj. not capable of departing, Bo. iv. pr.;, Un 
Underfony, v. Sax. to undertake, R. 5709. = 
Undergrowwe,part.pa.undergrown, of a low ſtature, 156. Wh © 
Underling, n. Sax. an inferiour, P. 230. F Un, 
Undermele, n. Sax. 6457. See the note. Upon further J 
conſideration I am rather inclined to believe that . Un 
undermele ſignifies the tirne after the meal of dinner, 
the afternoon; undermele, poftmeridies, Prompt. Parc, Un! 
Undern, n. Sax. the third hour of the artificial day, Un 
nine of the clock, A. M. 15228. See the n. on ver, Jun 
81 36; till it was wnderne hygh and more, Conf. Ain, Unp 
103, b. Unp 
Undernome, pa. t. of undernime, v. Sax. took up, recci- Unp 
ved, 15 711. Uap 
Underpight, pa. t. See Pight ; he dranke and wel hi; Unr, 
girdel underpight, 5209, he drank and ſtuffed his 8. 
girdle well, Unr, 
Underſpore, v. Sax. to raiſe a thing by putting a ſpex Unri 
or pole under it, 3465. Unſa 
Underſtonde, part. pa. underſtood, 4940, 9559. Unſe, 
Undo, v. Sax. to unfold, R. 9. Luſcl 
Undoublous, adj. undoubtcd, Bo. v. pr. I; indubitata Unſet 
orig. See Doutors. L. 
Uneſchuable, adj. Sax. unavoidable, Bo. v. pr. I; inc List. 
tabili, orig. ny: 
Uneſc, n. uncaſineſs, C. D. 867. Unſle, 
Un-eth, un=ethcs, adv. Sax. ſcarcely, not eaſily, 312, Unfle 
7685. Unſof 
Unfamous, adj. unknown, F. 11. 56. Unſu! 
Unſeliche, adj. not ſuitable to a feaſt, 10680. _ on 
Ungvdely,adj. uncivil,ungenteel, R. 3741; that [n'old! {ſpe 


holdc hire ungedely 5 orig . que je ne teniſſe a vilai 


\Þ 
| 
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Ungreable, adj. unpleaſant, diſagreeable, Bo. i. m. 1; 
ingratas, orig. 

Unbele, n. Sax. misfortune, 12050. 

Unbide, v. to diſcover, R. 21063. 

Unjoine, v. to ſeparate, to disjoin, Bo. iii. pr. 12. 

Unlindely, adv. unnaturally, 12419. 

Urinowable, adj. incapable of being known, Bo. ii. m. 7; 
ignorabiles, orig. 


Unietted, part. pa. undiſturbed, C. D. 1829. 


— —— — 
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Unperegal, ac. unequal, Bo. iii. pr. I; impar, orig. 

Unpin, v. Sax. Lo uniock, T. iii. 699. 

Unpitous, adj. crucl, Bo. i. m. I; impia. 

Uaplite, v. to unfold, . ii. pr. 8. 

Unreſt, n, want of reft, 6686--uncatinefs, trouble, 
8595. 

Unrejly, adj. unquict, T. v. 1354. 

Unright, n. wrong, 6075. 

Unſad, adj. unſteady, 8671. 

Unfcience, n. not-teience, 9. v. pr. 3. 

Luſely, adj. unhappy, 4203, 15936. 

Unſct, part. pa. not appoumted, 15 26. 

Unſb-tte, pa. t. opened, 9921. 

Unſtilfully, adv. Sax. without reaſon, Bo. iii. pr. 6; 
injuria, orig. 

Unſlekted, part. pa. unflacked, 16274. 

Unſ/lept; part. pa. having had no fizep, C. D. 1334. 

Unſoft, adj. hard, 9698. 

Unſuiempne, ad). uncelebrated, Bo. i. pr. 3; incelebris, 
orig, 

{nrſperde, part. pa. unbolted, R. 265 4. 

Ty 


— that * — 
inner.  ©1/over, v. to ccaſe loving, T. v. 1697. 
er, ro 
pan, %%, n. dilike, P. 219, J. 10. 
| day A Unmanbode, N. cowardice, F. i. 825. 
5 5 k 4 
Wire 4 Unmighty, adj. unable, I. ii. 858. 
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U,Nanchealle, adj. inexhauſtible, Bo. ii. pr. 7; inexhanſty, 


OTE. 
Inflanc bed, part. pa. unſatisfied, Bo. ii. Pr. 6; inexple- 
am, orig. 
2 HAclent, adj. inſufficient, — 
U ſw: , v. to fall after ſwelling, T. iv. F146. 
Ur thank, n. no thanks, ill will, 4080; T. v. 699. 
Cu, prep. Sax. to, unto, 214. 
Uniime, n. an unſe aſonable time, P. 272. 
Nilo, adv. Sax. until, A. F. 647. 
Untretalle, adj. not admitting any treaty, Bo. ii. pr. 8 
bellum inexorabile, orig. Txewog arnpurtog. 
Untre//ed, part. pa. not tied in a treſs or treſles, 2291, 
8253. 
9 for untrufle, v. to miſtruſt, © iii. 831. 
Laaer, n. diſtruſt, 10080. 
{Unuſuge, n. want of uſage, Bo. ii. pr. 7; inſolentia, orig. 
Unzvare, part. pa. unforeſeen, 4847, 11668. 
nwveld, adj. unwicldy, 3884; R. 359. 
Unwemmed, part. pa. unſpotted, 5344, T5605. 
Unvcting, part. pr. not knowing; vntveting of this Do- 
rigen, 11248, Dorigen not knowing of this. 
_ tirgly, adv. ignorantly, 12420. 
nw iſt, part. Pa. unknown, T. ii. 1 294; vnwwiſt of him, 
2979, it being unknown to him—not knowing, I. 1, 
1400. 
Unit, n. want of wit, 16553. 
Unawote, v. Sax. to be ignorant, Bo. v. pr. 6. 
Unrzvrie, v. to uncover, T. 1. 859. 
Un yolden, part. pa. not having yielded, 2644, 2726. 
4 aids, Fr. to remove, $786, 10502—to quit, to 
wake empty, 6682, 9689. 
v. neut. todepart, to go away, 11462; T. ii. 912. 
[iided, part. pa. removed, 11507, 11613. 
Hi bages adj. Fr. light, giddy, 17188; R. 1284. 
Volatile, u. Fr. wild fowls, game, 13002. 
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Poluiftes, n. Fr. will, R. 5256. 

FVolupere, n. a woman's cap, 3241, a nightcap, 4301; 
voly pere, bercher, teriſtrum, Prompt. Parv, but ther:- 
ſtrum ſigniſies, properly, a veil. See Du Cange in v. 

Vouche, v. Fr. vouchen ſauf, 11885, to vouchſafc; 
vouchethᷣ ſauf, 11355, vouchſafe ye; as ye have made 
preſent the king vouches it fave, P. I. 260. 

Up, prep. Sax. upon; ther lith on yp my wombe and 
vp myn hed, 4288, there lieth one upon my belly 
and upon my head; % peine, 1709, 2545, upon 
pain; wp peril, 6727, upon peril. 

Up, adv. Sax. up on lond, 704, up in the country; 9% 
ſo doun, 1379, 10093, P. 162, upſide down; the londe 
was tourned up fo donn, Conf. Am. 37, 159. - But 
Pandare , J. iii. 549, an cHiptical expreſſion, of 
which it is not caſy to give the preciſe meaning. 
Upper, comp. d. higher, F. ii. 376. 

Uphaf, pa. t. of upheve, v. Sax. heaved up, 2430. 

Upheping, n. Sax. accumulation, Se. ii. pr. 3; cumulun:, 
orig. 

gen, adv. 6964; he had upon A courtepy of grene, he 
had on a courtepr, .; or perhaps it is an ellipti- 
cal exprefſion for he had upoa him. Sce ver. 6141. 

Upperejt, adj. ſuperl. higheſt, Ba. i. pr. I. 

Upright, adj. Sax. firaight 3 Heigl as a bolt, 2264, 
liraight as an arrow : it is applicd indiſterently to 
perſons lying as well as ſtanding, 4264, 6350, 13240, 
13541, 14489, 15048. 

Urchon, n. a hedgehog, R. 3135. 

Ure, n. Fr. fortune, deſtiny, B. K. 152; C. L. 634. 

Ured, adj. tortunate ; well wred, C. D. 144. 

ie, n. Fr. experience, practiſe, 2450. 

Luut, part. pr. Ir. uſing, accuſtomed, 3938; P. 229. 

Utter, comp. d. of owl, adv. Fax. outward, more out, 
15966; JT. iti, 66s. 
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Utterc/!e, faperl. d. uttermoſt, 8663. 

Utterly, adv. Er. oulircement, thoroughly,entirely,8824; 
L. W. 1488. 

Uttren, inf. m. of utter, v. Sax. to publiſh, 16302. 


pr. t. pl. 6103, give out, ſell. 
wr 


} » 

Mad, pr. n. 9293. See the note. 

Wade, v. Sax. Lat. to paſs through water withont 
ſwimming, 7666. to pats generally, 9558, 144 12,0 

Waferers, n. pl. ſellers of waters, a tort of cakes, 12413. 

Wafoures, n. pl. wafers, a fort of cakes, 3379. 

Maget, 3321. Sec the note. But, upon the whole, | 
believe that a light wvaozt ſhould be underſtood to 
mean a light blue colour. 

Wuimenting, n. Sax. lamentation, 904, 997. 

Maine, n. Sax. a wagon, Bo. iv. m. 1. 

Maite, v. Fr. to watch, 3295. 

Wake, v. Sax. to watch, 7482; C. D. 1904. 

IWatlachie, pr. n. Walachia, Du. 1024. 

IV. la va ! or wa la wa! inter}. Sax. wo! alas! 940. 
See the note. Mala wa the while! 4790, alas th: 
time! 

Malnote, n. Sax. a walnut, i. e. a French or foreign nut, 
F. iii. 191. 

Pulte, v. Sax. to tumble about, to wallow, 66067 
668 . 

Watling, part. pr. 3616. 

Wan, pa. t. of win, v. Sax. gained, 444, 7059. 

une, v. Sax. to decreaic, 2080, 3027. 

Wang, n. Sax. a cheek-tooth, 4028. 

Weancer, n. Sax. a ſupport for the cheek, a pillos 
13840. 

Panbope, n. Sax. deſpair, 12493 P. 275. 

Weir, n. Sax. diſtinſt, 17230, 
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IWafed, part. pa. Sax. ſtupified, An. 217. 

Wardecorps, n. Fr. body-guard, 5941. 

Wardcin, n. Fr. a warden of a college, 3997—a guard, 
J. iii. 666—a keeper of a gate, . v. 1177 ; war- 
deins, pl. guards, wixchmen, 6788. 

Warderere, 4099, perhaps a corruption of the Fr. 
garde arriere. 

Wardrope, n. Fr. garderobe, a houſe of office, 13502. 

Wariangles, 6999. See the note, and Cotgrave in v. 
Pie and Engrouce, where he explains the wariangle 
to be a ſmall woodpecker, black and white of colour, 
and but half as big as the ordinary green one. 

Warice, *earifh, v. Fr. to heal, 12840—v. neut. to re- 
cover from ficknets, Ml. 243. 

Warifon, n. R. 1537, ſcems to be. put for reward; ſor 
rertte, orig. * Tt ryſons donatioum, Prompt. Parv. 
Waeorne, v. Sax. to caution, to apprite, 8949, 16058 

to refuſe, R. 3052, 3730. 

Warneſtore, v. to furnith, to ſtore, M. 277. 

Warrie, v. Sax. to abuſe, to ſpeak evil of, 47923 T. ii. 
1619, h 

We fben, part. pa. of zwwaſ, v. Sax. 3311. 

IW:tel-brede, 147, cake-bread, bread made of the fineſt 
flour, from the Fr. geanu, a cake. 

WW :four, n. Fr. a ſpoiler, 9409. 

I ate, v. Sax. to know, R. 5399. 

Watering of Scint Themas, 828, a place for watering 
horſes, I tuppole, a little out of the borough of South- 
wark, in the road to Canterbury. 'Fhe ſame place, 
I apprehend, was afterwards called St. Thomas u 
WWaterings, probably from ſome chapel dedicated to 
that ſaint. It was a place of execution in Q. Eli- 
zabeth's time. Mod, Ath. Oxon. i. 229. 

IWailynge trete, F. ii. 431, an old ſtreet in London. 

Wave, pa. t. of weave, v. Sax. wore, L. W. 2353. 
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H/ awe, n. Sax. a wave, 1960. 

Way, n. Sax. is often put for the time in which a cer» 
tain ſpace can be paſſed through; a furlong way, 
3637, 4197, a mile way, 13206, any ſhort time— 
at the leſte ⁊v , 16144, ſeems to ſignify no more 
than at the leſt, 4458, at leaſt—a devil way, 3136, 
7824; a twenty devil way, 3713, 4255, 16250. 

Way, adv. away; do way, 3287, 15955, do away, put 
away. 

Maye, v. Sax. to weigh, L. W. 398—to preſs with 
weight, L. W. 1786. 

Meble, n. Sax. a weaver, 364. 

Meade, n. Sax. a pawn or pledge; to w dde, 1220, 
13353, forapawn; and leyde to wedde Normandie, 
R. G. 393. I 

Wede, n. Sax. clothing, apparel, 8739; under ved, 
13845. See the n. and R. 6359, where under wed: 
ſcems to ſignify ſimply in my clothing. 

Wede, n. Sax. a weed, an uſeleſs herb, L. i. 947. 

Moher, a word to expreſs the neighing ofa horſe, 4064; 
P. P. 36, b. 

Mieive, v. Sax. to forſake, 17127, 17 344—to decline, 
to refuſe, T. ii. 284. 

. neut. to depart, 9357, 10298. 

Weived, part. pa. departed, 4728. 

Miele, v. Sax. to grow weak, I. iv. 1144. 

Wele, adj. Sax. weak, 889. 

Wel, adv. Sax. well, in a good condition, 4372; 
was the wenche with him mighte mete, C. D. 270; 
zwel were they that thider might twin: it is joined 
to other adverbs and adjectives, as i and right are, 
and ſtill more frequently to verbs, in the fenſc ot 
the Fr. bien. 

Melde, v. Sax. to govern, to wicld, 7529, 14583. 

Heldy, adj. Sax. active, T. ii. 636. 
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Nele, adv. ſor wel, 928, 2233. 

Wele, n. Sax. wealth, profperity, 3103, 4795, 9166. 

Weleful, adj. productive of happinels, 4871. 

Welefulngſs, n. Sax. happineſs, Bo. ii. pr. 8. 

Welle, pa. t. of 20, v. Sax. walked, C. D. 828. 

Welked, part. pa. of 2bαι e, v. Sax. withered, mouldy, 
5859, 12672. 

Welkin, n. Sax. the {ky, occo. 

Well, n. Sax, aſpring, 7424 * rel of vices, 4742 — 
of pertection, 56%g—ect alle gentilleſſe, 10819. 

Welle, v. Sax. to flow as irem a iprive, 1. tv. 709. 

IWelmeth, R. 1561, ſcems to be put for welletb, ſpring- 
cth. 

Welte, Na. 2 Or 2velds, 14201 6. 

W-l-ihexved, adj. Sax. endowed with good qualities, 
Ae. 1% « Þ+ C. 

Wetrvilly, «dj. Sax. ſuvourable, propitious, T. iii. 1263. 

Wemme, n. Sax. a ſpot, a fault, 10435, R. 930; vith- 
out 0, P. P. 99, b. 

Wenche, n. Sax. a young woman, 4145; it is ſometimes 
uted in an opprobrious ſenſe, 10076; Iam a gentil 
woman and no wwenche. 

end, for wwened, pa. t. of . e, thought, intended, 
3693, 4257; wwenden, pl. T. iv. 683, 724. 

Mende, v. Sax. to go, 21, 1393. 

ende, n. Sax. gueſs, conjecture, B. K. 463, perhaps 
for Tvene, 

Mane, n. Sax. gueſs, ſuppoſition; withouten ene, R. 
$74, 732, not by ſuppoſition, certainly. 

2 v. dum. to think, to ſuppoſe, 2197, 5893. 
ent, part. pa. of wwende, gone, 3665, 13470. 

Wente, went, pa. t. of rende, 78, 257; went at borde, 
6110, lived as a boarder; wenten, pl. $22. 


Fort, n. a way, a paſſage, T. iii. 788; F. i. 182—2 
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turn in walking, T. ii. 815, T. v. 605; in bed, T. 
ii. 63. 

Went, v. F. L. 1 50, for want. 

Meß, pa. t. of wepe, v. Sax. wept, 2823. 

Wepely, adj. Sax. cauſing tears, Bo. iii. m. 12. 

Mepen, n. Sax. a weapon, 1593. 

Werche, n. & v. as Werke. 

Were, for wweren, ind. m. pa. t. pl. of am, v. Sax. 18, 
41; it is ſometimes uſed for bad, according to the 
Fr. cuſtom, with reflected verbs, 12595, thite rio- 
toures ere ſet hem in a taverne for to drinke— 
setotent mis, 4 ctoient aſit. 

Were, ſubj. m. pa. t. ſing. 89, as it wwere; 148, if on of 
hem were; 1 159, uhether ſhe were , 2115, bereit; 
2283, it ere a game. 

Were, v. Sax. to wear, 2177, 2950 - to defend, 2552. 

Were, n. Fr. guerre, confuſion; his herte in ſuche a 
Tere is ſet, R. 5 699; fon cucur à M, en tel guerre, 
orig. 5289 ; L. 2675; and in a were gan I wexe and 
with myſelf to diſpute, P. P. 54, b. 

Were, n. Sax. a wear for catching fiſh, I. iti. 35; A. F. 
138. 

Weren, pa. t. pl. of am, v. Sax. 28, 9, were. 

Werke, n. Sax. work, 3311, 12274; werke:, pl. 3306. 

Werke, v. Sax. to work, 3133, 3530, I. 

Werne, v. $915, as Warne. 

Werre, n. Fr. war, 47, 1673; in T. v. 1392, it ſeems 
to be uted as Were. 

Werrie, v. Fr. to make war againſt, 1546, 10324, 
14338. 

Merſe, comp. d. of ill, adv. Sax. worſe, 4348, 5753 

Werſe, comp. d. of bad, adj. Sax. worte, 1226, 3870 

Merſte, ſuperl. d. of bad, worſt, 9094, 1309 t. 

Wery, adj. Sax. weary, 4105, 4934. 

d, pa. t. of 2raſb, v. Sax. waſhed, 2285, 4573. 
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Wren, inf. m. v. Sax. to tend toward the weſt, T. 
ti. 906. 

Wete, adj. Sax. wet, 2903. 

Wete, v. Sax. to wet, T. iii. 1121. 

Vite, v. Sax. to know, 7096, 10205. 

W-ther,n. Sax. the weather, 1030 Ea caſtrated ram, 

* 3542; T. iv. 1374. 

IW-ting, n. Sax. knowledge, 1613, 6231. 

Mie, v. Sax. to weave, L. W. 2341. 

Mere, v. Sax. to put off, to prevent, T. ii. 1050. Sce 
HPeive. 

Mex, pa. t. of 2wvaxe or Twexe, v. Sax. waxed, grew, 
4232. 

Wexing, part. pr. mereafing, 2090. 

Weyeden, pa. t. pl. weighed, 456. See Waye. 

What, pron. interrog. Sax. is often uſed by itſelf as a 
fort of interjection; 856, what / welcome be the 
cutte=-3477, <vbat Nicholas! what how, man !— 
2491, what / thinke on God. Ste allo 3900, 6496, 
7820. 

Nat, pron. indef. ſomething; a little ⁊cat, Bo. iv. 
pr. 6, Minges ri; 2chat for love and for diſtreſs, 1455, 
partly for love and partly f. d. See 3965, 4441, 23 
b. il. 43; wete ye what? 10305,!17031, do ye know 
ſomething ? ne elles zobat ? F. iii. 65x, nor any thing 
elſe, oi" axnuc .at, when joined toan. ſubſt. 
(either expreſſed or underftood) is a mere adj. an- 
twering to ualie, Lat. quel, Fr. 40, 41; zebat they 
weren, 1705, vat men they were—=7vohbat fo, 524, 
0873, what that, 5602, 7113, whatſoever. 

Wheder, conj. Sax. whether, 9838, 15141. 

Wyelm, v. Sax. I'. i. 139, to fink, to depreſs. 

Whelmyn a veſſell; Supprime, Prompt. Parv. 

Wounes, edv. Sax. whence, 12209. 

Wir, conj. Sax. whethes, 7032, 10993, 
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Wher, adv. Sax. where, 423, 899. 

Mer, in compolition, ſignifics tt . See Here and 
Ther Ii/herfore, 8533; wohermn, 13732; he- 
through, R. 3733; wherwith, 304—or what, when 
uſed interrogatively; wherof,. 5054 ; wherwith, 
571g. 

Mueller, adj. Sax. which of two, 1858, 6816. 

F/etle, part. pu. of whet,v. Sax. ſharpened, J. v. 1759. 

Whiche, pron. rel. Sax. who, 16482; whom, 13063 
adj. what, what fort of, 2677, 5621, 0575. 

Mile, n. Sax. time; in this ment 2ebile, 7027, in the 
mean time bow he might quite hire evbile, $004, 
how ehe might requite her time, pains, Wc, L. W. 
2225; R. 1542, God can ful wel your chile quite, 
ſo mf. Hunter. 

Whitzre, adv. Sax. ſometime before, 16796. 

Mhille, adj. Sax. which, 4076, 4169. 

Whilsm, adv. Sax. once, "ann time, 861, 9121. 

Whine, v. Sax. to utter a plaintive cry, 5 5968, Sce An, 
7 5 ebb 

White, adj. Sax. fair, ſpecious, T. iii. 1573. 

WW bite, v. to grow white, T. v. 276. 

Whos, pron. interrog. Sax. 1350, 1450. 

Whos, gen. ca. ſing. 5438. 

Who, pron. rel. Sax. 3154, it is generally expretled 

by that. 
Whes, gen. ca. fing. 7905, 9047. 

Whe, pron. indef. T. iii. 206; 

For wel thou wott the name as yet of her 
Amonges the people, as 20 ſay th halowed is. 
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4298 there is a phraſe which 1 know not how to es 


' and plain grammatically, but ſikerly ſhe n'iſte 2050 was 
8 who, See alſo C. D. 1305, 6. 

when Withers, adv. Sax. widely, far and near, 4556; T. 
with, ii. 405 ;-Confe Am. 162. 


Ii/icrd:s, n. pl. Sax. the Fates or Deſtinies, Pareæ, T. 
" Ui, 618. 

Wi, n. Sax. a wife, 2260-4 woman, 6580. 

flood, n. Sax. the (tate of a wife, 10064. 

Miles, adj. Sax. unmarried, 9112, 9124. 

Ii” ily, adj. Sax. becoming a wife, 8305. 

V:c{t, n. Sax. a perſon male or female, 2108, 1291 *, 
4234—a ſmail ſpace of time, 4281—weight, I'. it. 
1385 —a witch; 3484, wytch cleped nyght mare; 
epialtes, Prompt Parv. 

Wight, adj. Sax. active, ſwift, 4084, 14273; of hem 
that ben deliver and wigh?, Conf. Am. 177, b. 

Ilightes, n. pl. witches, 3479. Sce the note. | 

Wile, n. fer veke, T. ii. 1273. 

Wilt, n. Fr. a wicket, 9919. 

Wille, adj. Sax. wicked, 5448, 15429. 

William St. Amour, pr. n. R. 6763, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne in the 13th century, who took a principal 
part in the diſpute between the univerſity of Paris 
and the Dominican friars. See Moreri in v. 

iy, adj. Sax. favourable, B. K. 628. 

WWiln, for willen, pl. n. of wille, v. Sax. 6870, 12848. 

Iiſne, v. Sax. to deſire, 2566. 

Iingle,n. Fr. a covering for the neck; it is diſtin - 


quite, 


ce An. 


pre fled 


Fo guiihed from a veil, which covered the head alto, R. 

O as one 3564 j 

4, the Wering a valle inſtede of winple, 

x plana- Wl As nonnes don in hir abbey. 

=, n. Fr. guindal, an engine to raiſe ſtones, Oc. 
ui vel. 19468, 
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Winde, v. Sax. to turn round, 6684. 

— as Mende, to go, R. 2055, 

Vine of Ape, 16993. See the note. 

Winne, R. 3074, v. Sax. to gain, 715, 7003; town 
to, R. 3674, to attain. See L. W. 2416. 

IWirry, v. Sax. to worry, R. 6264. a 

Vie, adv. Sax. certainly, 11780. See Nit. 

IV iſe, n. Sax. manner, 1663; T. ii. 921. 

IV, adv. Sax. certainly, 1865, 3992. 

iche, v. Sax. to teach, to direct, 6590, 6991; ſo God 
me abe, 7440, ſo may God direct me; wy/ſyn or 
ledyn, dirige, Prompt. Parv. 

MWiſte, pa. t. of wiſte, v. Sax. knew, 1158, 8690. 

Wite, v. Sax. to know, 9614; R. 7661—to blame, 
LIOO5I, 14588—to impute to; wite it the ale of 
Southwark, 3142, impute it to the a. o. S,—or 
blame the a. o. S. for it, 14756. 

IWite, n. Sax. blame, 16427. 

With, prep. Sax. is uſed in the ſenſe of by, 4895; was 
with the leon frette, was devoured by the lion— 
in with his thought, 9460, in * hire boſom, 9818, 
within his t. within her b. -i metchance, 5316, 
7797; 20ith meſchance and ct miſaventure, 6910; 
with ſorwe and 2vith meſchance, 4410; with ſorwe, 
5890, 5922, are phraſes of the ſame import as God 
yeve him meichance, 5334; God yeve me forwe, 
5733: they are all to he conſidered as parenthet!- 
cal curſes, uſtd with more or leſs ſeriouſneſs; and 
ſo are the following phraſes, vi: evil prefe, 5529; 
zeith harde grace, 7810; with fory grace, 12810. 

Wiihholde, v. Sax. to ſtop, 14002. 


Withholden,acithhuld, part. pa. retained, detaincd, 513; 


M. 246; 15813. 
Withſzin, inf. m. of withſay, v. Sax. 1142. 
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Withſaye, 2v1-ye, v. to contradict, to deny, 15915; 
L.W. 367. 

Witneſſe, n. Sax. teſtimony, a witneſs; *vitne/e on 
Mida, 6533 ; wwitnefje on Mathew, 12568. 

Witnesfully, adv. Sax. evidently, Bo. iv. pr. 5. 

Witte, n. Sax. underſtanding, capacity, 748; to my 
witte, T1187, F. ii. 194, in my judgment. 

Wittzs, n. pl. Sax. the ſenſes of man, M. 284. 

ive, n. for wif, 1862. 

Wivwere, n. Sax. a ſerpent, T. iii. 1012. 

WWlatſoz, adj. Sax. loathſome, 14542, 15059. 

Wo, n. Sax. wo, ſorrow, 1360, 1384; wo were us, 
8015, wher mc were wo, 10893, are expreſſions de- 
rived from the Saxon language, in which us and xe 
were equivalent to aii and ibi, without the ad- 
dition of the prep. to. 

Wo, adj. Sax. ſorrowful, R. 312; C. L. 32. 

Wo-begon, 3372, 3658, far gone in wo. See Begen. 

Mode, wwood, adj. Sax. mad, 3507, violent, 3517 ; for 
wode, L. W. 2409, F. iii. 657, like any thing mad. 
Sce ver. 2952; into the fire, that brent as it were 
wood, 

Made, v. Sax. to grow mad, 15935; Bo. iv. m. 5, 

Maodesbale, R. 658, pr. n. of a bird; widezwael, Belg. 
oriolus, Kilian. — According to Ray our witwall is a 
fort of woodpecker. Syxop. Av. p. 43. 

Mol, v. auxil. Sax. to will, 42, 805 ; it is uſed ſome- 
times by itſelf, the infin. v. being underſtood, 
10810; as ſhe to water wolde, i. e. would diſſolve 
into w. 1093; and to the wood he 2, i. e. will go, 
I6453; ful many a man hath he begiled er this, and 
vol, i. c. will beguile. 
olle, pa. t. would, 144; wwolden, pl. 4666—pa. t. 

tubj.m. ⁊c e God! 9932, 5, Cod wrolde! Du. C65, 
Uy 
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814, o that God were willing! ne wolde God 
11068, God forbid! 
Nu, part. pa. willed, been willing, M. 245, 284 
L.W. 1207. ] 
Homanhede, n. womanhood, the virtue of a woman, 
8951. = 4 
Monde, v. Sax. wandian, to deſiſt through fear, L.W 
118g. 
Monde, pa. t. C. M. V. 192, may perhaps be deduced 
ſrom inde, to turn, to bend. See T. 1. 257.; p 
11 The yerde is bet that bowen wol and wvinde J 
kt Than that that brett. 


r pa. t. of tene, dwelled, L. W. 2241. ö 

* Luder, adj. Sax. wonderful, 2075, 546. 

Mone, n. Sax. cuſtom, uſage, 337, 13434: Dr. 47. F 

| Habitation, 7687, 13730 - heap, an aſſembly, R a 

1 1673; L. W. 2159. j 
th! Mone, v. Sax. to dwell, 7745. 1 

f Ioneden, pa. t. pl. dwelled, 2929. + 

i Il/oned, part. pa. wont, accuſtomed, T. L 331; Dn. 

We 140. 5 

ll ITouing, n. Sax. a dwe Uing, 608. 1 
1104 No. we, part. pa. of 2winze, v. Sax. won, conqueres, a 

9 51, 59—begotten, I. W. 2553. 4 

1 Went, part. pa. of <vo2-, accuſtomed, Bo. iv. pr. 4 

| | I" ood, adj. as Mode. 5 F 

\q WWoedneſe, n. madneſs, 3452, 12430. 5 F 
| | HMFordles, adj. Sax. tpecchlcſs, C. D. 514. 

1 N orldes, gen. ca. df world, n. Sax. is uſed in the ſenſe] / 
| | of the adi. world/y ; every wel fore, 2851; m) 1 ; 

| t ode blis, Ic 206, 1 b 

Wort, n. Sax. a cabbage, 810%, 15 227 - n, beer in 


a ſtate of fermentation, 16281. 
H'orth, v. Sax. to be, to go, C. M. og; wo wortte! 


de God 


55 264; 
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ar, L. V 


11; Du. 
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T. ii. 344, 5, 6, unhappy be, or wo be to to climb, 
to mount, 13681; T. ii. 1011. 

IWoſt, for xwoteſ?,' 1165, 1176, 6144, knowelt. 

Wete, tvot, v. Sax. to know, IT42, 1262, 4, —- Mot, 
pa. t. knew, 4856. ä | 

Howe, (rather woe) v. Sax. to woo, T. v. 791; L. W. 
1245. 

Woxe, pa. t. of <vaxe, or wexe, v. Sax. grew, 7703. 

Woxen, part. pa. grown, T. v. 1014. 

IWraie, v. Sax. to betray, diſcover, T. iii. 285. 

Wrathen, inf. m. v. Sax. to make angry, 17029; P. 
144. | 

Wrawe, adj. Sax. pecviſh, angry, 16995; wrawe, fro- 
ward, ungoodly ; perverſus, biloſus, Prompt. Parv. 

Wranonefs, n. peeviſhneſs, P. 219. 

Wray, v. 11256, as Wraie. 

Wrecbe, n. Sax. revenge, 14521, 14533. 

Wrenches, n. pl. Sax. frauds, ſtratagems, 16549. 

Hrefs, v. Sax. to twiſt, B. K. 48; thenightingale with 
ſo great might hire voice began out core to turn 
forcibly, T. iv. 1427. 

Wretches, Bo. ii. pr. 7, ſhould probably be wretched. 

Frethen, part. pa. of writhe, F. L. 57; wrethen in 
fere, twiited together; in Urry's edit. it is printed 
—vithin in fere. 

| reye, v. 3503, 7, as Wraie. 

I rie, v. Sax. to cover, 7409; R. 6795—to turn, to 
incline, 17211; T. ii. 906. 

V"risbt, n. Sax. a workman, 616. 

I rine, for wwrien, inf. m. of terie, R. 6684. 

Wring, in Sax. to ſqueeze fo as to expreſs moiſture, 
13706. 

WW 1 v. Sax. to twiſt, to turn aſide, 3283; T. iv. 
980. 

WWritving, n. a turning, TO44t. 

j 
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W range, part. pa. of wring; his hondes wronge, F. 
iv. 1171: later writers have uſed the ſume expreſ- 
ſon of diftrefs. I ſuppoſe it means to claſp the hands, 
and ſqueeze them ſtrongly one againſt the other. I 
do not recolle& a ſimilar expreſſion in any other 
language. 

Wrote, v. Sax. to dig with the ſnout as ſwine do, P. 
150;-or like a worm that wroteth in a tree, Lydy, 
Tra. 33. 

1 rourht, part. pa. of 2worke, v. Sax. made, 11184. 

Y 


V, at the beginning of many words, eſpecially verbs 
and participles, is merely a corruption of the Saxon 
ze, which has remained uncorrupted in the other 
collateral branches of the Gothick language; what 
the power of it may have been originally it is im- 
poſſible I apprehend now to determine: in Chaucer 
it does not appear to have any effect upon the ſenſe 
of a word, ſo that there ſeems to he no neceſſity for 
inſerting in a gloſſary ſuch words as yblefed, ygrant- 
ed, c. which differ not in ſignification from bleſſed, 
granted, ';. Some however of this fort are inſerted, 
which may ſcrve at leaſt to ſhew more clearly the 
extent of this practice in Chaucer's time. Several 
other words are ſhortly explained under this letter, 
of which a more full cxplanation may be found un- 
der their reſpective ſecond letters. 

Yo, adv. Sax. yea, 3455, $231 ; it is uſed emphatical- 
ly with both, 4827, ya bothe yonge and olde; 6632, 
ye bothe faire and good. 

Tay, pa. t. of yeve, v. Sax. gave, 498, 1902. 

Talte, for yelte, R. 4904, yalte him, yieldeth himſelf; 
ſe rend, orig. 

Tare, adj. Sax. ready, IL. W. 2258. 

Tate, n. Sax. a gate, 8839. 
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Yave, pa. t. of yeve, gave, 304, 602. 

Y-be, part. pa. been, 10275. 

7-beried, part. pa. buried, 948. 

Y-4ete, 981. See the note, and R. 837. 

Y-blent, part. pa. of blend, R. 1610, blinded. 

T-blent, part. pa. of blenche, 3751, ſhrunk, ſtarted aſide, 
See the note on ver. 1080. 

Y-blint, part. pa. 3806, blinded. 

ore, part. pa. of bere, 330, born, carried. 

Y-bourded, part. pa. jeſted, A. F. 539. 

Y-brent, part. pa. of brenne, 948, burned. ' 

7-chaped, part. pa. 368, furniſhed with chapes, from: 
chappe, Fr. | 

Y-clouted, part. pa. R. 223, wrapped in clouts or rags. 

Y-corven, part. pa. 20Is, cut. Sce Corven. 

Y-coupled, part. pa. 9095. 

T-crafed, part. pa. Du. 324, broken. 

Y-deled, part. pa. 7831, diſtributed. 

T-dight, part. pa. T. v. 541, adorned. 

Ludo, part. pa. 2536, done, finiſhed. 

Y-draze, part. pa. 946, drawn. 

Ye, adv. Sax. as Te, 9212; ye wis, T. ii. 867, yea cer- 
tainly. 

Yeddinges,2.37. See the note. 'The Prompt. Parv. makes 
yeddingto be the ſame as geſſe, which it explains thus; 
geeft or romawwnce, geftio. So that of yeddinges may 
perhaps mean of ſtory-telling. 

Yede, part. pa. of yede, v. Sax. went, 13249, 16609. 

Yefte, n. Sax. a gift, 9185; yeftes, pl. 2200, 9186. 

Telde, v. Sax. to yield, to give, 6494, 8719—to pay, 

_ $712; God yelde you! 7759, God reward you! 

Telleden, pa. t. pl. of yelle, v. Sax. 15395- 

Te/pe, v. Sax. to prate, to boaſt, 2240; T. iii. 308. 

Telte, for yeldeth, T. i. 386. 
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Yeoman, n. Sax. a ſervant of middling rank; a bailif, 
6962, 6977—the Knightes Yeman. Sce his charac— 
ter, ver. 101—1I)— the Chanones Yeman. See his 
Prologue, ver. 16022—16187—Yemen, pl. 2511, 
2730. See the n. on ver. 101. 

Yemanrie,n.therank of yeoman. See the n. on ver. Tol. 

Verde, n. Sax. a red or ſtaff, 149; F. ii. 154; under the 
yerde, 13027. See the note. 

Yere, for yeres, n n. pl. Sax. years, 4919, 11125. 

Verne, adj. Sax. briſk, eager, 3257. 

Yerne, adv. briſkly, eagerly, 6575,12332; early, T. ii, 
337; as Yerne, I. iii. I51, T. iv. 112, ſoon, imme- 
diately. 

Terue, v. to deſire, to ſeek eagerly, T. iii. 15 2, T. iv, 
198. 

Yerning, n. activity, diligence, R. 5951; eſveil, orig. 

Yeten, part. pa. R. 5 702, gotten. 

Yewve, v. Sax. to give, 507, 613. 

Yewen „eve, part. pa. given, 1088, 1091, 7135. 

Y-/alle, part. pa. 25, fallen. 

Y-/cined, part. pa. 8405; lordes heſtes may not ben 
y-/cined, the commands of ſovereigns may not bs 
executed with a feigned pretcnded zeal, they mu 
be executed ſtrictly and fully. 

Y-{ite, part. pa. 10468, fetched. 

T funden, part. pa. 10154, found. 

Y-foftered, part. pa. 3944, educated. 

Y-freten, part. pa. L. W. 1949, devoured. 

Y-zeten, part. pa. 3504, gotten. 

Y-eloſed, part. pa. 16983, flattered. 
Y-o/ved, part. pa. 10496, glewed, faſtened with g 
, part. pa. 288, gone. 
Y-zrave, part. pa. 6078, buried. 
Y--atowed, part. pa. L. W. 1869, kept holy. 
herd, part. pa. 3736, covered with hair, 
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pee: part. pa. 1309, L. W. 1952, dcholden. 
Y-japed, part. pa. 17004, tricked, deceived, 

7-lcſed, part. pa. T. i. 1090, retievcd. See Liffed. 

Y-liche, y-like, adj. Sax. reſembling, 594, 1541, equal, 
2736. 

Y-liche, y-like, adv. Sax. equally, alike, 2528, 7796. 

Y-limed, part. pa.6516, limed, ca night as with bicdlime. 

Y-logged, part. pa. 149, lodged. 

Y-maſted, part. pa. T. iii. 1740, maſhed or meſhed ; 
maſche, Belg. macula retis, Kilian. 
7-meint, part. pa. 2172, mingie d. 

Y-mell, prep. Sax. among, 4169. 

Tmeneus, pr. n. Hymenzus, 9604. 

7 rough, ynow, adv. Sax. enough, ITO2O, I 2982. 

Yolden, part. pa. of yelde, given, 3054—yielded, T. lit. 
I2L7--repaid, R. 4<56. 

Tougbede, n. Sax. youth, R. 351. 

Tore, adv. Sax. of a long time, 4692, 7944. a little 
before, 9ggo—yore agon, 136539, long ago; in olde 
times yore, gOL6 ; of time yore, 11275. 

Tove, pa. t. of yeve, C. L. 688, gave. 

Youre, pron. poſl. Sax. is uſed for youres, 16716; T. ii. 

537; L. W. 663; C. L. 855. 

* pron. poll. Sax. uſed generally when the noun 
to which it belongs is underſtood or placed beforc 
it, 7495, 8379, 10911; he was an old felawof yore, 
12506, he was an old companion of yours, i. c. of or 
among your companions. See the Efay, Oc. n. 29. 

Youtbbede, n. Sax. youth, R. 4931. 

Yoxe, v. Sax. to hiccough, 4149, yyxy"; A gultis x 
Prompt, Parv. 

Y-pited, part. pa. 367, picked, {pruce. 

Y-queint, part. * 3752, quenched. 

Y-reizbt, pa. t. F. ui. 234, reached. 
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Y-relen, 3880, ſcems to be put for the old part. pr, 
y-relend, recking. 

Ven, n. Sax. iron, 1996, 6488. 

Trent, part. pa. 5265, torn. 

T-rome, y-ronnen, part. pa. 3897, 2695, run. 

1-/ateled, part. pa. 10279, ſcttled, eſtabliſhed. 

7e, n. Sax. ice, F. iii. 40. 

Served, part. pa. treated, 965. 

1-/ctte, part. pa. 104 87, ſet, placed, appointed, 1637. 

T-/hent, part. pa. 6594, Camaged. 

Y-/ove, part. pa. I. W. 726, puſhed forwards. 

7 ve, part. pa. 945, 4904, ſlain. 

Y/ope, pr. n. M. 264. So the name of the fabuliſt was 
commonly written, not withitanding the diſtinction 
pointed out by the following technical verſe; 

Yſopus eſt herba, fed Aſeus dat bona verba. 
In this and many other paſſages which arc quoted 
from Æſop by writers of the middle ages it is not 
ealy to ſay what author they mean: the Greek co!- 
lections of fables which are now current under ihe 
name of Aſop were unknown, I apprehend, int 11S 
part of the world att. time the t Melibee was writ- 
ten: Phadrus too had diſappcare d: Avienus de 
was very generally read. He is quoted as Aiop by 

John of Saliſbury, Poly:rat. I. vii. Ut A ſepo, we! A.- 
vieno, credas. But the name of Zlop was chiefly 
appropriated to the anonymeus * author of ſixty 


* Several improbable coniectures, which have been made 
with reſpect to the real name and age ot this writer, may be 
ſeen in the Menagiana, vol. i. p. 172, and in Fabric, Bill. It, 
vol. i. p. 376, ed. Vata. In the edition of theſe fables in 1503 
the commentator (of no great authority I confeſs) mentions 
an opinion of ſome people that Galterus Angelicus fecit Pine 
librum ſub nomine Hopi. ſuppoſe the perfon meant was Gus 
terus Anglicus, who had been tutor to William II. King 0! 8. 
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fables in elegiack metre, which are printed in Ne- 
velet's collection under the title of Anonymi Fubulæ 


cily, and wasArchbiſhop of Palermo about the year 1170. I can- 
not believe that they were much older than his time, and in 
the beginning of the next century they ſeem to be mentioned 
under the name of Æſopus among the books commonly read 
in (chools, by Eberhardus Bethunientts in his Zabyrintbus, tract. 
iii, de Verfificatione, v. 11. See Leyſer, Ht. Poet. Med. Avi. p. 
$26. About the middle of the ſame century (the 13th} Vincent 
of Beauvais, in his Speculum Her. 1. iii. c. 2, gives an account 
of Eſop, and a large ſpecimen of his fables, uat Romulus quis» 
Cam de Greco in Latinum tranfulit, et ad filium ſuum Tyber i» 
num dirigit : they are al, as Iremember, in the printed Romu- 
Ius. Soon after the invention of printing that larger collec- 
tion of the fables of Æſop was made and publithed in Germa- 
ny which has been mentioned in vol. iv. p. 143. n.; it is divided 
into fix books, to which is preaxed a life of ſope Greco La- 
tint fer Rimiciumſadu. The three firit are compoſed ofthe ſix- 
ty elegiack fables of the metrical Æſopus, with a few tritiing 
variations, and to each uf them is ſubjuined a fable on the ſame 
ſubject in proſe from Romulus; book iv. contains the remain- 
ing fables of Romulus in proſe only. The fifth book has not 
more than one or two fables which had ever appeared beforc 
under the name of Zſop ; the reit are taken from the 6αά Roe 
manorun, the Ca'ihah vu Damnah, (See vol. iv. p. 138, n. 4, p. 
141, n. $,] and other obicurer authors. The tixth and lift bock 
contains feventeen fables with the following title, Sequiumtur 
favule node Eſopi ex tranflatione Remicii. "There has been a 
great diverſity of opinion among learned men concerning this 
Remicius or Rimicius, [SeePref. Nilant, ] white ſome have con- 
funded him with the fictitious Romulus, and others have con- 
ſideted him as the editor of this collection. I have no doubt 
that the perſon meant is that Rinucius who tranſlated the lite 
of Kop by Planudes and ninety-fix of his fables from the 
Creek into Latin, about the middle of the 15th century. [See 
Fabric, Bibl. Med. At. in v. Rimicius. In his tranſlation of the 
eniſtles of Hippocrates, mY. Hl. 3527, he is ſty led in one place 
Perdenjis, and in another Caftilionenfs.] All the fables from Re · 
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A ſepicæ. 1 have ſeen an edition of them in 1503 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in which they are entitled 
imply Eſabi Fabuls : the tubjetts are for the molt 
part plainly taken from Phadrus, but it may be 
doubted whether the author copicd from the orig. 
work of Pha dtrus or from ſome verſion of it into 
Latin proſc. Several verſions of this kind are till 
extant in mſ.; one of very conſiderable antiquity 
has been publiſhed by Nilant, Lugd. Bat. 1709, un- 
der the title of Falulu Antique, together with ano- 
ther of a later date, which is pretended to have been 
made from the Greek by an empcrour Romulus, 
for the uſe of his fon 'Viberinus. '] hey all ſhew evi- 


dent marks of being derived from one common o- 


rigin, like hat has been obſerved of the ſeveral Gr. 
collections of Aſopian fables in proſe; | Di/ert. de 
PBairio. Lond. 1776, | like them too they differ very 
much one from another in ſtvle, order of fables, and 
many little particulars; and, what is moſt material, 
each of them generally contains a few fables, either 
invented or ſtolen by its reſpective compiler, which 
are not to be found in the other collections, ſo that 
it is often imptacticable to verify a quotation from 
Atop in the writers of Chaucer's time, unleſs we 
happen to light upon the identical hook of fables 
which the writer who quotes had before him. 


rsicius which compoſe this fixth book, as well as the life of 
Aſop, which is profeſledly taken from Rimicius, are to be found 
in this tranſlation by Rinucius. 'There is an edition of it print- 
ed ar Milan about 1480, but it might very poſſibly have come 
intotl.c hands of the Gerrr.an collector in mf. ſome years ſoon- 
er, as tlie firſt tranſlations cf Creck authors were eagerly ſought 
after and circulated through Europe at that time, when very 
few perſons were capable of reading the originals, 
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I have printed in the Diſcourſe, c. n. 29, a fable 
of The Cock and the Fox, from the Fr. Eſope of 
Marie, which is not to be found in any other col- 
lection that I have ſeen, and which, I ſuppoſe, fur- 
niſhed Ch. with the ſubject of his Nonnes Preeſtes 
Tale. In the ſame Fr. Æſop, and in a Lat. mf. Bi. 
Reg. 15 A. vii. there is a fable which I think might 
have given the hint for Prior's Ladle, A country 
fellow one day laid hold of a faery, {un folet, Fr.) 
who in order to be ſet at liberty gave him three 
wiſhes, The man goes home and gives two of them 
to his wife. Soon after, as they are dining upon a 
chine of mutton, the wife feels a longing for the 
marrow, and not being able to get at it, ſhe wiſhes 
that her huſband had an iron beak (long com li wite= 
coes, Fr. long as the woodcock) to extract this mar- 
row for her: an excreſcence being immediately 
formed accordingly, the huſband angrily wiſhes it 
off from his own face upon his wife's. And here 
the ſtory is unluckily defective in both copies; but 
it is eaſy to ſuppoſe that the third and laſt remain- 
ing wiſh was employed by the wife for her own re- 
lief.—-A fable upon a ſimilar idea, in Fr. verſe, 
may be ſeen in mf. Bodl. 1687, the ſame, as I ap- 
prehend, with one in the king's library at Paris, 
{mf. n. 7989, fol. 189, which is entitled Les 
guatre ſoubaits Sainz Martin. See Fabliaux, t&c. 
t. iii. p. 311. The vanity of human wiſhes is there 
expoſed with more pleaſantry than in the ſtory juſt 
cited, but, as it often happens, with much leſs de- 
cency. 


hte, part. pa. 5653, ſown. 

F-ſpreint, part. pa. 2171, ſprinkled. 
Y-ficked, part. pa. 1567, ſticked, thruſt, 
Horden, part. pa. 2016, dead, 
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Y-take, part. pa. 3353, taken. 
Y-teyed, part. pa. 459, tied. 
Y-treſpaſed, part. pa. M. 284, treſpaſſed. 
Y-oaniſbed, part. pa. 6578. 
Yoel, adj. Sax. bad, unfortunate, 4172, 4182. 
Yoel, adv. Sax. ill, 1129, 3715. 
Yvwoire, n. Fr. ivory, Du. 946. 
Y-wimpled, part pa. covered with a wimple, 472. 
Y-wwis, adv. Sax. certainly, 3277, 3705. 
Y-wrake, pa. t. T. v. 1467, wreaked, revenged. 
Y-qvrie, part. pa. 2906, covered. 

2 


Zeuxis, pr. n. 11950, a Grecian painter. 


woRDs, e. 243 


Words and Phraſes not underſtood, 
Afere, R. 4073. 
Agathon, pr. n. L. W. 526. 
- Blakeberied, 12340. 


Broken harm, 9299. 
72. | Cankedort, T. ii. 1752. 
Carrenare, Du. 1029. 
d. TI Conjite, C. D. 1238. 
| Coſt, 1480. 


Countour, 361. 

Cuppes, to turnen c. 3926. 

Cytherus, pr. n. F. iii. 137. 
Douced, F. iii. 131. 

Dulcarnon, T. iii. 933, 5. 

Durenſe, C. D. 1199. 

Eclympaſteire, pr. n. Du. 167. 
Farewell feldefare, R. 5510; T. iii. 863. 
Fortenid creſe, R. 4875. 

Frape, T. iii. 411. 

Gattothed, 470, 6185. 

Gnoſße, 3188. 

Hawebale, 4515. 

Hermes Ballenus, pr. n. F. ili. 183. 
Hugeſt and Collo, T. L. b. ii. p. 499. 
Hyghen, F. iii. 1062. 

Fack of Dover, 4345. 

Kirked, R. 3137. 

Limete, pr. n. F. iii. 184. 

Louke, 4413. 

Madrian, 13898. 

Parodie, T. v. 1547. 

Pavade, 3927. 

Payſaunce, C. D. 1673. 
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Pell, F. 111. 220. 

Popper, 3929. 

Poudre marchant, 383. 
Proſerus, pr. n. F. iii. 138. 
Radevore, L. W. 2341. 
Ratet, T. iv. 461. 

Kerbel bone, 13807. 

Sered polettes or Fottes, I 6270. 
Span-nexve, T. ili. 1671. 
Squaimons, 3337. 

Temen, F. iii. 654. 

Tidife, 10962. 

Trippe, 7329. 

Virelote, 3768. 

Vitremite, 1437 8. 

Jounde fione, R. 7113. 

W ades bote, 9298. 
Whipul-tree, 2925. 

Winder, wwintred, R. 1018, 20. 
Zanſis, pr. n. T. iv. 414. 
Zedeories, pr. n. T. L. b. i. p. 485, b. 
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